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THE  CALL  FOR  THE  CONFERENCE 

The  Second  Annual  Spring  Conference  of  Nor- 
mal Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges 

Under  the  Auspices  of 

The  Normal-School  and  Teachers-College  Section  of 

The  New  York  Society  for  the  Experimental 

Study  of  Education 

Hotel  Pennsylvania 

Thirty-third  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Friday,  April  29  and  Saturday,  April  30,  1927 

The  following  school  officials  are  invited: 
State  Commissioners  of  Education,  City  and  County 
Superintendents  of  Schools,  State  Directors  of 
Teacher-Training,  Presidents  of  State  Teachers  Col- 
leges, Principals  of  State  Normal  Schools,  Directors 
and  Principals  of  City  Training  Schools  for  Teachers, 
Professors  and  Instructors  in  Teacher-Training 
Schools,  Supervisors  of  Student  Teaching,  Training 
or  "Critic"  Teachers,  Demonstration  School  Teachers, 
Officers  and  Delegates  of  Student  Organizations  in 
Normal  Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges. 

Purposes  of  the  Conference 

1.  To  promote  a  professional  acquaintance  among  per- 
sons having  a  common  professional  interest  in  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  teachers. 

2.  To  disseminate  information  concerning  prevailing 
policies  and  practices  of  all  teacher-training  institutions 
participating. 


3.  To  define  more  clearly  the  common  problems,  ad- 
ministrative and  instructional,  of  these  institutions. 

4.  To  lay  the  foundations  for  inter-institutional  cooper- 
ation in  the  solution  of  these  problems. 

5.  To  form  representative  committees  to  go  forward 
with  the  study  of  these  problems  and  to  make  report  at 
subsequent  meetings. 

Conference  Topics 

Suggestions  of  topics  to  form  the  basis  of  this  confer- 
ence have  come  from  many  sources.  The  topics  chosen 
include  those  in  which  there  seems  to  be  at  this  time  the 
most  widespread  interest  as  indicated  by  the  institutional 
representatives  who  constitute  the  Interstate  Executive 
Committee  of  this  Section  of  the  Society. 

Intensive  Character  of  Program 

The  topics  chosen  are  limited  in  scope  and  are  very 
sharply  defined.  Preparation  has  been  intensive;  reports 
will  be  compact;  general  discussions  will  be  pointed  and 
the  time  limits  set  down  in  connection  with  each  topic 
will  be  strictly  observed  by  the  speakers  (or  rigidly  en- 
forced by  the  chairman).  The  nature  of  many  of  the 
topics  included  in  this  program  is  such  as  to  call  for  treat- 
ment by  official  spokesmen  of  school  systems  and  institu- 
tions represented.  The  Conference  is  very  fortunate  in 
securing  acceptances  from  so  many  prominent  school  offi- 
cials and  professional  experts. 

Any  member  of  the  audience  may  ask  well  formulated, 
definite,  relevant  questions  at  the  points  indicated  in  the 
program.  A  stenographer  will  make  record  of  these  ques- 
tions and  in  so  far  as  time  does  not  permit  brief  and  ex- 
plicit oral  answers  during  the  conference  an  endeavor  will 
be  made  to  add  the  desired  answers  in  the  printed  pro- 
ceedings. 


Conduct  of  the  Conference 

Every  officer,  every  speaker  and  every  auditor  should 
make  a  conscious  effort  to  contribute  something  very  sig- 
nificant to  the  success  of  the  Conference. 

1.  Let  every  auditor  be  in  his  seat  and  ready  to  help 
begin  each  session  strictly  on  time  and  without  confusion 
or  other  handicap  to  the  Chairman,  to  the  Speakers  or  to 
the  other  Auditors. 

2.  In  order  that  the  topics  may  be  presented  in  their 
proper  sequence  let  every  speaker  be  on  time  and  seated 
in  the  front  of  the  hall  ready  to  respond  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay  when  called  on. 

3.  Let  each  speaker  have  present  and  seated  in  the  front 
of  the  hall  a  properly  authorized  proxy  (supplied  with  a 
duplicate  copy  of  his  report)  and  ready  to  respond  on  time 
in  his  stead  if  he  should,  from  unavoidable  cause,  be 
absent  when  his  topic  is  called. 

4.  Let  everybody,  including  auditors  and  speakers, 
cheerfully  sustain  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Chairman  to 
enforce  the  time  limit  set  for  each  of  the  topics  in  the 
official  program  as  printed. 


INTKODUCTION  AND  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

The  first  conference  of  administrative  officers  and  in- 
structional staff  members  of  normal  schools  and  teachers 
colleges  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 
to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Normal-School  and 
Teachers-College  section  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the 
Scientific  Study  of  Education,  was  convened  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  in  New  York  City  on  May  14  and  15,  1926. 
The  proceedings  of  that  conference  were  published  early  in 
January,  1928,  under  the  title  "  Problems  in  Teacher- 
Training  "  by  the  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-the- 
Hudson,  New  York. 

The  purpose  and  scope  of  the  first  of  these  confer- 
ences are  fully  set  forth  in  the  published  proceedings  of 
that  conference.  The  purpose  and  scope  of  the  second 
conference,  held  April  29  and  30,  1927,  were  essentially 
the  same  as  those  of  the  first  conference  held  in  May,  1926. 
This  second  volume  sets  forth  fully  the  proceedings  of 
the  second  conference  and  is  published  as  a  contribution 
to  the  limited  body  of  available  and  reliable  information 
concerning  prevailing  policy  and  practice  in  the  teacher- 
training  institutions  participating  in  the  conference,  and 
in  other  teacher-training  institutions  of  New  Engand  and 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

The  Society  under  whose  auspices  these  conferences 
have  been  conducted  has  not  had  the  funds  to  publish 
these  proceedings.  The  executive  committee  has  had  to 
depend  solely  upon  advance  subscriptions  to  finance  the 
enterprise.  They  desire,  therefore,  to  express  their  sin- 
cere thanks  to  all  university  schools  of  education,  teachers 
colleges,  normal  schools  and  training  schools  as  well  as  to 
individual  members  of  faculties  in  such  institutions  for 
their  hearty  cooperation  in  making  possible  the  publica- 
tion of  this  volume. 


The  thanks  of  the  Conference  are  due  to  George  V. 
Marais  of  the  staff  of  the  Washington  Square  Library  of 
New  York  University  for  preparing  the  Index  of  Names 
and  the  Index  of  Subjects  for  this  volume. 

In  conclusion  the  editor  wishes  to  thank  those  who  pre- 
pared addresses  for  the  conference  for  their  promptness 
and  very  evident  willingness  to  cooperate  in  furnishing 
manuscripts  for  publication.  He  desires  also  to  announce 
that  the  program  for  the  spring  conference  of  1928  will 
be  devoted  to  the  constructive  solution  in  as  far  as  pos- 
sible by  scientific  studies  of  some  of  the  many  problems 
which  have  been  indicated  and  in  part  defined  in  the  first 
and  second  conferences. 

Ambrose  L.  Suhrie,  Chairman 


FRIDAY  MORNING  PROGRAM 

Nine-thirty  in  Grand  Ball  Room,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,, 
New  York  City 

Ambrose  L.  Suhbie 

Professor  of  Teachers-College  and  Normal  School  Educa- 
tion, New  York  University,  Presiding 

1.  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  BY  THE 
CHAIRMAN 

The  most  inspiring  as  well  as  the  most  pleasing  mem- 
ories which  your  chairman  is  able  to  call  up  out  of  his 
professional  experiences  of  the  past  twelve  months  are 
associated  with  the  first  meeting  of  this  Conference  in  this 
hall  less  than  a  year  ago. 

Superintendent  William  J.  O'Shea  of  the  New  York 
City  public  schools  with  a  large  conception  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  such  a  conference  of  the  professional  workers 
in  the  teacher-training  colleges  of  New  England  and  the 
Middle  Atlantic  Seaboard  Section  very  wisely  ordered  the 
three  municipal  teacher-training  institutions  of  this  city 
closed  for  the  day  in  order  that  the  three  hundred  officers 
and  teachers  in  these  schools  might  attend  the  conference 
and  participate  in  its  benefits.  The  State  Commissioners 
of  Education  in  New  England,  notably,  Dr.  Payson  Smith 
of  Massachusetts,  Dr.  Walter  E.  Ranger  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Dr.  Albert  B.  Meredith  of  Connecticut,  gave  their 
official  approval  to  the  conference  and  made  it  possible 
that  many  of  the  officers  and  teachers  in  the  normal  schools 
and  teachers  colleges  in  New  England  should  personally 
attend  the  conference.  State  School  Commissioners  Graves 
of  New  York,  Logan  of  New  Jersey,  Keith  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Cook  of  Maryland  and  the  State  Directors  of 
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Teacher-Training  in  these  states,  likewise  offered  encour- 
agement to  the  conference  and  gave  official  assistance  with 
the  result  that  scores  of  delegates  from  the  teacher-training 
colleges  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  Seaboard  Section  attended 
the  Conference.  The  City  Normal  School  faculties  were 
here  in  force  from  Bridgeport,  Connecticut ;  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey;  and  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Several 
individual  normal  schools,  notably  the  City  Normal 
School  at  Bridgeport,  and  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Paterson  sent  the  entire  faculty  to  the  Conference  while 
the  students  "kept  the  home  fires  burning" — that  is  to  say, 
administered  the  school  and  conducted  its  class  work  for 
the  day.  At  the  Saturday  morning  Student  Conference 
we  heard  inspiring  messages  given  by  student  representa- 
tives from  a  dozen  different  institutions  as  far  east  as 
Providence  and  as  far  south  as  Baltimore.  This  meeting 
I  am  pleased  to  believe  was  the  most  inspiring  gathering 
of  student  representatives  from  normal  schools  and 
teachers  colleges  which  has  ever  assembled  in  one  place 
in  the  whole  history  of  teacher-training  institutions  in  this 
country. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  Second  Annual  Con- 
ference of  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges  of  New 
England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  Seaboard  Section  will 
far  surpass  in  attendance  and  in  educational  significance 
the  meetings  of  a  year  ago.  The  names  which  are  printed 
on  the  program  will  be  assurance  to  you  of  continued  and 
widespread  official  support  of  this  conference.  The  in- 
tensive preparation  which  these  men  and  women  have 
made  is  a  high  compliment  to  the  professional  character  of 
this  audience.  Your  promptness  in  assembling  and  your 
fine  courtesy  in  heeding  the  Chairman's  dropping  of  the 
gavel  furnish  the  best  evidence  the  speakers  could  desire  of 
your  eagerness  to  hear  these  addresses  and  to  profit  by 
this  conference. 
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2.  A  WORD  OF  WELCOME 

BY 
WILLIAM    J.    O'SHEA 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City 

Presentation  of  Dr.  O'Shea  by  the  Chairman. — The 
Chairman  has  very  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  this 
audience  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  New  York 
City,  Dr.  William  J.  O'Shea.  To  him  and  to  his  asso- 
ciates, Dr.  Gustave  Straubenmuller,  Associate  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  in  charge  of  the  three  local  Normal 
Schools,  and  Dr.  John  S.  Roberts,  District  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  in  more  immediate  administrative  relation  to 
these  schools,  the  Executive  Committee  is  chiefly  in- 
debted for  the  privilege  of  presenting  this  program  to  so 
large  and  representative  an  audience  of  workers  in  the 
field  of  teacher-training.  Dr.  O'Shea,  this  occasion  af- 
fords the  more  than  three  hundred  officers  and  teachers 
in  your  local  normal  schools  the  best  opportunity  of  the 
year  to  greet  their  chief  and  in  the  greetings  which  they 
are  about  to  extend  to  you  they  will  be  reinforced  by  three 
or  four  hundred  of  their  professional  kinsmen  from  at 
least  three  score  of  teacher-training  institutions  located 
outside  the  metropolis — in  Old  New  England,  in  "  Up 
State  New  York,"  or  in  "  the  hinterland  beyond  the  Hud- 
son," including  delegates  from  "  Way  Down  South  in  the 
Land  of  Dixie,"  from  the  far  off  Western  Coast  and  from 
the  "  great  open  spaces  "  that  lie  between. 

(Unfortunately  the  stenographer  could  not  be  present 
during  Dr.  O'Shea's  address  and  it  is  therefore  impossible 
to  report  the  text  of  his  opening  informal  remarks  to  the 
Conference  stressing  the  significance  of  the  work  of  the 
teacher-training  colleges  and  his  satisfaction  in  the  in- 
creasing evidence  of  a  growing  professional  solidarity 
among  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  the  most  important 
branch  of  the  public  school  service.) 
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3.  WHAT  SHOULD  WE  REGARD  AS  THE  ESSEN- 
TIAL FEATURES  OF  A  SATISFACTORY 
STATE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

a.  Statement  and  Brief  Development  of  Theses 

ALBERT  B.  MEREDITH 

Commissioner  of  Education,  Connecticut 

1.  A  first  element  in  a  satisfactory  state  program  for 
the  professional  education  of  teachers,  assuming  that  the 
state  is  under  legal  obligation  to  provide  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  all  the  teachers  needed  in  its  schools,  either  by  tax 
supported  schools  or  otherwise,  is  a  factual  knowledge  of 
the  number  of  new  teachers  needed  each  year  in  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  school  positions,  i.e.,  kindergarten,  kin- 
dergarten-primary, elementary,  intermediate  (Junior 
High),  Senior  High,  teachers  of  special  subjects,  princi- 
pals and  supervisors. 

This  means  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  turnover  cover- 
ing a  period  of  years  for  the  state  as  a  whole,  and  as  far 
as  possible  for  each  administrative  unit.  Included  in 
the  turnover  data  should  be  the  number  of  changes  taking 
place  within  the  state,  through  the  interchange  of  teachers, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  teachers  coming  from  without  the 
state.  In  addition  complete  information  concerning  the 
academic  and  professional  preparation  of  all  teachers  in 
service  is  essential. 

2.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  demand  for  teachers  and 
other  school  officials,  provision  should  be  made  in  tax 
supported  schools,  or  in  schools  approved  by  the  state,  for 
the  preparation  of  all  the  teachers,  principals  and  superin- 
tendents needed. 

Teacher  preparation  institutions1  of  a  given  state  have 
no  other  responsibility  than  to  adequately  meet  the  de- 
mands of  that  state.     Such  institutions  are  to  be  regarded 
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as  professional  schools,  at  whatever  level  they  exist,  and 
not  as  institutions  for  general  or  liberal  education. 

3.  The  number  admitted  each  year  to  Normal  Schools 
or  Teachers  Colleges  should  bear  a  known  relation  to  the 
demands  of  the  state  at  the  period  of  graduation,  two, 
three  or  four  years  later. 

Accurate  information  concerning  the  length  of  service 
of  teachers  of  different  levels  of  school  responsibility  is  an 
indispensable  element  in  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
prospective  demand  for  teachers. 

As  the  potential  supply  of  teachers  increases  without 
a  corresponding  demand,  the  standards  of  admission  should 
be  raised  and  selection  within  the  school  becomes  more 
refined.  In  some  states  that  may  mean  the  increase  from 
a  two  year  course  to  one  of  three  and  ultimately  of  four 
years. 

It  should  ever  be  kept  in  mind  that  attendance  at  a 
state  teacher  preparation  institution  is  a  privilege,  and 
the  state  has  a  right  and  an  obligation  to  select  those 
whom  it  will  train  for  later  service  in  the  schools  of  the 
state.  Selection  and  preparation  are  two  phases  of  the 
function  of  Normal  Schools  and  of  Teachers  Colleges. 

4.  The  administration  of  the  Normal  Schools  and 
Teachers  Colleges  of  any  given  state  should  be  under 
the  control  of  a  single  board  with  the  principals  and 
presidents,  as  the  case  may  be,  reporting  immediately  tc 
a  Director  of  Teacher  Preparation  and  he  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  and  the  Commissioner  in  turn  to  a 
State  Board  of  Education.  In  this  same  administrative 
division  should  be  included  the  Bureau  of  Teacher  Cer- 
tification, the  Bureau  of  Academic  Credentials,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Teacher  Placement,  as  well  as  any  summer  schools 
extension  courses  and  institutes  that  may  be  conducted. 

The  Certification  plans  of  a  state  should  be  regarded 
solely  as  a  means  of  validating,  for  the  purpose  of  legal- 
izing employment,  the  academic  and  professional  work  of 
a  teacher.  "  The  standard  of  certification  is  the  best 
possible  indication  of  the  conscious  concern  of  a  state 
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administration  for  the  vital  elements  of  its  business."  It 
follows  that  through  the  issuance  of  teachers'  certificates, 
the  state  while  not  guaranteeing  the  professional  success 
of  the  certificate  holder,  does  assure  the  public  and  the 
profession  that  the  presumption  of  success  is  with  such  a 
teacher. 

5.  Since  the  preparation  of  teachers,  as  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  practice  of  any  art,  requires  specific  training 
in  the  techniques  of  that  art,  there  must  be  adequate  prac- 
tice or  training  school  facilities  for  the  development  of 
skill  in  teaching  and  managing  classes,  preferably  in 
schools  which  are  integral  parts  of  town  or  city  systems. 
It  is  under  these  conditions  that  the  prospective  teacher 
most  nearly  faces  conditions  similar  to  those  she  will  find 
while  in  service. 

Campus  schools,  the  alternative,  are  usually  of  two 
types :  (a)  those  enrolling  selected  pupils  in  small  classes 
which  are  used  for  observation  only;  and,  (&)  schools, 
which  while  a  part  of  a  town  system  and  located  on  the 
campus,  are  used  only  for  purposes  of  demonstration  in 
the  Normal  School  or  Teachers  College,  but  do  not  give 
active  practice  and  classroom  experience  to-  teachers  in 
training. 

The  practice  schools  should  in  all  instances  be  under 
the  sole  control  of  the  Normal  School  or  Teachers  College 
head.  Only  thus  can  the  proper  integration  between  the 
theoretical  and  practical  phases  of  teacher  preparation  be 
effected. 

6.  The  curricula  of  the  teacher  preparation  institutions 
must  be  thoroughly  professionalized,  that  is,  the  subject 
matter  and  activities  must  be  taught  with  a  view  to  the 
use  to  which  they  are  to  be  put  in  the  schools,  and  not 
with  a  view  to  the  general  education  of  the  teacher. 

Furthermore,  the  curricula  should  for  the  elementary 
schools  be  differentiated  so  as  to  provide  for  kindergarten 
and  primary  positions  as  well  as  for  the  upper  elementary 
grades.     Equally   obvious    is   the   necessity   for    specific 
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preparation  for  the  Junior  High  School  and  Senior  High 
School  grades. 

7.  In  the  curricula  of  the  Teachers  College  and  Normal 
School  the  subject-matter  of  the  professionalized  subject- 
matter  courses,  should  be  essentially  that  which  appears 
in  the  suggested  or  prescribed  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  of  the  state.  These  latter  courses,  as  for  example 
in  arithmetic,  should  be  prepared  jointly  by  representa- 
tives from  the  field,  and  from  the  Normal  School  or 
Teachers  College,  and  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Teacher  Preparation.  It 
is  only  thus  that  the  professionalized  subject-matter 
courses  of  the  normal  school  may  be  organized  and  ad- 
ministered to  avoid  gaps  between  the  pre-service  and  the 
in-service  work. 

8.  For  the  effective  functioning  of  the  pre-service  prep- 
aration in  Teachers  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools  and  in- 
service  growth  of  teachers,  the  course  of  study  in  the 
practice  school  should  exemplify  for  the  state  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  courses  in  the  various  subjects.  In  other 
words,  teachers  and  superintendents  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  state  courses  of  study  will  be  given  thorough 
trial  in  the  practice  schools.  Visits  to  these  schools  for 
observation  and  for  conference  should  be  a  common 
practice. 

9.  The  state  has  an  obligation  to  provide  experimental 
classes  or  schools  wherein  there  may  be  developed  new 
adaptations  of  material  to  differing  pupil  needs,  new 
methods  of  teaching,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  the  discovery 
of  pertinent  facts  in  relation  to  the  processes  of  learning 
and  of  teaching. 

Furthermore,  such  classes  or  special  schools  should  af- 
ford an  opportunity  for  trying  out  methods  that  may  have 
been  developed  in  the  other  schools  of  the  state. 

Through  the  publication  of  results  of  experimental 
work,  through  visitation,  and  by  other  means  of  publicity, 
the  experimental  schools  will  be  an  agency  for  raising 
the  general  level  of  teaching  throughout  the  state. 
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10.  That  the  undertakings  of  all  teacher  preparation 
institutions  may  work  effectively  in  a  common  cause  the 
state  department  of  education  should  provide  for  periodic 
conferences  to  be  attended  by  the  faculties  of  all  Normal 
Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges.  Teachers  in  practice 
schools  are,  of  course,  included.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
these  conferences  would  be  to  discuss  the  reports  of  com- 
mittees who  have  been  at  work  on  various  phases  of  the 
problem.  It  is  only  through  such  conferences  that  the 
professional  morale  of  a  state  may  be  created  and  main- 
tained. 

11.  The  state  has  an  obligation  to  at  least  provide  in- 
formation as  to  available  candidates  for  educational  posi- 
tions both  for  beginners  and  for  teachers  of  experience. 
Hence  the  Bureau  of  Teacher  Placement  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  Division  of  Teacher  Preparation.  Such  a 
Bureau  will  function  most  effectively  as  a  bureau  of  infor- 
mation rather  than  to  actively  engage  in  placing  teachers. 

12.  Since  the  work  of  the  teacher  preparation  institu- 
tions is  essentially  to  prepare  teachers  to  begin  to  teach, 
the  state  should  make  provision  for  their  continued  growth 
by 

(a)  Summer  schools  and  extension  classes  which  shall 
in  effect  be  graduate  schools,  and 

(6)  By  developing  through  the  superintendents  and 
teachers  such  technique  of  supervision  that  with 
the  beginning  teachers  at  least,  the  fact  of  em- 
ployment may  carry  with  it  continued  professional 
growth. 

In  the  latter  work  with  superintendents  other  admin- 
istration divisions  of  the  Department  of  Education  have 
a  contribution  to  make  in  cooperation  with  the  Normal 
Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges. 
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b.  Prepared  Analysis  of  and  Comment  on  These 
Several  Theses 

john  h.  logan 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Neiv  Jersey 

Commissioner  Meredith  has  covered  the  subject  so  com- 
pletely and  in  such  orthodox  fashion  that  I  fear  I  shall 
not  be  able  "  to  start  "  anything,  as  I  had  hoped.  I  shall 
confine  my  remarks,  therefore,  to  certain  points  which  are 
of  special  interest  to  me. 

1.  It  is  essential  that  the  state  have  a  centralized  and 
unified  system,  covering  every  phase  of  teacher  education. 
In  the  future  the  state  will,  I  think,  have  its  controlling 
hand  upon  graduate  or  continuation  education  for  teach- 
ers— that  is,  upon  summer  schools,  extension  courses,  etc. 
At  present  there  is  great  confusion  in  some  of  these  things. 

What  is  the  exact  function  of  university  extension 
courses  so  far  as  teaching  is  concerned  ?  My  conviction  is 
that  they  may  be  of  considerable  academic  importance,  but 
unless  a  very  definite  program  is  carried  out — and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  carry  out  such  a  program — most  of  these 
courses  have  little  or  no  relation  to  teaching.  They 
are  worth  the  energy  spent  upon  them  for  other  things, 
but  not  as  an  aid  to  teachers.  In  !New  Jersey  we  are 
starting,  in  a  small  way,  extension  centers,  the  purpose 
of  which  will  be  to  aid  directly  in  teaching.  These  cen- 
ters will  be  connected  with  the  Normal  Schools,  and  for 
the  present  they  will  occupy  rural  sections  rather  than 
municipal  and  urban.  Certainly,  the  state  must  establish 
and  maintain  some  sort  of  moral  leadership  in  the  whole 
field,  so  as  to  be  in  position  to  say  authoritatively  what 
should  be  done  and  how  it  should  be  done.  There  should 
be  a  state  director  of  the  field  who  could  secure  much 
greater  unity  of  all  the  forces  and  enforce,  where  neces- 
sary, cooperation. 

The  field  of  teacher-education,  of  certification,  of  en- 
forcement of  standards,  of  educational  improvement  of 
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standards,  is  the  most  necessary  function  of  a  state  depart- 
ment. 

2.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  the  state,  certainly 
not  in  New  Jersey,  to  educate  within  its  borders  all  its 
teachers.  It  should,  however,  educate  a  large  percentage 
of  them  in  its  own  schools  in  the  way  in  which  it  wants 
them  educated. 

Many  of  our  young  people  go  to  institutions  just  out- 
side our  borders  and  come  back  home  to  teach.  It  is  desir- 
ble  that  they  be  permitted  to  teach  if  they  get  the  right 
sort  of  preparation.  We  are  doing  very  little  in  New 
Jersey  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  High  Schools 
and  most  of  such  teachers  get  their  preparation  outside 
the  state.  They  come  from  more  than  one  hundred  colleges. 
The  program  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  at 
present  contemplates  the  development  of  centers  for  the 
education  of  high  school  teachers.  Most  of  this  will  be 
done  at  schools  already  in  existence,  but  some  of  it  will 
have  to  be  done  by  developing  one  of  our  Normal  Schools 
for  this  specific  work.  The  Trenton  Normal  School,  our 
oldest  teacher  institution,  has  a  four-year  course  designed 
for  high  school  teachers,  and  it  is  doing  some  good  work, 
but  it  is  not  proposed  to  develop  the  secondary  field  at 
Trenton  to  any  great  extent.  The  primary  task  of  this 
school  is  to  educate  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools 
and  in  specialties,  such  as  the  commercial  field,  music,  and 
physical  training.  It  is  now  planned  to  have  the  Mont- 
clair  State  Normal  School  devote  its  energies  within  the 
near  future  exclusively  to  the  high  school  field  and  to  de 
velop  it  as  a  very  high-class  college  to  take  care  of  limited 
numbers  who  may  wish  to  teach  in  the  High  School. 

3.  The  state  must  look  ahead,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for 
meeting  all  demands,  but  it  should  also  see  to  it  that  it 
it  is  not  paying  for  the  education  of  more  teachers  than 
are  needed.     Some  surplus  is  justifiable. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  say  how  far  New  Jersey  is  justi- 
fied in  turning  out  of  the  Normal  Schools  an  annual  sur- 
plus of  teachers,  that  is,  teachers  who  cannot  be  employed 
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immediately.  Already  the  saturation  point  has  been 
reached  in  many  parts  of  the  state.  We  have  made  a  careful 
study  which  shows  how  many  new  teachers  will  be  needed 
each  year  over  a  period  of  years  and  we  propose  to  fit  our 
normal  schools  to  meet  this  need.  We  are  gradually  rais- 
ing the  standards  for  entrance  as  the  number  of  candidates 
becomes  larger  than  is  necessary. 

4.  All  parts  of  the  state  should  be  provided  for.  There 
is  always  the  problem  of  a  scarcity  of  teachers  in  some 
parts  of  the  state  and  too  many  in  other  parts.  The  state 
will  have  to  find  a  way  of  enforcing  a  proper  distribution 
of  the  teachers  educated  with  state  money.  We  will  have 
to  limit  enrolment  in  Newark  and  Jersey  City  to  the 
numbers  needed  locally  if  graduates  refuse  to  go  to  other 
parts  of  the  state.  Reports  indicate  that  there  are  consid- 
erable numbers  of  Normal  School  graduates  in  the  larger 
cities  of  the  northern  part  of  the  state  who  are  unem- 
ployed. Some  of  them  are  not  employed  because  of  racial 
or  other  reasons  over  which  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation has  no  control.  I  should  like  merely  to  raise  the 
question  as  to  whether  these  technical  state  institutions 
shall  be  able  to  limit  enrolment  as  to  certain  races.  It  is 
not  a  racial  question,  but  largely  a  practical  one.  Can 
the  state  afford  to  educate  them  for  a  specific  service  which 
they  cannot  hope  to  give?  It  is  a  difficult  question,  and 
I  raise  it  merely  for  thought.  In  the  State  Department 
of  Education  and  in  the  Normal  Schools  we  have  no  race 
prejudice.  There  are  many  others  who  will  not  leave 
Newark,  Jersey  City,  or  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
to  go  where  they  are  wanted  and  needed.  Can  anything 
be  done  about  this?  Certainly,  the  state  cannot  afford 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  a  Normal  School  education  to 
everyone  in  New  Jersey  who  might  want  to  take  such 
courses.  Our  only  excuse  for  educating  any  is  that  they 
are  needed  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

5.  I  am  not  unappreciative  of  the  benefits  of  farming 
students  out  in  the  schools  for  practice  teaching,  but  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  on  the  whole,  in  spite 
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of  the  undoubted  benefits  of  direct  contact  with  the  school 
activities,  in  the  future  we  must  do  far  more  of  the  prac- 
tice teaching  on  the  campus,  in  buildings  specially  de- 
signed for  this  purpose.  The  practice  schools  should  be 
model  in  every  respect.  I  think  it  quite  possible  that 
the  practice  school  might  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a 
demonstration  school,  although  this  is  not  so  certain.  We 
are  planning  and  hoping  to  have  complete  practice  schools 
on  every  Normal  School  campus.  This  is  going  to  be 
difficult  because  it  will  cost  a  good  deal  of  money  and 
there  are  very  many  people  who  believe  it  unnecessary. 

6.  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  standard  academic  and  cultural  work  in  every  Normal 
School  curriculum.  I  hope  the  time  may  come  when  the 
purely  professional  courses  will  be  completely  merged  in 
the  content  courses.  Arithmetic  will  have  to  be  taught, 
but  let  it  be  advanced  arithmetic  and  let  the  students 
learn  the  principles  of  advanced  mathematics.  Let  the 
teaching  be  done  by  teachers  who  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  elementary  schools  and  let  every  lesson  be  a  lesson 
in  subject  matter  and  method  of  presenting  it,  as  well  as 
in  all  the  necessary  principles  of  education  and  educa- 
tional psychology.  I  believe  that  in  the  future  the  teacher 
schools  will  approach  more  nearly  to  the  policy  of  the 
schools  of  medicine,  theology,  and  law.  A  physician  is 
trained  by  learning  medicine  and  learning  it  well.  Very 
little  time  is  given  in  a  theological  school  to  the  practice 
of  preaching  and  very  much  time  is  given  to  the 
history  of  religion  and  the  philosophy  of  religion;  to 
languages,  and  interpretation,  to  literature.  Of  course, 
the  actual  making  and  delivering  of  sermons  are  im- 
portant also,  but  only  in  connection  with  a  broad 
education.  The  case  method  has  revolutionized  the  sub- 
ject of  law  in  our  schools.  This  may  have  its  disadvan- 
tages, but  it  does  set  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  and 
require  the  full  use  of  the  student's  intelligence.  Our 
teachers  need  to  know  more  and  to1  be  more  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  great  subjects  with  which  the  world  is 
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concerned.  We  have  yet  to  work  out  the  proper  balancing 
of  content  and  method  in  a  normal  school  course  for  teach- 
ers, but  I  believe  that  every  teacher  in  the  Normal  Schools 
should  be  a  teacher  of  method,  as  well  as  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  his  subject. 


c.  Further  Open  and  Informal  Discussion  of  Them 

(1)    NED  H.  DEARBORN 

State  Director  of  Teacher-Training,  New  York 

Commissioner  Meredith's  analysis  of  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  a  satisfactory  state  program  for  teacher-training 
shows  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  problems  involved. 
The  several  points  raised  merit  the  most  careful  consid- 
eration. In  the  time  allotted  I  shall  try  to  outline  for  fur- 
ther thought  an  elaboration  of  the  point  that  "  a  state 
has  a  right  and  an  obligation  to  select  those  whom  it  will 
train  for  later  service  in  the  schools  of  the  state." 

For  several  years  New  York  State  has  required  gradua- 
tion from  an  approved  or  recognized  four-year  High 
School  course  as  a  requirement  for  admission  to  the  regu- 
lar courses  of  her  ten  State  Normal  Schools.  A  physical 
examination  by  a  reputable  physician  has  been  required 
for  admission  beginning  September,  1925.  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  superintendents  of  schools  and  the  High 
School  principal  regarding  the  potential  professional  fit- 
ness of  the  candidate  for  admission  is  also  required.  With 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  enrolment  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools  during  the  last  seven  years  (1905  to  5866)  and 
the  pronounced  tendency  to  improved  standards  for  the 
preparation  and  certification  of  teachers  it  is  thought  that 
additional  admission  requirements  should  be  established 
to  provide  for  an  increasingly  better  selection  of  prospec- 
tive teachers. 

Studies  have  been  completed  which  indicate  that  teach- 
ers' ratings  in  the  High  School  subjects  are  fairly  reliable 
as  an  index  of  probable  success  in  Normal  School  work. 
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New  York  State  with  her  system  of  Regents  examinations 
and  local  school  ratings,  from  a  purely  scientific  viewpoint, 
is  unable  at  present  to  set  a  standard  by  which  candidates 
for  admission  may  be  accepted  or  rejected.  A  special  com- 
mittee meeting  in  Buffalo  last  Monday  recommends  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  relation  of  High  School  ratings  and  Nor- 
mal School  ratings  in  New  York  State  so  that  some  stand- 
ard may  be  established.  If  a  system  of  averages  is  agreed 
upon  which  will  provide  an  index  of  the  High  School 
ratings  of  individuals  admitted  to  Normal  Schools  and  a 
similar  system  of  averages  is  devised  providing  an  index 
of  the  ratings  earned  in  Normal  School,  correlations  can 
be  made  and  a  minimum  High  School  standing  can  be 
determined  in  terms  of  the  graduation  requirements  agreed 
upon  for  Normal  Schools.  This  committee  further 
recommends  that  an  investigation  be  conducted  with  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  intelligence  tests,  of  achievement  tests 
in  English,  and  of  such  entrance  examinations  as  are  used 
at  Columbia,  Dartmouth,  and  Brown  Universities  as 
means  of  selection.  This  study  can  be  conducted  in  the 
same  way  suggested  for  the  study  of  High  School  ratings 
in  comparison  with  Normal  School  ratings.  It  is  also 
recommended  by  this  committee  that  efforts  be  made  to 
develop  an  interest  test  and  a  personality  score-card  and 
experimental  methods  adopted  to  determine  the  useful- 
ness of  such  methods  in  the  selection  of  prospective  teach- 
ers. The  results  are  of  course  not  predictable.  The  pra- 
posals  made,  however,  indicate  that  New  York  recognizes 
the  principle  stated  by  Commissioner  Meredith  and  will 
undertake  over  a  period  of  two  or  three  years  to  find  the 
best  possible  method  or  combination  of  methods  to  select 
her  prospective  teachers. 

When  local  communities  accept  state  subsidy  for  public 
school  work  as  they  do  in  New  York  State  for  a  variety 
of  purposes,  such  as  teachers'  quotas,  partial  building  costs, 
sums  toward  purchase  of  books  and  special  equipment, 
partial  transportation  costs  and  so  on,  they  obligate  them- 
selves to  permit  the  state  to  name  the  conditions  under 
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which,  such  financial  assistance  may  be  given.  Contrari- 
wise, when  the  state  assumes  the  responsibility  for  the 
disbursement  of  money  raised  by  public  taxation  it  must 
guard  against  the  indiscriminate  disbursement  and  use 
of  such  funds.  This  can  be  done  only  through  the  formu- 
lation of  state  regulations  and  standards.  To  carry  the 
point  a  step  further  it  could  be  said  that  when  a  state 
assumes  the  responsibility  for  maintaining  institutions 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  an  obligation  is  thereby 
assumed  for  the  selection  of  those  people  who  are  best 
qualified  to  profit  by  expenditure  of  money  for  such  pur- 
poses. State  authorities  are  in  a  very  real  sense  responsi- 
ble to  the  state  as  a  whole  for  safe-guarding  the  use  of 
public  funds  and  should  be  held  strictly  accountable  for 
the  discharge  of  such  obligations.  The  validity  of  such 
a  position  is  no  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in  New 
York  State,  where  the  expenditure  of  state  funds  for 
public  education  will  in  two  or  three  years  reach  nearly 
one  hundred  million  dollars.  Fortunately,  the  New  York 
State  Education  Law  permits  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  establish  such  standards  as  he  sees  fit  for  the 
admission  of  students  to  state  institutions  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers.  That  enables  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  press  the  question  of  selection  to  whatever  point 
the  supply  and  demand  of  teachera  will  warrant.  The 
importance  of  the  selection  of  prospective  teachers  com- 
mands constant  vigilance. 


(2)    ROY  L.  SMITH 

Principal  State  Normal  School,  North  Adams, 
Massachusetts 

The  state  has  no  more  important  function  than  that  of 
educating  its  boys  and  girls.  In  the  education  of  boys 
and  girls  the  teacher  is  the  most  significant  factor.  Hence 
the  importance  of  a  state  program  for  the  professional 
education  of  teachers.     What  are  the  essential  features 
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of  a  satisfactory  state  program  for  the  professional  edu- 
cation of  teachers. 

Preliminary  and  fundamental  to  any  intelligent  pro- 
gram, there  must  be  a  knowledge  of  the  number  and  kinds 
of  teachers  needed  yearly  by  the  state. 

The  knowledge  concerning  the  teacher  needs  of  the 
state  should  be  as  exact  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  A 
careful  study  of  the  teacher  turn-over  based  upon  reports 
of  the  changes  in  the  teaching  positions  alread  established 
is  one  important  factor.  The  second  necessary  procedure 
involves  a  survey  of  the  teaching  needs  of  the  state,  taking 
into  consideration  not  only  how  those  needs  have  been 
met,  but  what  additional  types  of  education  must  be  pro- 
vided in  order  to  deal  fairly  with  the  children  of  the  state. 

There  must  be  located  throughout  the  state  at  suitable 
places  an  adequate  number  of  teacher-training  institu- 
tions adequately  equipped  for  their  task.  In  broad  out- 
look this  equipment  will  consist  of  three  essential  features: 

1.  The  first  will  be  adequate  buildings  for  the  regular 
classroom  work.  These  must  be  on  a  par  with  the  very 
best  that  obtains  or  should  obtain  in  college  or  in  technical 
school.  As  nearly  as  possible  ideal  conditions  should  pre- 
vail. There  should  be  ample  campus  room.  Classrooms 
should  be  commodious  and  in  sufficient  number  to  allow 
for  the  most  perfect  development  and  conduct  of  essential 
courses.  Classrooms  must  be  doubly  equipped.  Not  only 
must  there  be  books  and  other  materials  of  college  grade 
but  there  must  also  be  the  materials  used  by  children  in 
regular  public  school  work. 

2.  Provision  must  be  made  at  the  institution  itself  for 
observation  work  and  demonstration  lessons,  involving  the 
various  grades  of  school  work,  primary  and  intermediate 
grades,  Junior  and  Senior  High.  This  necessitates  the 
fitting  up  of  some  rooms  where  actual  classroom  work 
with  these  children  may  be  carried  on  for  purposes  of 
observation  by  college  classes  and  other  rooms  where 
demonstration  lessons  may  be  naturally  and  easily  pro- 
vided for  double  or  triple  sections  of  college  students 
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without  waste  of  time  and  effort.  Special  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  ventilation,  lighting  and  equipment  of  these 
rooms. 

3.  Since  the  development  of  the  individual  is  of  su- 
preme importance  in  training  for  teaching,  definite 
opportunity  for  learning  "  the  art  of  living  together  "  and 
of  adjusting  one's  personality  to  other  personalities  must 
be  provided  for.  This  can  best  be  done  through  dormi- 
tory life  where  the  untrained  and  raw  recruit  can  be 
helped  to  learn  and  practice  the  essential  social  graces. 
This  will  preclude  any  possibility  of  later  failure  through 
ignorance  of  established  social  usages.  ISTo  adequate  de- 
velopment can  possibly  come  through  riding  long  hours 
on  train,  trolley  or  auto,  with  only  hit  and  miss  contacts 
with  school  life,  which  leaves  one  at  the  end  of  his  tech- 
nical course  still  a  provincial  with  a  narrow  and  circum- 
scribed social  outlook.  For  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual, dormitories  must  be  established  and  maintained 
that  the  school  may  be  able  to  provide  a  satisfactory  pro- 
gram of  social  and  ethical  training. 

In  addition  to  the  central  plant,  where  the  regular  class- 
room work  and  the  administrative  work  is  being  carried 
on,  there  must  be  connected  with  and  an  integral  part  of 
the  teacher-training  institution,  a  sufficient  number  of 
typical  public  schools  of  the  various  grades  to  afford  ample 
opportunity  for  observation  and  practice  teaching.  These 
should  be  so  situated  that  there  is  adequate  supervision 
both  of  the  regular  work  of  the  school  and  of  the  work 
of  the  student  teachers.  There  should  also  be  connected 
with  the  teacher-training  institution,  whether  within  the 
walls  of  the  institution  itself  or  as  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system,  an  experimental  school,  where  the  special- 
ists who  have  charge  of  the  work  of  the  normal  and  of 
the  demonstration  and  training  departments  may  carry 
out  in  detail  work  that  they  believe  to  be  of  value,  but 
which  has  not  as  yet  become  a  recognized  part  of  the  gen- 
eral public  school  program. 
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Given  the  knowledge  of  the  teaching  needs  of  the  state, 
an  adequate  number  of  teacher-training  institutions  ade- 
quately equipped,  with  their  concomitants  of  demonstra- 
tion, practice  and  experimental  schools,  there  must  then 
be  a  dissemination  of  information  concerning  the  work 
of  these  schools  and  the  staters  need  of  candidates  for 
training.  Until  the  secondary  school  students  are  made 
aware  of  the  opportunities  in  the  teaching  profession,  of 
the  needs  of  the  state  along  these  lines,  and  of  their  pos- 
sible fitness  for  such  service,  we  shall  never  recruit  the 
right  persons  to  render  this  important  service  to  the  state. 
At  present  many  who  would  be  among  the  most  competent 
members  of  the  teaching  profession  never  enter  the  teach- 
ing ranks  merely  because  they  do  not  understand  either 
the  need  for  this  type  of  service  or  of  their  fitness  to  render 
such  service.  It  is  essential  that  the  state  furnish  every 
potential  candidate  with  this  information. 

Having  enlightened  all  of  the  potential  candidates  for 
the  teaching  service  there  must  next  be  provision  for  the 
selection  of  those  best  qualified  to  undertake  the  training. 
It  will  readily  be  understood  that  no  absolute  standards 
are  as  yet  or  possibly  will  ever  be  available  as  guide  posts 
in  this_all-important  matter.  However,  the  very  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  selection  is  accomplished 
with  the  highest  degree  of  certainty  that  the  right  ones 
are  selected  for  admission  to  the  teacher-training  institu- 
tions. 

Scholarship  records  are  important.  Examinations  may 
have  a  place.  Intelligence  quotients  and  intelligence  tests 
have  guidance  value.  But  in  addition  to  these  we  must 
still  depend  largely  upon  the  opinions  of  qualified  second- 
ary teachers  to  help  us  in  the  selection  of  those  students 
whom  they  have  known  throughout  the  four  years  of  sec- 
ondary education.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  at  present 
so  little  is  certain  concerning  those  personal  qualities 
which  are  indicative  of  success  in  teaching.  Here  is  one 
of  the  many  important  fields  for  investigation  which  the 
state  should  sponsor.     As  fast  as  it  is  available,  scientific 
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help  in  the  selection  of  candidates  for  teaching  should  be 
put  at  the  disposal  of  secondary  teachers. 

Almost  of  equal  importance  with  the  selection  of  the 
best  prospective  students  is  provision  for  the  elimination 
of  those  who,  after  having  entered  upon  their  teacher- 
training  course,  prove  themselves  to  be  unfitted  for  the 
work.  There  should  be  no  stigma  attached  to  the  elim- 
ination of  students  from  the  course,  but  from  the  begin- 
ning it  should  be  understood  that  our  knowledge  of  human 
nature  is  as  yet  so  incomplete  and  the  students  entering 
upon  their  post  high  school  course  have  so  little  knowl- 
edge of  their  own  possibilities  and  preferences  that  the 
dropping  out  of  the  course  by  many  who  enter  it  is  natural 
and  necessary.  The  program  of  work  in  the  state  schools 
of  education  should  be  so  distinctly  professional  that  a 
student's  unfitness  for  continuing  the  work  should  be  as 
evident  to  the  student  himself  as  to  his  teachers.  There 
should  be  definite  provision  for  the  honorable  withdrawal 
(or  if  necessary  for  the  legal  elimination)  of  such  students. 

Again  a  satisfactory  state  program  for  the  professional 
education  of  teachers  implies  that  the  teacher-training 
institution  must  be  manned  by  a  force  of  the  most  com- 
petent teachers  securable.  To  hold  so  responsible  a  posi- 
tion under  the  state  demands  education,  professional 
training  and  experience  of  the  highest  order.  ISTo  one 
should  be  permitted  to  teach  in  these  institutions  who 
has  inadequate  education  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term. 
No  one  should  be  permitted  to  teach  in  these  institutions 
who  has  not  had  specific  training  in  the  science  and  art 
of  pedagogy.  Actual  and  varied  experience  in  the  school 
room  is  needed  above  and  beyond  knowledge  and  train- 
ing. No  mere  theorist  has  any  claim  whatever  to  a  posi- 
tion on  the  teaching  staff  of  a  teacher-training  institution. 
In  addition,  the  personality  and  elements  of  leadership 
of  the  teacher-training  teachers  must  be  outstanding. 
How  shall  the  institution  be  assured  of  this  type  of  lead- 
ership ? 
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Two  things  seem  to  be  essential : 

1.  Compensation  adequate  to  attract  these  teachers  to 
this  field,  even  at  the  expense  of  every  other  field  of 
educational  and  social  service,  and 

2.  Recognition  of  the  work  of  these  teachers  in  the 
rewards  which  come  through  appreciation  of  their 
leadership  in  the  profession. 

Whatever  the  length  of  the  course  or  of  the  courses  for 
the  training  of  teachers  at  the  central  institution,  gradua- 
tion can  never  represent  complete  training,  hut  rather  the 
minimum  essentials  for  beginning  work  in  the  profession. 
The  state,  therefore,  must  make  provision  for  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  its  teaching  force.  This  will  involve, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  program,  extension  work,  sum- 
mer sessions,  demonstration  lessons  given  at  times  to 
accommodate  teachers  in  service,  and  experimental  work. 
Provision  must  also  be  made  for  dissemination  of  litera- 
ture concerning  progress  in  teaching  methods  in  new 
materials  for  work,  and  in  any  new  and  valuable  ideas. 

In  this  program  for  professional  growth,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  personnel  of  the  teacher-training  institutions 
themselves  must  not  be  omitted.  It  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  the  leaders  in  the  professional  education 
of  teachers  shall  themselves  develop  year  by  year,  and  by 
their  continued  progress  lead  the  profession  of  teaching 
to  higher  and  higher  standards.  How  shall  this  desired 
end  be  brought  about  ? 

First,  programs  must  be  so  arranged  that  time  is  left 
for  professional  growth  and  improvement.  The  teacher 
in  the  state  schools  of  education  must  never  be  so  crowded 
with  classroom  work  that  he  becomes  a  mere  beast  of 
burden,  with  no  time  or  opportunity  for  an  outlook  be- 
yond the  walls  of  the  classrooms.  There  must  be  time  for 
the  study  of  educational  problems.  There  must  be  such 
an  arrangement  of  program  as  will  allow  these  teachers  to 
carry  on  definite  experimental  work,  authorship,  and  dem- 
ocratic leadership  in  the  field  of  education.     There  must 
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be  contacts  both  within  the  state  and  beyond  the  state 
limits  where  those  who  must  lead  touch  shoulders  with 
others  in  positions  of  leadership  and  through  mutual 
inspiration  and  interchange  of  ideas  promote  the  progress 
of  the  cause. 

In  order  to  bring  about  the  above,  a  central  organiza- 
tion is  necessary.  Without  organization  to  produce  the 
desired  end,  the  desired  end  is  never  attained.  If  the 
essential  features  of  a  satisfactory  state  program  for  the 
professional  education  of  teachers  are  to  be  secured,  there 
must  be  a  central  state  organization  working  all  the  time 
to  bring  these  things  to  pass.  What  shall  be  the  type  of 
that  central  organization  ?  Must  it  be  autocratic  ?  Can 
it  be  democratic?  Historically  there  has  developed  in 
each  of  the  states  various  types  of  state  educational  de- 
partments. Revolutionary  changes  probably  cannot  and 
should  not  be  precipitated.  We  may,  however,  postulate 
the  ideal  toward  which  we  should  direct  our  efforts. 

Whatever  the  state's  central  organization,  it  would 
seem  that  there  must  be  someone  within  the  department 
to  whom  is  given  the  responsibility  and  authority  for  the 
development  of  the  teacher-training  program.  This  should 
be  his  sole  and  complete  task.  He  should  be  given  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  helpers  to  do  well  the  work  of  his  depart- 
ment. In  working  out  the  details  of  the  teacher-training 
program  for  the  state,  much  opportunity  should  be  given 
for  the  advice  and  suggestions  that  will  come  from  those 
who  are  actually  doing  the  work  in  individual  institutions. 
Hence,  organized  conferences  of  those  in  charge  of  admin- 
istering the  teacher-training  institutions  and  of  those 
doing  the  classroom  work  in  those  institutions  are  essen- 
tial to  the  development  of  the  state's  program.  Only  by 
so  organizing  that  the  best  results  of  experience  may  be 
made  to  contribute  to  the  complete  unification  of  the  state's 
teacher-training  program,  can  efficiency  and  progress  be 
assured  in  the  development  of  a  competent  staff  of  teachers 
for  the  state's  public  school  system. 
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4.  WHAT  MAY  WE  REGARD  AS  THE  UNIQUE 
OR  SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITIES  OF  MUNICI- 
PAL TEACHER-TRAINING  INSTITUTIONS 
FOR  DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE  IN  THE  PRO- 
FESSIONAL EDUCATION   OF  TEACHERS? 

a.  Statement  and  Brief  Development  of  Theses 

CARROLL  D.  REED 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

During  the  last  fifty  years  of  American  education  there 
has  been  a  constant  rise  and  fall  in  the  popularity  of  the 
city  teacher-training  school.  From  1875  to  1900  we  went 
through  a  period  during  which  the  number  of  these  nor- 
mal schools  increased  very  rapidly,  but  in  the  year  1902 
the  city  Normal  School  peak  was  reached  and  since  that 
time  there  has  been  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  number  of 
these  schools.  At  the  present  time  there  are  42  such 
schools  maintained  as  city  institutions,  each  devoted  to 
the  training  of  teachers  for  one  particular  community. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  elimination  of  many  of  these 
schools  has  been  a  benefit  because  the  schools  which  have 
been  eliminated  have  been  those  in  which  the  standards 
were  low.  During  the  last  fifty  years  there  has  been  gradu- 
ally growing  the  conception  that  the  certification  of  teachers 
is  a  matter  for  the  state.  It  has  naturally  followed  that  the 
state  has  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  training  of 
teachers  to  meet  its  own  requirements.  The  natural  result 
has  been  the  elimination  of  all  city  training  institutions 
which  could  not  or  did  not  meet  the  standards  set  by  the 
states.  However,  this  process  of  elimination  has  worked 
in  a  very  positive  way  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  raise 
the  standards  in  those  city  Normal  Schools  which  have 
survived.  Those  which  are  existing  today  are  equal  to 
the  state  schools  in  scholarship  and  professional  stand- 
ards. In  fact,  in  many  cases  the  city  institutions  have 
become  teachers'  colleges  and  are  requiring  four  years  or 
more  of  training  of  candidates  for  the  elementary  schools. 
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This  has  been  a  natural  development  probably  hastened  by 
the  fact  that  the  salary  schedule  is  higher  in  the  schools 
of  large  cities  than  in  other  communities  of  the  state. 

There  are  certain  very  definite  factors  which  must  be 
considered  in  estimating  the  unique  opportunity  which 
city  training  institutions  have  in  preparing  teachers, 
among  which  are  the  following : 

1.  Exact  Knowledge  of  the  Educational  Needs   of  the 

Community. 

Educational  needs  are  not  uniform  over  an  area  as 
wide  and  diversified  as  a  state.  Educational  needs 
should  determine  the  curriculum  of  a  community 
and  to  a  very  large  extent  also  determine  the  school 
organization.  The  city  Normal  School  is  keenly 
aware  of  these  needs. 

2.  Clear-cut  and  Definite  Training  Requirements. 

Wide  differences  in  school  organization  and  teaching 
methods  between  different  cities  bring  about  in- 
creasingly complex  problems  in  the  training  of 
teachers.  The  platoon  school,  the  extent  to  which  the 
departmental  work  is  used  in  the  elementary  schools, 
the  tendency  toward  individual  instruction,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  classroom  teacher  is  expected  to 
understand  and  to  make  use  of  standard  tests, — all 
these  matters  of  policy  affect  the  job  of  the  ele- 
mentary teacher  and  influence  the  training  for  that 
job.  Efficiency  is  increased  and  waste  is  eliminated 
if  the  administrative  authority  which  is  responsible 
for  these  policies  may  also  guide  the  training  of 
teachers.  Prospective  teachers  in  the  city  school 
system  may  in  a  city  Normal  School  be  given  definite 
training  in  the  same  course  of  study  which  they  are 
to  use  after  graduation  and  may  receive  their  prac- 
tice in  the  identical  school  organization  to  which 
they  must  adjust  themselves  after  graduation. 
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3.  Better  Relationship  Between  Theory  and  Practice. 

In  many  city  Normal  Schools,  the  practice  school  is 
under  the  same  roof  as  the  Normal  School,  and  in 
practically  every  case  it  is  under  the  same  prin- 
cipal. The  training  school  is  the  vital  part  of  any 
teacher- training  institution.  When  it  is  possible  to 
have  this  school  closely  related  to  the  normal  classes 
and  subject  to  the  same  authority,  many  problems 
are  easily  solved.  The  practice  school  being  a  regu- 
lar city  school  offers  natural  school  room  situations 
for  the  beginning  teacher.  The  practice  school  may 
be  brought  still  closer  to  the  Normal  School  by  fre- 
quent visitation  of  students  in  the  practice  depart- 
ment by  the  teachers  of  theory.  Such  a  close 
relationship  is  only  possible  where  we  have  a  com- 
paratively simple  organization  which  exists  in  the 
city  Normal  School. 

4.  Loyalty  to  the  City  School  System  is  Easily  Inculcated 

in  the  Young  Teachers  Since  it  is  the  Same  Loyalty 
Which  They  Feel  to  Their  School  as  Students. 
The  state  of  mind  of  the  young  teacher  is  extremely 
important  both  to  her  own  success  and  to  the  morale 
of  the  school  system.  Loyalty  to  a  school  administra- 
tion implies  intellectual  assent  to  certain  educational 
doctrines  and  policies.  When  these  doctrines  have 
been  part  of  the  student's  training  so  that  graduation 
from  school  and  entrance  into  her  profession  necessi- 
tates no  change  in  these  loyalties,  we  have  a  situation 
which  makes  the  right  attitude  of  mind  easy  and 
natural. 

5.  The  Follow-Up  of  Young  Teachers  is  Easy. 

In  Bridgeport  we  require  of  each  young  teacher  a 
two-year  probationary  period  during  which  time 
she  is  closely  supervised,  not  only  by  the  supervisory 
force  of  the  city  school  system,  but  also  by  the 
principal  of  the  Normal  School.  Students  who 
experience  difficulties  in  adjusting  themselves  to  the 
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teaching  job  feel  that  the  way  is  open  to  them  to 
ask  assistance  and  advice  from  the  school  from  which 
they  have  been  graduated.  In  fact,  the  school  takes 
the  aggressive  in  this  matter  and  gives  students 
whatever  assistance  is  necessary  during  the  first  cru- 
cial years. 

Opportunity  for  Contribution  to  the  Improvement  of 
Teachers  in  the  Service. 

The  city  Normal  School  may  be  the  only  institution 
of  higher  learning  in  the  city,  and  as  such  offers 
extension  courses  to  teachers  in  the  service  who 
otherwise  would  not  have  these  opportunities.  There 
are  in  every  system  of  schools,  many  old  teachers 
who  have  been  faithful  in  the  service,  but  who  lack 
the  modern  viewpoint  which  professional  courses 
would  give  them.  Such  teachers  are  glad  of  the 
opportunity  which  a  city  Normal  School  offers  them 
for  extension  work.  The  Normal  School  may  be 
made  the  center  of  professional  improvement  for 
such  teachers.  At  Bridgeport  during  the  past  year 
we  have  held  a  series  of  meetings  at  the  Normal 
School  to  which  we  have  brought  in  the  best  speakers 
available  for  our  normal  students  and  also  for  teach- 
ers in  service.  Teachers  of  the  city  have  been  in- 
vited to  these  meetings  and  have  been  glad  to  attend. 

Schools  of  the  City  are  Available  for  Laboratory  Pur- 
poses Giving  the  Normal  School  Large  Opportuni- 
ties for  Research. 

This  is  the  scientific  age  in  education  and  recent  ad- 
vances which  have  been  made  have  been  the  result  of 
scientific  research.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
which  any  professional  school  has  is  in  finding  natu- 
ral situations  involving  many  boys  and  girls  where 
educational  experiments  may  be  made.  The  city 
Normal  School,  by  its.  close  relationship  with  other 
city  schools  has  this  opportunity  in  a  large  measure. 

Opportunity  to  Check  Policies  and  Revise  Them  in 
Accordance  With  the  Results. 
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The  real  test  of  the  success  of  any  training  institu- 
tion is  found  in  the  results  achieved  by  its  graduates. 
It  is  very  likely  that  mistakes  will  be  made  in  the 
kind  of  training  given  and  in  methods.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  to  follow-up  closely  the  graduates  of 
the  school,  to  discover  their  shortcomings  quickly 
and  to  check  up  on  the  mistakes  in  our  own  policy 
and  to  alter  our  methods  in  order  that  the  best  results 
may  be  attained. 
9.  Opportunity  to  Sift  and  Choose  the  Best  Material  in 
the  High  School  as  Prospective  Teachers. 
In  Bridgeport  we  have  every  year  about  100  young 
women  who  apply  for  admission  to  the  city  Normal 
School.  Out  of  this  large  group  we  choose  40.  The 
choice  is  made  on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  person- 
ality, health  and  other  factors  influencing  a  girl's 
probable  success  as  a  teacher.  This  eliminates  at 
the  beginning  students  who  would  probably  fail  or 
become  mediocre  teachers.  By  keeping  our  school 
small  and  insisting  upon  high  standards  of  entrance 
many  of  the  problems  which  exist  in  choosing  teach- 
ers are  met  at  the  time  of  entrance  to  the  Normal 
School.  This  opportunity  is  probably  the  greatest 
single  advantage  which  the  city  Normal  School 
offers,  and  the  success  of  our  school  depends  in  a 
large  measure  upon  the  care  with  which  these  choices 
are  made. 


6.  Prepared   Analysis   of  and   Comment   on   These 
Several  Theses 

john  s.  roberts 
District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City 

1.  A  city  Normal  Training  School  has  opportunties 
to  study  and  to  adapt  its  work  to  meet 

(a)   The  general  environment  existing  in  the  city  or 
town  where  the  school  is  located. 
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(&)   The  racial   influences,   aims   and  abilities   of  its 
people. 

(c)  Its  political  conditions. 

(d)  Its  economic  problems. 

2.  Results  of  such  a  study,  in  relation  to  the  Normal 
Training  Schools  of  New  York  City  indicate : 

(a)  The  difficulties  which  we  have  to  face: 

In  the  city  of  New  York  we  have  the  problem 
of  huge  numbers.  Six  million  people  live  in  this 
city.     Two  million  of  them  are  foreign  born. 

Many  of  the  students  who  enter  the  Normal 
Training  Schools  are  the  product  of  overcrowded 
conditions  and  of  foreign  influences.  Crowds  are 
not  conducive  to  good  manners,  true  culture  or 
proper  physical  development. 

City  life  hampers  the  free  physical  growth  that 
ought  to  be  the  birthright  of  every  child. 

Playing  in  the  streets  may  develop  cunning  and 
alertness  but  it  does  not  promote  that  poise  and 
freedom,  that  glow  of  health,  which  playing  in 
the  open  fields  brings.  Then,  too,  knowledge  of 
nature,  the  birds,  the  trees,  the  flowers,  cannot 
come  to  the  child  who  is  forced  to  play  on  paved 
streets  and  between  brick  walls. 

Foreign  parentage  makes  the  language  problem 
difficult.  The  influence  of  foreign  language,  for- 
eign accent,  foreign  customs,  cannot  be  entirely 
offset  by  the  five  hours  of  daily  instruction  in  a 
public  school. 

(b)  The  bright  side  of  the  picture: 

Children  in  our  congested  districts  often  have 
to  work  hard  both  in  the  home  and  out  of  it.  While 
still  babies  themselves  many  of  them  have  to  be 
little  mothers.  As  soon  as  the  law  permits  many 
of  them  have  to  be  bread-winners,  and  help  sup- 
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port  large  families.  They  work  hard  indeed,  but 
they  are  willing  to  work,  and  most  of  them  work 
with  a  smile.  To  them  life  is  real,  life  is  earnest. 
They  show  perseverance  and  determination  to  a 
marked  degree. 

Little  opportunity  for  study  is  found  in  such 
homes,  but  these  earnest  students  frequent  our  pub- 
lic libraries,  attend  the  best  plays  and  listen  to 
the  finest  music.  They  are  interested  in  the  com- 
mercial, industrial  and  economic  problems  of  the 
day,  and  many  are  striving  individually  and  col- 
lectively to  solve  these  problems. 

3.  How  shall  we,  as  teachers  in  training  schools,  meet 
this  condition  ? 

How  shall  we  meet  these  students  ?  How  shall  we  give 
them  the  refinement,  the  culture  and  the  correct  use  of 
English  which  are  essential  for  teachers  ?  Surely  not 
by  complaining  about  conditions  or  bemoaning  our  lot, 
but  rather  by  considering  that  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
help  our  fellows. 

Here  are  two  practical  suggestions: 

(a)  By  establishing  better  classes  in  Oral  English,  in 
Health  Education,  in  Nature  Study,  in  History, 
in  Organized  Play  and  Recreation. 

(b)  By  being  ourselves  inspirational. 

Are  we  as  strong  on  our  rights  as  on  our  duties  ? 
Are  we  soldierlike  teachers,  ready  to  obey  orders, 
ready  to  carry  on  ?  Are  we  accepting  the  material 
as  it  comes  to  us  ?  Are  we  so  moulding  and  refin- 
ing it  that  we  are  sending  out  of  our  Normal 
Training  Schools  better  material  than  that  which 
entered  them  ?  Will  the  graduates  of  our  Normal 
Training  Schools  be  ready,  in  their  turn,  to  go 
forth  and  give  to  the  children  of  our  city  the  high 
ideals  for  which  our  American  civilization  stands  ? 
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c.  Further  Open  and  Informal  Discussion  of  Them 

JAMES  R.   NUGENT 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Reed  is  right  in  his  statement  that  the  city  Normal 
Training  Schools  existing  today  are  equal  to  the  state 
schools  in  scholarship  and  professional  standards.  The 
state  of  New  Jersey  recognizes  this  fact  in  the  Jersey 
City  ISTormal  School  when  it  grants  licenses  to  its  gradu- 
ates to  teach  in  any  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  state. 

Jersey  City  clearly  recognizes  the  need  of  clear  cut 
and  definite  training  requirements  in  providing  in  its 
Normal  School  opportunities  for  the  students  to  observe 
and  practice  group  teaching,  personally  to  conduct,  score 
and  analyze  standard  tests,  to  do  real  practice  work  in 
the  departmental  and  platoon  schools  and  to  receive  from 
the  method  and  critic  teachers  definite  instructions  regard- 
ing the  carrying  out  of  the  city  course  of  study. 

The  better  relationship  between  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice mentioned  by  Dr.  Reed  is  very  vitally  exemplified 
in  Jersey  City  and  the  results  shown  by  the  teachers  who 
have  had  this  special  combination  of  theory  and  practice 
is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  great  worth. 

Nineteen  schools  situated  in  various  parts  of  Jersey 
City  are  used  as  practice  schools  where  the  students  are 
given  opportunity  to  do  real  teaching  in  grades  from  first 
year  to  the  eighth.  This  teaching  is  done  under  real  class- 
room conditions  closely  supervised  by  the  critic  teacher 
and  supervisor  of  methods.  At  regular  intervals  the  stu- 
dents who  do  the  practice  teaching  and  the  teacher  of  the- 
ory meet  for  discussion  of  the  various  classroom  problems. 
Special  help  is  given  to  those  students  who  show  any 
particular  weakness.  This  to  my  mind  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing great  advantages  of  city  Normal  Schools. 

In  Jersey  City  the  student's  own  peculiar  sense  of 
loyalty  to  the  city  system  is  further  increased  by  addresses 
during  the  year  by  the  Superintendent,  Assistant  Super- 
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intendents,  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  neigh- 
boring superintendents  and  others  who  can  be  secured. 
This  unique  opportunity  does  much  for  distinctive  service 
in  the  professional  education  of  teachers. 

In  regard  to  Dr.  Reed's  fifth  opportunity  for  distinc- 
tive service  I  can  say  that  Jersey  City  is  second  to  none 
in  this  regard.  I  thoroughly  believe  that  an  efficient 
follow-up  system  renders  a  significant  service  in  the  train- 
ing of  teachers.  When  any  one  of  our  students  either 
during  her  practice  periods  or  when  substituting  after 
graduation,  falls  below  the  required  standard  she  is  visited 
by  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  and  the  Supervisor 
of  Methods ;  her  work  is  carefully  observed,  her  difficulties 
noted,  and  the  necessary  assistance  is  given  so  that  she 
may  be  successfully  carried  over  her  trial  period. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  Dr.  Reed  that  the  city  Normal 
School  should  provide  opportunities  for  training  in  service 
but  I  would  add  that  where  such  extension  courses  are 
given  they  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  vitally  to  improve 
the  teaching  and  raise  the  standard  of  culture  of  the  teach- 
ers. There  are  many  courses  given  to  teachers  today 
which  are  too  technical  and  theoretical  for  the  average 
teacher  to  apply  to  real  classroom  practice. 

A  unique  opportunity  for  municipal  teacher  training, 
not  mentioned  by  Dr.  Reed,  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of 
the  elementary  school  principal.  In  Jersey  City  these 
principals  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the  Principal  of 
Training  School  and  report  to  him  any  difficulties  or  ex- 
cellencies of  the  graduates.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  very 
substantial  way  to  check  up  major  mistakes  in  the  policies 
of  the  Normal  School  and  to  suggest  needed  changes  for 
improvement. 

The  last  but  not  the  least  important  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Reed,  that  of  choice  of  entrants,  needs  very  careful  con- 
sideration, as  it  is  not  an  easy  problem  to  solve.  A  student 
who  at  the  beginning  does  not  show  much  promise  of 
being  a  good  teacher  sometimes  becomes  successful  later 
on.     High  scholarship  does  not  alway  mean  that  its  pos- 
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sessor  will  become  a  good  teacher,  but  when  the  Superin- 
tendent, the  High  School,  a  well  chosen  committee,  the 
faculty  and  the  Principal  of  a  Normal  School  all  cooperate 
with  the  idea  of  choosing  the  best  the  success  of  the  city 
Normal  School  is  practically  assured. 

The  time  will  probably  come  when  the  state  will  take 
care  of  the  teacher-training  and  thus  eliminate  the  city 
Normal  Schools.  But  in  spite  of  this  the  city  Normal 
School  has  its  place  and  also  has  many  unique  opportuni- 
ties for  distinctive  service  in  the  professional  education 
of  teachers  which  can  not  be  embraced  by  the  state  schools. 

5.  WHAT  DO  OUR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
WANT  TO  KNOW  ABOUT  TEACHING  AS'  A 
CAREER  AND  ABOUT  THE  STEPS  TO  BE 
TAKEN  IN  PREPARING  EOR  IT  ? 

a.    MISS  ELLA  SHIELDS 

Senior  in  Julia  Richmond  High  School, 
New  York  City 

"What  do  High  School  students  really  want  to  know 
about  teaching  as  a  career  and  about  the  steps  to  be  taken 
in  preparing  for  it  ?" 

Curiously  enough,  when  that  question  was  put  to  me,  a 
prospective  Normal  Training  School  candidate,  I  realized 
for  the  first  time  how  frequently  many  of  us  enter  schools 
on  faith  or  by  tradition  and  how  little  conscious  inquiry 
we  make  about  even  so  important  a  thing  as  training  for 
our  future  careers.  The  answer  to  the  question  of  where 
to  go  to  become  a  teacher  seems  to  be  naturally:  to  a 
Teachers'  Training  School.  But  the  questions  of  which 
Normal  Training  School  or  why  Normal  Training  School 
at  all  or  possibly  why  I  should  teach  at  all,  are  frequently 
(and  sometimes  unhappily)  left  unanswered  by  young 
students  until  the  close  of  their  High  School  period.  To 
determine  quite  truthfully  and  accurately  what  questions 
did  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  Normal  Training  School  can- 
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didates  in  our  High  School,  we  held  a  little  informal  con- 
ference and  it  is  the  outcome  of  that  discussion  that  I 
am  going  to  lay  before  you  this  morning.  This  seemed 
to  me  to  be  the  most  logical  and  searching  method  that 
I  could  employ  to  help  promote  the  ends  for  which 
this  Society  for  the  Experimental  Study  of  Education  is 
working. 

The  questions  which  my  schoolmates  asked  were  two- 
fold ;  one  in  relation  to  the  course  in  the  Normal  Training 
School,  and  the  other  in  relation  to  the  ends  and  oppor- 
tunities toward  which  that  course  is  directed. 

Dealing  then  with  the  course  itself,  what  specific  advan- 
tages does  the  Normal  Training  School  offer  in  its  recent 
plan  for  extending  the  length  of  the  course  from  two  to 
three  and  now  again  from  three  to  four  years? 

Will  these  advantages  come  in  the  form  of  enriched 
curriculum  or  more  intensive  technical  training  or  longer 
probationary  periods  ? 

Does  the  Training  School  limit  its  preparation  for 
teaching  to  the  Elementary  School  and  Junior  High 
School  or  does  it  include  the  possibility  of  teaching  in  the 
High  Schools  also  ? 

With  the  lengthened  course  the  Normal  Training  School 
comes  (at  least  to  the  High  School  student's  understanding) 
directly  in  competition  with  the  college  which  also  offers 
a  normal  course.  What  does  the  Normal  Training  School 
offer  the  High  School  student  which  would  direct  her 
choice  to  it  rather  than  to  the  college  ?  Does  the  Normal 
Training  School  plan  to  offer  a  degree  at  some  future 
date  to  the  students  who  are  about  to  enter  ? 

High  School  students  are  very  much  interested  to  know 
about  the  extra  curricular  activities  which  occur  in  the 
city  Normal  Training  Schools.  The  opportunities  for 
play  as  well  as  for  work  are  strong  factors  in  determining 
one's  choice  of  a  school,  and  the  colleges  have  long  made 
use  of  these  possibilities  in  appealing  to  the  younger 
students. 
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In  relation  to  the  ends  toward  which  the  Normal  Train- 
ing School  course  is  directed,  my  fellow  students  asked 
a  number  of  pertinent  questions. 

Is  there  a  real  need  for  teachers  ?  What  are  their 
opportunities  for  immediate  employment,  upon  gradua- 
tion? Over  five  hundred  license  Number-one  candidates 
were  listed  last  February.  Is  there  a  field  to  absorb  such 
large  numbers  of  prospective  teachers  each  succeeding 
half-year,  or  are  our  girls  and  boys  preparing  to  enter  an 
already  overcrowded  professional  field? 

What  are  the  salary  ranges,  and  more  particularly,  the 
initial  salary  at  which  a  graduate  enters  the  field  ? 

How  far  does  the  Normal  Training  School  course  assist 
toward  promotion ;  in  other  words,  how  much  of  the  work 
done  in  the  Normal  Training  School  is  recognized  by  the 
University  as  preparatory  to  post-graduate  study? 

And  finally,  how  far  do  slight  physical  defects  impair 
the  student's  chances  for  competition  in  the  teaching  field 
under  existing  conditions  ? 

These  and  many  similar  questions  were  asked  at  the 
meeting  with  my  classmates.  To  you  they  may  seem 
trivial  and  repetitious,  but  they  are  the  very  things  the 
High  School  student  wants  to  know.  We  can  find  an- 
swers to  them  by  inquiring  of  our  grade-advisors  at  school, 
but  the  opportunities  do  not  always  occur  at  the  moment 
when  the  information  would  be  most  helpful  and  many 
High  School  students  are  prevented  by  diffidence  or 
embarrassment  from  seeking  personal  interviews  on  what 
seem  to  be  matters  of  trifling  importance.  The  sugges- 
tion which  my  classmates  offer  is  so  simple  a  one  as  to 
almost  seem  unnecessary.  It  is  this — that  if  the  Normal 
Training  Schools  are  truly  seeking  for  applicants  and  are 
sincerely  desirous  of  establishing  a  friendly  contact  with 
the  secondary  schools,  let  them  publish  bulletins  similar 
to  those  which  the  colleges  now  issue  and  in  which  the 
answers  to  these  and  other  questions  can  be  found. 
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b.    EDWIN  T.  PITT 

Senior  in  Jamaica,  Training  School  for  Teachers, 
New  York  City 

After  complete  investigation  among  our  students,  x 
find  that  they  are  of  one  mind  that  the  following  questions 
need  a  more  definite  and  explicit  answer  than  is  now 
given  in  connection  with  their  High  School  work. 

1.  Why  Should  I  Desire  to  Become  a  Teacher  ? 

If  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  furnish  the  succeed- 
ing age  with  men  and  women  qualified  to  serve  the 
public,  if  the  right  kind  of  education  demands  the 
right  kind  of  teachers  then  our  High  and  Normal 
Training  Schools  should  make  every  effort  to  select 
and  encourage  the  right  kind  of  candidates  for  the 
teaching  profession.  Our  students  therefore  believe 
that  there  should  be  given  in  every  High  School 
practical  and  yet  inspirational  information  pertain- 
ing to  the  purpose  of  teaching. 

2.  What  Should  I  do  to  Become  a  Teacher? 

Provision,  we  believe,  should  be  made  in  every  High 
School  for  an  intimate,  unbiased  discussion  of  the 
various  methods  of  preparing  for  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. This  should  include  a  presentation  of  the 
relative  merits  of  both  College  and  Normal  School, 
their  requirements  for  admission  and  the  contrasting 
accomplishment  of  their  graduates.  It  is  only  fair 
to  mention  to  them  in  this  connection,  the  amount  of 
credit  which  the  colleges  allow  for  a  Normal  School 
course,  and  the  possibilities  of  the  present  "  Rapid 
Ady/ancement  Groups "  in  the  Normal  Training 
Schools  which  complete  three  years  of  training  school 
work  in  two  and  one-half  years.  We  firmly  believe 
more  can  be  done  through  consultation  on  each 
specific  matter  than  by  all  the  circulars,  catalogues 
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and  manuals  put  together,  and  therefore  we  urge 
more  definite  individual  help  in  this  line. 

3.  What  Will  I  Do  While  Becoming  a  Teacher  ? 

A  descriptive  list  of  all  the  subjects  required  for  the 
successful  completion  of  a  preparatory  course  is 
urgently  called  for.  This  would  enable  a  more  com- 
plete and  logical  preparation  for  later  work  while 
still  in  the  High  School.  While  this  is  partly  taken 
care  of  through  the  publication  and  distribution  of 
relevant  circulars,  catalogues  and  manuals,  much  is 
still  to  be  desired.  Some  of  our  High  Schools  have 
met  this  problem  through  the  creation  of  the  "  co- 
ordinator," a  school  official  whose  work  differs  from 
that  of  the  "  Faculty  Adviser  for  Occupations,"  in 
that  it  is  concerned  with,  and  advances  the  cause  of, 
Teaching  as  a  Profession.  Such  work  is  invaluable 
and  should  of  necessity  be  further  developed.  Ex- 
perienced direction  in  th  choice  of  High  School  sub- 
jects related  to  future  work,  would  be  most  accept- 
able to  the  average  High  School  student  whose  un- 
guided  selections  are  so  often  a  cause  of  unnecessary 
work  and  trouble. 

4.  What  Is  My  Future  as  a  Teacher  ? 

The  question  of  future  employment  is  necessarily 
of  great  concern  to  all  of  us.  The  length  of  the 
teacher's  probationary  period,  the  remuneration 
while  thus  engaged,  the  possibility  of  promotion  and 
the  ideals  of  the  service  all  warrant  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. Such  information  should  be  available 
for  discussion  to  all  who  contemplate  entering 
teacher  preparatory  courses.  Apart  from  all  this, 
there  should  be  held  up  to  us  some  deed  or  life  or 
thought,  that  may  serve  as  an  inner  urge  to  keep  us 
"  Sailing  on,  and  on,  and  on."  Dr.  McLachlan,  our 
beloved  principal,  has  suggested  for  the  consideration 
of  his  training  school   students,   this  motto — "  Su- 
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perior  teaching  calls  forth  the  best  powers  of  heart 
and  mind  and  soul,  and  is  an  achievement  un- 
excelled in  the  world  of  human  endeavor." 

6.  HOW  CAN  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  STUDENT 
HELP  TO  SUPPLY  THEM  WITH  THIS  INFOR- 
MATION? 

a.    WILLIAM    TWITCHELL 

Graduate  in  the  1926  Class  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
Montclair,  New  Jersey 

Do  Normal  Schools  have  difficulty  in  attracting  enough 
students  to  justify  their  existence?  Most  emphatically, 
no;  most  Normal  Schools  cannot  accommodate  their  can- 
didates. Why  then,  should  we  advertise  for  more  ma- 
terial? Simply  because  we  are  often  dissatisfied  with 
the  type  of  applicant  received.  Schools  located  in  large 
cities  are  receptacles  for  aimless  or  otherwise  handicapped 
High  School  graduates  of  a  cosmopolitan  character  who 
cannot  reach  college,  who  abhor  work  or  who  think  they 
are  taking  the  easiest  course.  Roughly  they  represent  the 
lower  half  of  their  classes.  Our  profession  is  worthy  of 
the  best.    How  can  we  as  students  win  the  best  to  it  ? 

There  are  several  agencies,  namely:  through  the  school 
paper,  through  local  papers,  by  entertaining  delegated 
parties  from  various  High  Schools,  by  means  of  school 
festivals,  by  sending  representatives  to  speak  to  High 
School  assemblies,  through  the  parent  teacher's  associa- 
tions, and  lastly  through  the  product  or  through  the  bear- 
ing, personality  and  loyalty  of  the  students  themselves. 

The  Normal  School  paper  with  its  limited  circulation 
is  of  least  use  for  our  purpose.  The  local  papers  offer  a 
greater  circulation,  but  merely  reporting  that  Miss  Brown 
had  charge  of  the  assembly  and  that  Miss  Jones  recited 
"  Woodman  Spare  That  Tree  "  in  a  most  charming  man- 
ner, will  never  attract  the  people  we  desire  to  our  Normal 
Schools.     Adopt  journalism.     Insert   an   occasional   cut. 
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One  interesting  cut  will  attract  more  notice  and  cause 
more  favorable  comment  than  a  dozen  lifeless  reports. 
Carry  out  a  novel  program  and  make  sure  the  public 
hears  much  about  it. 

Visiting  parties  of  High  School  students  are  not  going 
to  become  enthusiastic  over  ordinary  classroom  work,  nor 
over  prosaic  assemblies.  The  festival  day  alone  is  inef- 
fective, for  those  who  attend  festival  days  are  already 
friends  of  the  school.  Why  not  combine  the  two  as  some 
of  our  colleges  do  ?  Organize  it ;  plan  it :  a  day  of  gayety, 
of  fun,  of  pleasure  and  entertainment.  Then  invite  the 
High  Schools  to  send  their  representatives  and  treat  them 
royally.  Turn  the  matter  over  to  your  student  govern- 
ment. If  you  haven't  a  student  government  get  one  as  the 
first  step  towards  the  goal. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  been  privileged  to  speak 
to  High  School  assemblies  as  a  representative  from  ]\Iont- 
clair  Normal  School.  It  is  my  opinion,  corroborated  by 
fellow  students  who  acted  in  the  same  capacity,  that  this 
means  is  not  among  the  most  effective.  A  student  may 
find  it  difficult  to  display  his  real  feelings  about  his  school 
before  a  High  School  assembly. 

A  new  and  important  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  is  the 
parent  teacher's  association.  I  have  had  but  one  experi- 
ence in  speaking  to  a  group  of  parents,  but  from  their 
reception,  their  attitude  and  their  thoughtful  questioning, 
I  felt  that  I  had  done  more  to  make  the  true  worth  of  my 
school  known,  than  had  been  accomplished  during  several 
talks  to  the  High  School  pupils.  Even  in  this  day  of  free- 
dom and  individualization,  the  parents  still  exert  a  con- 
siderable influence  over  their  children  and  that  group  of 
parents  represented  the  best  in  the  community. 

Recently  at  Montclair  the  New  Jersey  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  was  entertained  by  the  students 
and  faculty  and  during  the  day  at  least  fifty  catalogues 
were  requested  by  the  visitors.  The  impression  the  four 
hundred  and  fifty  delegates  received,   and  you  may  bo 
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assured  it  was  a  good  one,  will  be  spread  all  over  the 
state.    The  results  will  be  far-reaching. 

Lastly,  Normal  Schools  may  advertise  through  their 
product.  Each  student  is  a  walking  advertisement  for 
his  school.  How  can  a  school  give  its  graduates  that 
social  sense,  that  personality  which  is  so  desirable  in  a 
teacher?  Only  through  extra-curricular  activities  can  it 
be  done.  Participation  in  student  government  clubs, 
societies,  athletics  and  dramatics  will  do  it. 

In  summing  up,  how  can  normal  Schools  advertise  them- 
selves to  the  public  so  as  to  attract  a  better  type  of  student  ? 
First,  through  school  and  local  papers,  second  by  com- 
bining visiting  parties  and  festival  days,  third  by  sending 
representatives  to  various  High  Schools,  fourth  through 
parent  teacher's  associations,  and  lastly  through  the  stu- 
dents themselves. 


b.    MISS  PEARL  DUSTIN 

Graduate  in  the  1923  Class  of  the  Cleveland  School  of 

Education 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

In  the  fall  of  1921,  Dr.  Ambrose  L.  Suhrie,  the  chair- 
man of  this  Conference,  then  the  head  of  the  Cleveland 
School  of  Education,  found  that  the  principals  of  the 
twenty-one  public,  private  and  parochial  High  Schools 
of  the  city  of  Cleveland  and  its  suburbs  were  not  respond- 
ing to  his  call  for  help  in  interpreting  teaching  as  a 
career  of  service  to  their  students.  He  had  an  inspira- 
tion ;  he  decided  to  organize  a  Student-Eaculty  Committee 
on  High  School  Relationships.  He  appointed  to  this  com- 
mittee six  faculty  members  who  knew  the  local  High 
Schools  through  service  in  them,  and  asked  the  Student 
Senate  to  appoint  a  representative  alumnus  from  each 
of  the  twenty-one  High  Schools. 

These  student  committeemen  proceeded  to  "  educate  " 
their  former  principals,  and  to  invite  them  to  spend  a 
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certain  day  at  the  college  as  guests  of  the  faculty  and 
their  former  students. 

The  principals  arrived  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
They  were  greeted  in  the  office  by  the  head  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  student  committeemen  then  took  charge,  pre- 
senting them  in  the  assembly,  where  they  heard  six  three- 
minute  speeches  interpreting  the  school's  program  of  serv- 
ice, ushering  them  into  class  rooms,  conducting  them 
through  the  demonstration  school,  and  entertaining  them 
at  luncheon.  After  the  lunch  period,  each  principal  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  his  own  alumnae  in  a 
separate  room ;  to  discuss  with  them  their  work,  their  par- 
ticular interests  in  the  college,  and  their  outlook  on  teach- 
ing. Then  followed  a  meeting  with  the  Admissions  Com- 
mittee (a  joint  student-faculty  committee),  where  sugges- 
tions were  made  as  to  the  best  way  of  interpreting  to  the 
High  School  students  the  teachers  college  program  of 
service.  As  a  result,  the  principals  requested  that  the 
President  of  the  College  send  us  all  back  on  a  day  agreed 
upon,  to  our  respective  High  Schools  to  give  programs  of 
interpretation  in  the  several  assemblies. 

This  was  just  the  opportunity  we  wanted.  Eagerly 
we  set  to  work  preparing  for  that  day.  About  six  three- 
minute  talks  were  arranged  for  each  of  the  schools.  Such 
topics  as  these  were  included : 

1.  Why  Teach? 

2.  Where  to  Prepare  for  Teaching. 

3.  Our  Faculty. 

4.  Our  Student  Organizations  and  Our  Social  Training 
programs. 

5.  What  High  School  Students  and  Faculty  Might  See 
in  a  Day  at  the  Cleveland  School  of  Education. 

6.  Our  Standards  for  Admission  and  Elimination. 
The  High  Schools  gave  us  a  royal  welcome.     In  many 

instances  special  luncheons  were  arranged  for  the  visiting 
delegation.  The  school  papers  gave  printed  "  interviews  " 
and  reported  our  speeches,  thus  carrying  the  message  to 
the  homes.     We  also  called  on  our  former  teachers  and 
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aroused  their  interest  by  our  enthusiasm  for  "  The  Junior 
Teachers  College." 

Upon  our  return  to  the  Teachers  College  in  the  after- 
noon, we  held  a  rally  in  the  auditorium.  The  program 
was  very  informal  but  served  to  show  just  what  points  of 
information  High  School  faculty  members  and  students 
are  interested  in,  and  what  kind  of  service  might  be  ren- 
dered in  future  informal  conferences. 

Soon  the  principals  began  to  ask  permission  to  bring 
their  entire  senior  classes  for  a  day's  visit  at  the  Teachers 
College.  The  student-faculty  committee  worked  out  a 
schedule  of  appointments,  and  in  the  course  of  several 
months  practically  all  of  the  High  School  seniors  of  the 
city  and  scores  of  High  School  teachers  had  had  a  good 
look-in  upon  the  many-sided  program  of  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege, and  a  chance  to  meet  the  President  of  the  College, 
the  faculty  members,  and  the  students  who  would  be  their 
seniors  should  they  decide  to  enter  the  school  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  semester. 

In  the  English  and  Civics  classes  of  the  High  Schools, 
and  in  the  columns  of  the  High  School  papers,  were  found 
thereafter  reports  of  work  at  the  college;  also  articles  on 
teaching  as  a  career  for  High  School  graduates  of  the 
highest  type. 

This  program,  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years, 
brought  very  gratifying  results.  Each  succeeding  year 
the  Teachers  College  has  attracted  a  larger  number  of 
the  better  graduates,  of  the  High  Schools,  until  the  prob- 
lem of  selecting  from  among  the  increasing  number  of 
excellent  applicants  has  become  the  most  difficult  one 
which  the  authorities  have  had  to  solve.  The  scheme  of 
selective  admission  which  you  will  hear  discussed  a  little 
later  will  give  some  indication  of  the  high  character  of 
the  recruits  to  the  teaching  profession  in  Cleveland,  as 
determined  in  part  by  the  program  of  educational  guid- 
ance conducted  by  the  students  of  the  municipal  college 
which  trains  the  teachers  for  the  city. 
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7.  HOW  CAN  OUR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  SET  UP  AND 
ADMINISTER  EFFECTIVE  PROGRAMS  OF 
GUIDANCE  AS  THE  FIRST  STEP  IN  SELEC- 
TIVE ADMISSION  TO  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 
AND  TEACHERS  COLLEGES? 

a.  A  Survey  of  Prevailing  Practice  in  the  Eight 
Largest  Cities  of  the  United  States 

stephen  c.  clement 
State  Normal  School,  Buffalo,  New  York 

This  report  is  a  summary  of  the  replies  to  two  ques- 
tionnaires sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
Society  for  the  Experimental  Study  of  Education  to  the 
High  Schools  and  to  the  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers 
Colleges  of  Baltimore,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  De- 
troit, Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis.  The  practices  of  these 
cities,  which  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  country,  are  clearly  revealed. 

I.  In  the  High  Schools  the  following  practices  are 
typical : 

1.  In  about  sixty  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  program 
of  recruitment  and  selection  is  carried  on  under  the  direc- 
tion of  vocational  guidance  departments,  but  in  some 
forty  per  cent  of  the  schools  no  vocational  guidance  depart- 
ment exists  and  any  program  which  is  carried  out  is  left 
to  the  undirected  and  haphazard  efforts  of  individual  class- 
room teachers. 

2.  In  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  High  Schools 
guidance  activities  do  not  involve  the  resources  of  the 
whole  school,  but  instead,  are  departmentalized. 

3.  The  usual  method  of  procedure  is  to  consider  teach- 
ing in  a  brief  section  of  "  occupations  "  courses,  supple- 
mented by  occasional  talk's  and  conferences.  These  talks 
ordinarily  occur  only  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  are  given 
by   representatives    of   the    teacher-training    institutions. 
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That  they  can  have  little  influence  with  the  prospective 
entrant  is  self-evident.  In  the  same  way  the  work  in  the 
"  occupations  "  courses  only  considers  teaching  as  one  of 
many  occupations,  is  necessarily  brief,  and  cannot  be  of 
great  aid  in  any  thorough  plan  of  self-analysis. 

4.  In  a  small  number  of  High  Schools  personality  traits 
are  stressed,  and  activities  are  undertaken  to  develop  de- 
sirable personalities.  As  an  example  of  this  we  may  cite 
the  plan  followed  in  one  school  by  which  the  prospective 
entrant  is  given  every  opportunity  to  act  as  leader  in 
physical  education  activities,  to  take  charge  of  class  work 
during  socialized  recitations,  and  to  hold  positions  of 
leadership  in  extra-curricula  activities. 

5.  Guidance  activities  are  centralized  in  the  senior 
year  of  High  School,  with  little  emphasis  in  other  years. 
That  this  practice  is  fallacious  is  evident  when  we  find 
that  most  vocational  choices  are  made  before  the  senior 
year. 

6.  Reports  to  the  teacher-training  institutions  tend  to 
be  formal  rather  than  personal.  The  principal  rarely 
takes  the  responsibility  of  selecting  on  the  basis  of  per- 
sonality traits. 

7.  There  is  little  attempt  in  the  High  School  to  single 
out  and  eliminate  undesirable  candidates  during  their 
High  School  course,  or  to  seek  out  desirable  teacher- 
material  and  present  the  possibilities  and  desirability  of 
teaching  as  a  career  and  as  a  form  of  social  service. 

8.  The  answers  clearly  show  that  the  problem  is  quali- 
tative rather  than  quantitative.  Practically  all  of  the  large 
cities  have  a  surplus  of  teachers  and  a  surplus  of  candi- 
dates for  teaching. 

Two  things  are,  therefore,  indicated:  early  discovery 
and  elimination  of  undesirables  and  the  search  for  and 
selection  of  the  most  desirable,  carried  out  through  a  care- 
fully coordinated  vocational  guidance  program.  It  is 
suggested  that  selection  should  take  place  at  the  source, 
and  that  it  should  be  based  not  upon  psychological  tests 
and  scholarship  alone,  but,  in  addition,  upon  health,  use 
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of  English,  vocational  purposiveness  and  personality.  It 
is  further  suggested  that  the  High  School  take  responsibil- 
ity in  personality  analysis,  personality  self-analysis,  and 
personality  development  through  activities.  Personality 
estimates  should  be  secured  from  all  teachers  and  should 
be  used  as  basal  to  the  recommendation  of  the  principal. 

II.  The  Normal  School  and  Teachers  College  question- 
naire revealed  the  following  conditions : 

1.  There  is  no  clearly  recognized  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher-training  institution  to  seek  out  a  higher 
quality  of  candidate.  It  relies  upon  the  High  School  to 
present  to  it  desirable  candidates.  It  relies  upon  its 
scholarship  requirements  and  examinations  to  eliminate 
undesirables  at  entrance. 

2.  The  requirements  for  admission  vary  greatly  between 
the  various  teacher-training  institutions.  In  some  cases 
admission  is  based  upon  examination  alone,  in  others  on 
health,  scholarship  and  personality  certification.  In  no 
case  does  the  teacher-training  institution  take  any  respon- 
sibility beyond  the  acceptance  of  credentials. 

3.  Little  definite  methodology  exists  for  the  reporting 
of  personality  traits  of  prospective  students  by  the  High 
School  to  the  teacher-training  institution.  The  training 
institution  does  not,  in  most  cases,  definitely  require  a 
favorable  report  as  a  condition  of  admission. 

4.  The  teacher-training  institutions  tend  to  graduate 
many  more  students  than  can  expect  placement.  Thus  the 
teacher-training  institution  assumes  the  functions  of  a 
junior  college. 

5.  The  ordinary  method  of  meeting  the  problem  pre- 
sented by  a  surplus  of  candidates  is  to  stiffen  scholarship 
requirements  or  to  increase  the  number  of  years  required 
for  graduation. 

It  is  clear  that  the  teacher-training  institutions  of  the 
larger  cities  are  not  doing  a  great  deal  toward  the  recruit- 
ment or  selection  of  a  high  grade  of  candidates.  They  are 
sending  speakers  to  the  High  School,  setting  up  higher 
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scholastic  standards,  lengthening  their  courses,  but  they 
are  not  going  out  into  the  High  Schools  as  active  agents 
in  the  selection  of  suitable  candidates.  They  are  consid- 
ering those  applicants  who  present  themselves,  and  are 
cutting  down  the  number  by  purely  mechanical  means. 
For  the  most  part  the  active  process  of  selection  is  left  to 
Boards  of  Examiners  or  to  High  School  principals,  who 
may  or  may  not  have  an  understanding  interest  in  the 
needs  of  the  teacher-training  institution.  That  the  candi- 
dates are  not  always  the  best  from  the  standpoint  of  intel- 
lectual capacity,  personality,  motives,  use  of  English,  and 
the  like,  is  inevitable  under  such  a  procedure. 

III.  The  following  proposals  are  suggested  as  basic  to 
any  progressive  role  which  the  teacher-training  institution 
may  take  in  the  selection  of  candidates: 

1.  That  the  teacher-training  institution  limit  its  enrol- 
ment to  the  point  at  which  it  can  reasonably  expect  to 
place  its  graduates  in  teaching  positions. 

2.  That  the  teacher-training  courses  be  not  lengthened 
as  a  measure  of  candidate  selection,  but  only  if  the  de- 
mands upon  the  teaching  profession  itself  warrant  such 
procedure. 

3.  That  the  teacher-training  institution  assume  a  defi- 
nite responsibility  in  assisting  the  High  Schools  in  the 
recruitment  and  selection  of  desirable  candidates. 

A  practical  program  for  such  cooperation  is  illustrated 
by  the  Bridgeport  plan,  which  will  be  described  in  the 
next  address. 

In  conclusion,  all  questionnaire  replies  show  the  neces- 
sity of  the  exemplification  by  all  members  of  our  profes- 
sion of  teaching  as  social  ministry.  The  entire  teaching 
force  in  High  School,  Normal  School,  Teachers  College 
and  elsewhere  should  work  toward  remuneration  fitting 
the  service  rendered,  recognition  from  within  and  without 
the  profession,  and  the  conscious  performance  of  a  high 
professional  standard  of  service.  Ideals  are  stimulated  by 
example  and  by  public  appreciation. 
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b.  The  Bridgeport  Plan 

MES.    MINNIE   CARSON   KELSEY 

Coordinating  Counsellor,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

The  method  of  selecting  Normal  School  students  which 
I  am  to  tell  you  about  today  is  the  result  of  a  plan  which 
we  began  to  work  out  for  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  in  1924. 

In  order  to  get  the  best  possible  potential  teachers 
for  training  in  our  Normal  School,  we  felt  that  we  must 
go  back  into  the  High  Schools  and  set  up  a  definite  pro- 
gram of  guidance  and  selection. 

We  succeeded  in  working  out  a  plan  which  provides 
for  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  pupils  throughout  their 
entire  High  School  career;  but  its  most  important  pro- 
visions center  about  the  scholastic  achievement,  extra- 
curricular activities,  and  personal  conduct  of  Normal 
School  candidates  in  the  senior  year  of  High  School. 

Underlying  the  work  there  is  a  threefold  purpose: 
First,  to  discover  the  most  intelligent  and  socially  minded 
students  and  to  bring  to  their  attention  the  many  oppor- 
tunities for  service  which  accompany  a  teaching  career. 
Second,  to  make  the  plan  serve  as  a  means  of  encourage- 
ment and  a  source  of  inspiration  to  those  desirable  pupils 
who,  on  their  own  initiative,  have  decided  to'  become 
teachers.  Third,  to  eliminate  undesirable  Normal  School 
candidates  as  early  as  feasible  in  their  High  School 
career. 

Whenever  it  is  possible,  the  work  of  elimination  is 
accomplished  through  guidance  and  a  redirecting  of 
interest.  In  cases  where  the  desired  end  cannot  be  at- 
tained in  this  way,  it  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to 
exercise  the  power  of  elimination  as  a  protective  measure 
in  the  interest  of  public  welfare. 

We  use  six  criteria  for  judging  the  desirability  of 
High  School  graduates  who  are  candidates  for  admission 
to  the  Bridgeport  Normal  School:  (1)  The  Connecticut 
State  Board  of  Education  requirements  for  admission  to 
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State  Normal  Schools,  sections  A  and  B;  (2)  psycholog- 
ical tests;  (3)  High  School  grades;  (4)  a  personal  fitness 
index;  (5)  a  physical  examination,  and  (6)  Normal 
School  preparation  conferences. 

On  account  of  limited  time,  I  am  omitting  details  of 
the  Connecticut  State  requirements,  merely  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  every  successful  applicant  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Bridgeport  Normal  School  must  have  an 
average  standing  of  "  not  less  than  eighty  on  a  passing 
mark  of  seventy  in  the  three  required  units  of  the  senior 
year"  of  High  School.  The  state  permits  these  three 
units  to  include  English,  the  social  studies,  languages, 
sciences,  or  mathematics. 

Psychological  tests  are  administered  to  all  candidates. 
The  intelligence  quotient  is  derived  from  each  pupil's 
score  on  the  Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability.  On 
account  of  its  known  reliability,  the  Brown  Psychological 
Examination  is  also  given.  In  addition  to  these,  all  ap- 
plicants take  the  Stone  Reasoning  Test. 

No  undue  importance  is  attached  to  the  results  of 
these  tests ;  but  we  do  believe  that  they  are  of  great  worth 
in  checking  up  High  School  grades  and  teachers'  judg- 
ments. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  pupil  whose  intelligence 
rating  is  somewhat  disappointing  is  found  to  have  scho- 
lastic grades  and  a  personal  record  which  are  much  better 
than  those  of  the  average  student.  In  such  cases,  admis- 
sion to  the  Bridgeport  Normal  School  has  been  recom- 
mended on  the  evidence  of  these  facts.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  the 
fortunate  possession  of  certain  admirable  personal  quali- 
ties, a  pupil  whose  intelligence  quotient  is  not  high  is  able 
to  achieve  results  which  are  far  better  than  those  of  per- 
sons having  high  I.Q.'s  who  do  not  make  good  use  of  their 
excellent  native  ability. 

The  fact  that  standard  tests  are  universally  recognized 
modes  of  measuring  native  ability  and  certain  forms  of 
achievement,  and  that  these  tests  are  objective  and  imper- 
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sonal  supplies  evidence  of  a  very  convincing  type  in  those 
cases  where  disappointed  parents  try  to  reverse  an  unfa- 
vorable decision  by  recourse  to  personal  abuse,  appeals 
to  political  leaders  and  influential  citizens,  and  to  other 
forms  of  pressure. 

The  tests  are  administered  by  an  official  who  is  not 
directly  connected  with  the  actual  classroom  instruction 
of  High  School  pupils,  therefore  the  results  contribute 
a  judgment  factor  which  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
personal  work  of  the  director  of  Normal  School  prepara- 
tion, and  wholly  apart  from  High  School  grades,  the  esti- 
mate of  classroom  teachers,  heads  of  departments,  deans, 
and  home  room  teachers. 

The  High  Schools  of  Bridgeport  send  out  pupil  reports 
at  intervals  of  approximately  six  weeks.  This  practice 
permits  at  least  six  grading  periods  during  the  year.  The 
grades  of  each  semester  are  cumulative,  the  last  one  ex- 
pressing the  pupil's  apparent  worth  in  a  given  subject.  In 
the  case  of  students  who  are  Normal  School  candidates, 
the  final  grades  must  meet  the  state's  requirement,  as  pre- 
viously indicated.  Unless  this  scholarship  condition  can 
be  successfully  met,  the  applicant  automatically  drops  out 
of  the  group  of  prospective  Normal  School  students. 

An  estimate  of  the  personal  fitness  of  each  Bridgeport 
Normal  School  candidate  is  given  by  every  teacher  who 
in  any  way  comes  in  contact  with  the  pupil  during  the 
senior  year  of  High  School.  Personal  and  social  char- 
acteristics are  taken  into  account,  and  special  aptitudes 
are  noted.  All  extra-curricular  activities  in  which  each 
pupil  regularly  engages  are  recorded.  If  the  student 
holds  an  office  in  any  activity,  the  fact  is  properly 
indicated. 

There  is  no  assumption  that  the  resulting  composite 
estimate  represents  an  exact  evaluation  of  any  pupil.  The 
only  claim  which  is  made  for  it  is  that  the  estimate  rep- 
resents the  thoughful  judgment  of  experienced  teachers 
who  have   worked  with   the  pupil   over   a   considerable 
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period  of  time  in  situations  which  afford  opportunity  for 
studying  some  of  the  student's  personality  reactions. 

The  physical  examination  does  not  occur  until  after 
the  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Normal  School  has 
met  all  other  requirements.  The  examination  is  given 
by  a  physician  who  is  employed  by  the  Board  of  Health 
to  do  the  work.  All  candidates  come  under  the  rule.  In 
no  case  is  a  certificate  from  the  family  physician  accepted 
in  lieu  of  the  prescribed  physical  examination. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  possible  potential  teachers 
for  Bridgeport,  it  seemed  necessary  to  find  some  way 
whereby  the  coldly  mechanical  selective  factors  of  scho- 
lastic grades  and  intelligence  ratings  could  be  supple- 
mented by  something  from  the  human  nature  side  of  High 
School  life.  We  are  using  individual  and  group  confer- 
ences to  meet  this  need. 

Our  regular  group  conferences  are  carried  on  only  in 
the  senior  year  of  High  School.  Occasional  conferences 
at  irregular  intervals  are  arranged  for  groups  from  all 
other  classes  as  often  as  they  seem  to  be  desirable. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  group  conferences  is  to  afford 
the  director  of  Normal  School  preparatory  work  an  op- 
portunity to  study  prospective  Normal  School  students 
under  natural  schoolroom  conditions.  The  medium 
through  which  this  is  accomplished  is  a  simple  sociological 
study  of  the  foreign  nationalities  which  compose  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  population  of  Bridgeport,  together 
with  the  school  districts  where  they  are  principally  located. 
This  is  followed  by  a  survey  of  the  social  agencies  which 
serve  the  city,  particularly  stressing  those  organizations 
which  render  conspicuously  valuable  aid  to  the  foreign- 
born  and  the  children  of  the  foreign-born. 

The  conference  work  is  carried  on  by  means  of  indi- 
vidual and  group  reports,  both  oral  and  written,  class 
discussions,  projects,  committee  investigations,  and  field 
work.  The  plan  demands  a  fair  knowledge  of  current 
events,  and  therefore  of  newspaper  and  magazine  offer- 
ings as  they  are  related  to  the  problem  of  immigrants  and 
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immigration.  Wherever  possible,  national  and  state 
problems  are  tied  up  with  the  local  situation,  particularly 
as  these  questions  affect  living  conditions,  labor,  leisure, 
and  citizenship. 

Throughout  the  varied  activities  of  the  group  confer- 
ence, it  is  possible  to  study  prospective  Normal  School 
students  so  as  to  obtain  a  fairly  reliable  knowledge  of  each 
personality  in  its  larger  aspects,  such  as  ability  and  wil- 
lingness to  cooperate;  power  to  act  intelligently  upon 
suggestion;  attitude  toward  people  and  toward  work; 
readiness  and  ability  to  assume  and  to  discharge  responsi- 
bility ;  appearance ;  poise ;  manners ;  vocabulary.  The 
voice  may  be  studied  as  to  tone,  pitch,  articulation,  enun- 
ciation, speech  peculiarities  and  defects.  Standards  of 
preparation  and  study  habits  may  be  ascertained.  Me- 
chanical details,  including  grammatical  form,  spelling 
and  penmanship  appear  in  a  natural  setting.  The  ability 
of  the  student  to  select,  arrange,  classify  and  use  material 
can  be  gauged. 

There  is  nothing  ulterior  in  the  way  the  conferences 
are  conducted.  Normal  School  candidates  are  fully  aware 
from  the  beginning  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  work  is 
to  permit  each  pupil  to  be  known  as  a  person.  All  of  the 
applicants  are  exhorted  to  make  the  most  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Individual  conferences  may  be  grouped  under  three 
characteristic  heads:  those  which  are  necessary  because 
of  the  relation  they  bear  to  elimination,  discipline,  or  ad- 
ministrative problems;  those  which  are  sought  by  the 
candidates  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  asking  informa- 
tion, seeking  advice,  discussing  personal  problems,  fears, 
and  other  difficulties ;  and  those  which  hold  some  special, 
individual  significance. 

An  illustration  of  the  last  type  of  individual  conference 
would  be  furnished  by  the  case  of  a  girl  of  high  intelli- 
gence who  makes  uniformly  low  grades.  The  conference 
may  reveal  the  cause  to  be  ill  health,  too  many  home 
obligations,  wrong  study  habits,  unfavorable  study  con- 
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ditions,  or  lack  of  application.  In  some  cases  it  has  been 
possible  to  bring  about  adjustments  whicb  corrected  wrong 
conditions  and  brought  success  out  of  what  was  perilously 
near  failure. 

The  plan  as  outlined  aims  to  capitalize  the  strength 
of  the  entire  High  School  faculty.  Only  by  enlisting  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  all  the  teachers  who  in  any  way 
deal  with  High  School  youth  can  the  best  results  be 
attained. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  the  main  features  of  the 
Bridgeport  plan  are  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation requirements  for  admission  to  State  Normal 
Schools,  psychological  tests,  High  School  grades,  a  per- 
sonal fitness  index,  a  physical  examination,  and  Normal 
School  preparation  conferences. 

Our  plan  is  still  in  its  infancy ;  but  the  infant  is  grow- 
ing. As  the  years  go  on,  our  plan  must  change  and  develop 
in  line  with  the  changing  needs  of  the  changing  city  for 
the  welfare  of  whose  children  this  pioneer  work  is  being 
done. 

c.  The  New  Yokk  City  Plan 

DR.    WILLIAM   L.    FELTEB 

Principal  Girls'  High  School,  Brooklyn,  Neiv  York 

The  Girls'  High  School  of  Brooklyn  is  the  mother  of 
all  the  High  Schools  of  the  Borough,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  city.  For  years  it  has  sent  to  the  present  Maxwell 
Training  School  for  Teachers  in  Brooklyn  and  the 
Jamaica  Training  School  for  Teachers  (two  of  the  city's 
three  municipal  training  schools)  more  than  half  its  grad- 
uates. For  many  years  it  sent  more  girls  to  the  Maxwell 
Training  School  for  Teachers  than  all  the  other  High 
Schools  of  the  Borough  combined. 

The  selective  process  begins  with  the  entering  class.  A 
prognosis  test  in  written  English  is  given  to  all  new- 
comers and  a  foreign  language  is  given  only  to  those 
pupils   who  have   a   passing  mark   of   65%.     Repeated 
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experimentation  has  shown  the  unwisdom  of  any  other 
procedure.  Pupils  with  proven  aptitude  may  take  up  a 
foreign  language  the  second  term  provided  the  record  in 
subjects  taken  is  satisfactory.  In  the  latest  class  admit- 
ted, i.e.,  February  1st,  there  are  twelve  sections,  four  are 
taking  Latin,  three  French,  two  Spanish  and  three  have 
no  foreign  language.  The  probability  is  that  not  10% 
of  the  last  group  will  qualify  for  foreign  language  study. 
Inasmuch  as  two  years  of  the  study  of  a  foreign  language 
is  required  for  admission  to  our  Training  School  for 
Teachers  in  New  York  City,  one-quarter  of  the  entering 
class  in  our  High  School  is  debarred  from  the  start  from 
entrance  to  our  municipal  Normal  Schools. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  seven  weeks  of  the  term  those 
pupils  doing  50%  work  or  less  in  foreign  language  study, 
are  dropped  from  the  foreign  language  work.  Those  be- 
tween 50%  and  65%  are  continued  until  the  mid-term 
examination.  If  they  receive  60%  or  better  then  they  are 
continued.  A  repeated  failure  at  any  point  in  the  course 
debars  from  further  work  in  the  subject. 

It  is  inevitable  that  as  girls  grow  older  their  viewpoints 
and  objectives  change.  As  associate  superintendent  of 
schools  I  would  ask  girls  of  the  first  year  elementary  school 
how  many  were  going  to  be  teachers,  and  practically  every 
hand  would  be  raised.  As  principal  of  a  girls'  High 
School  the  same  question  addressed  to  an  entering  class 
brings  forth  75%  to  80%  response,  but  as  the  girls  pass 
through  the  successive  High  School  grades  and  realize 
the  diinculties  and  demands  of  the  teacher's  position, 
more  and  more  of  the  pupils  fall  away  from  their  early 
choice.  Only  one  girl  told  me  she  was  going  into  teaching 
because  "  it  was  easy  money."  How  much  she  had  to 
learn ! 

Toward  the  close  of  each  year's  work  for  every  pupil, 
the  principal  calls  a  special  meeting  to  explain  to  the 
assembled  lb,  2b  and  3b  pupils  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Normal  Training  Schools.  In  the  main, 
with  the  exception  of  foreign  language  study,  these  ve- 
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quirements  follow  quite  closely  the  college  entrance 
requirements,  the  college  demanding  more  foreign  lan- 
guage study.  In  the  case  of  girls  who  have  chosen  com- 
mercial work  at  the  start  and  later  change  their  plans, 
special  programs  are  necessary. 

The  speaker  knows  of  no  special  method  for  discover- 
ing teaching  aptitude.  For  a  number  of  years,  however, 
he  has  followed  a  semi-socialized  recitation  plan  in  the 
upper  grades — particularly  in  English  and  History,  and 
pupils  have  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  out  their 
aptitude  in  a  form  of  apprentice  work  in  teaching  or  class 
leadership. 

The  personal  counselling  is  done  by  the  grade  advisers 
who  begin  with  the  entering  class  and  pass  grade  by  grade 
with  the  same  girls  from  admission  to  graduation.  As- 
sembly talks  on  vocations  for  girls  are  frequently  given. 
The  Principal  of  the  Maxwell  Training  School  for  Teach- 
ers has  often  spoken  before  the  school  on  the  work  of  the 
teacher. 

Another  selective  agency  is  the  physical  training  depart- 
ment. Here  all  doubtful  cases  in  underweight,  over- 
weight, physical  defects,  such  as  a  weak  heart,  or  spinal 
curvature  are  detected  and  advice  based  upon  the  findings 
is  given.  Remedial  measures  are  adopted  but  where  these 
are  found  insufficient  a  physical  pre-examination  is  re- 
quested by  the  Board  of  Superintendents'  physician. 
Continued  reports  for  pediculosis  debar  a  girl  from  ad- 
mission to  the  Normal  Training  School  on  the  ground 
of  uncleanliness. 

Another  selective  school  agency  is  the  oral  English 
department.  Here  girls  with  lisps,  hoarse  voices  and 
mouth  malformations  and  pupils  with  foreign  accent  are 
definitely  advised  not  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  Nor- 
mal Training  School.  Remedial  measures  have  been 
adopted  in  all  possible  cases  during  the  three  years  of 
direct  instruction  in  enunciation  and  pronunciation,  but 
many  cases  are  physiologically  impossible. 
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Finally  there  is  the  character  test.  Only  those  girls 
who  have  demonstrated  their  character  fitness  are  recom- 
mended. On  many  occasions  when  a  girl  has  been  dis- 
covered doing  things  contrary  to  the  mores  she  has  been 
definitely  informed  that  she  cannot  be  recommended  for 
the  Normal  Training  School.  Parents  are  notified  at  the 
same  time.  Minor  offences  may  be  atoned  for  by  a  later 
good  record. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  has  its  own  machinery 
for  the  admission  of  students  to  the  training  schools.  On 
the  academic  side  certain  scholastic  preparation  according 
to  the  Board  of  Regents  requirements,  the  physical  exam- 
ination by  licensed  physicians,  and  an  examination  in  oral 
English  of  all  candidates  not  recommended  by  the  High 
School. 

Practically,  however,  admission  rests  with  the  principal 
of  the  Normal  Training  School,  who  is  the  agent  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents,  who  must  see  to  it  that  creden- 
tials covering  scholarship,  health,  cleanliness,  oral  English 
and  character  are  fully  covered. 

This  is  about  the  way  the  selective  processes  work  out 
in  actual  practice.  To  an  entering  class  of  500  pupils 
another  hundred  are  added  from  the  Junior  High  Schools 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  High  School  year.  These 
600  girls  will  produce  a  senior  class  of  about  180 ;  of  this 
number  90  or  thereabouts  will  go  to  the  Normal  Training 
Schools.  That  is,  600  girls  produce  90  Normal  Training 
School  candidates,  15%  of  the  original  number.  The 
remainder  have  not  completed  the  course,  or  have  had 
other  objectives.  The  present  senior  class  of  291  girls 
has  13 7  applicants  for  the  Normal  Training  Schools, 
but  by  the  end  of  the  term  the  number  on  register  will 
probably  drop  to  280  or  less  and  the  50%  ratio  of  Normal 
Training  School  girls  will  be  maintained. 

From  the  above  it  is. evident  that  the  guidance  is  en- 
tirely away  from  the  choice  of  the  profession  of  teaching. 
In  my  experience,  I  have  met  many  young  women  who  on 
the  scholastic  side  would  have  made  good  teachers,  but 
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whose  tastes  and  ambitions  were  in  other  directions.  I  do 
not  recall  a  single  instance  of  attempting  to  persuade  such 
a  one  to  take  up  teaching.  On  the  other  hand  I  have 
discouraged  many  applicants  who  in  my  judgment  were 
lacking  in  the  necessary  gifts,  graces  and  probable  use- 
fulness. 

8.  CLOSING  REMARKS  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN 

It  would  seem  as  though  all  who  have  had  the  privilege 
of  personal  attendance  upon  this  Conference  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  careful  planning  for  many 
months  ought  to  be  of  one  mind  that  the  morning's  pro- 
gram now  about  to  be  concluded  has  left  little  to  be  de- 
sired. Every  speaker  has  appeared  on  time  and  has  given 
evidence  of  careful  and  adequate  preparation.  Commis- 
sioner Meredith  of  Connecticut  who  presented  the  first 
prepared  paper  pitched  his  report  to  a  high  level  of  Edu- 
cational Statesmanship  and  all  who  have  followed  have 
merited,  as  they  have  received,  your  undivided  attention. 
This  program  has  been  very  intensive.  You  have  well 
earned  an  opportunity  for  relaxation  and  you  are  doubt- 
less in  real  need  of  substantial  refreshments.  I  hope  that 
during  the  intermission  you  may  all  improve  your  oppor- 
tunity to  the  fullest  extent  to  get  acquainted  with  dele- 
gates from  institutions  and  states  other  than  your  own. 
The  Conference  will  reconvene  at  one  forty-five  sharp. 
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FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  PROGRAM 

One-Thirty  in  Grand  Ball  Boom,  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  City 

AMBKOSE  E.    SUHKIE 

Professor  of  Teachers-College  and  Normal-School  Edu- 
cation, New  York  University,  Presiding 

9.  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  BY  THE 
CHAIRMAN 

It  is  very  gratifying  that  you  have  been  so  prompt  in 
returning  to  this  hall  for  the  afternoon  program.  The 
attendance  is  again  surprisingly  large.  No  equal  num- 
ber of  Normal-School  and  Teachers-College  officers  and 
teachers  has  ever  been  assembled  at  a  regional  conference 
in  the  history  of  teacher-training  in  this  country.  It  is 
thoroughly  representative  of  all  the  different  specialized 
branches  of  the  teacher-training  service.  In  the  number 
of  state  teacher-training  systems  and  individual  institu- 
tions represented  this  audience  is  second  only  to  the 
Annual  Meetings  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers 
Colleges  while  the  number  of  individual  delegates  present 
is  easily  three  times  as  many  as  I  have  ever  seen  at  any 
one  of  these  national  meetings  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion. We  are  beginning  promptly  at  the  hour  announced 
and  we  shall  hope  to  close  at  the  hour  set  down  on  the 
printed  program.  This  program  will  be  as  intensive  as 
the  morning's  program  has  been  and  will  well  merit  the  re- 
sponse of  interest  and  attention  which  you  are  here  to 
give. 
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10.  WHAT  IMPORTANT  CHANGES  HAVE  BEEN 
MADE  IN  RECENT  YEARS  IN  THE  METHOD 
OF  SELECTING  ENTRANTS  TO  OUR  NOR- 
MAL SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS  COLLEGES. 

a.  In  the  School  of  Education,  University  of 
Cincinnati 

l.  a.  pechstein 

Bean  of  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

During  the  past  four  years  we  have  been  concerned  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  senior  classes  of  the  local  and  sur- 
rounding High  Schools,  present  definitely  the  cause  of 
teaching  as  a  profession,  and  encourage  attendance  upon 
the  University  of  Cincinnati.  Because  of  our  type  of 
organization,  all  prospective  teachers  must  spend  two 
years  in  our  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Certain  pre- 
teaching  course  prerequisites  are  laid  down.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  year  the  student  is  confronted  with  the  fol- 
lowing hurdles : 

1.  Definite  choice  of  one  of  our  nine  professional  pro- 

grams for  entrance  the  following  September. 

2.  Passing  of  the  Ohio  Intelligence  Examination  re- 

quired of  all  entrants  to  teacher-training  institu- 
tions of  the  state. 

3.  Passing  of  standardized  tests  in  English. 

4.  Having,  by  the  beginning  of  the  September  follow- 

ing, an  accepted  Liberal  Arts  program  of  sixty 
credit  hours  minimum,  with  sixty  quality  points 
as  a  minimum. 
Students  who  can  qualify  under  this  rule  will  have 
more  than  met  the  preceding  items. 

We  do  not,  as  yet,  have  any  battery  of  personality  tests 
in  employment,  but  these  are  in  process  of  development. 

The  above  rules  operate  effectively.  We  get  an  almost 
unbelievably  high   grade   of  student   in   our   College   of 
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Education.  This  is  instanced  by  the  following  fact.  At 
our  probation  period  just  past,  where  any  student  secur- 
ing E  or  F  is  automatically  placed  on  probation,  only 
three  students  out  of  a  registration  of  approximately  500 
were  so  conditioned.  This  literally  means  that  the  selec- 
tive and  eliminative  work  of  the  first  two  years  of  Liberal 
Arts  is  almost  brutally  effective.  With  that  elimination 
seems  to  pass  out  not  only  our  scholarship  problems,  but 
also  those  of  disciplinary  character. 

We  contemplate  no  alteration  of  the  above  rules.  We 
shall  shortly  be  able  to  employ  certain  personality  tests 
and  have  a  course  election  differentiation  based  to  a 
degree  on  these. 

b.  In  the  Cleveland  School  of  Education 

HENRY  N.  IRWIN 

Associate  Dean  of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Education, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Discussion  of  the  problem  of  selecting  entrants  to  the 
Normal  School  or  Teachers  College  will  give  as  adequate 
consideration  as  possible  to  the  following  items: 

a.  Certain  Apparent  Tendencies  in  the  Educational 
and  Vocational  Choices  of  the  High  School  Graduate. 

A  rapidly  increasing  number  of  High  School  gradu- 
ates are  enrolling  in  higher  institutions  of  learning  espe- 
cially in  the  colleges.  A  recent  study  tells  us  that  during 
the  decade  of  1912-22  there  was  an  increase  in  collegiate 
enrolment  of  over  100%.  It  will  probably  be  found  that 
this  enormous  increase  is  due  to  numerous  factors  of  which 
the  following  are  significant  to  the  question  under  dis- 
cussion : 

1.  The  High  School  graduate  is  frequently  inclined  to 
follow  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Accustomed  for 
twelve  years  to  the  mode  of  life  found  in  school, 
he  hesitates  to  make  the  plunge  into  an  entirely 
different  sort  of  living. 
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2.  It  is  a  well  established  tradition  that  a  college  edu- 
cation assures  one  social  preference. 

3.  The  increase  in  wealth  is  making  a  college  educa- 
tion economically  possible  to  large  numbers. 

4.  We  permit  the  High  School  graduate  to  answer  the 
question  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  in  life  ?"  with 
the  reply  "  I  am  going  to  college." 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  and  quality  of  entrants  into  teacher-training  insti- 
tutions is  occurring.  Such  increase  as  has  occurred  may 
prove  seasonal  only  and  may  be  due  to  the  dearth  of 
trained  teachers  and  to  the  notable  increase  in  salaries 
which  were  so  generally  advertised  about  the  close  of  the 
World  War. 

The  expectation  of  entering  some  vocation  promises 
to  become  as  universal  among  women  as  among  men. 
With  increasing  numbers  of  High  School  girl  graduates 
seeking  positions  there  is  a  constant  urge  for  those  less 
well  qualified  for  the  more  advanced  vocations  to  seek 
the  "  higher  levels."  This  is  of  evident  significance  to  a 
profession  which  is  so  largely  recruited  from  women  as  is 
teaching. 

b.  Some  Assumptions  Underlying  our  Present  Program 
for  the  Selection  of  Entrants. 

Special  training  should  begin  at,  but  not  before,  the 
conclusion  of  the  High  School  course.  Special  admission 
requirements  in  subject-matter  are  not  required.  Actual 
participation  in  teaching  and  a  professional  viewpoint  in 
all  courses  during  the  first  and  each  succeeding  semester 
of  the  entire  curriculum  is  essential  for  the  satisfactory 
educational  and  vocational  guidance  of  the  student. 

The  minimum  desirable  length  of  the  curriculum  for 
any  field  of  the  teaching  service  is  four  years.  A  mini- 
mum of  three  years  is  at  present  practicable  in  this  city 
for  the  elementary  grades  (including  kindergarten),  and 
four  years  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  grades. 

Only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  total  distribution  of  High 
School  graduates  possess  the  special  aptitudes  implied  in, 
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the  conventional  "  square  peg-round  hole  "  appeal  for  voca- 
tional guidance.  The  great  majority  will  be  equally  suc- 
cessful in  any  one  of  a  number  of  vocations.  Selection 
from  the  former  limited  group  is  as  yet  a  matter  of  trial 
and  error.  The  larger  number  of  teachers  must  be  secured 
from  the  second  group,  and  the  extent  of  their  success  as 
teachers  will  be  determined  by  the  individual's  relative 
standing  in  native  intellectual  equipment,  physical  status, 
personality  traits,  etc. 

c.  Some  Factors  Affecting  the  High  School  Gradu- 
ate's Choice  of  Vocation  or  School. 

This  choice  is  affected  decisively  by  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic status  of  the  profession.  The  High  School  grad- 
uate does  not  wish  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  if  any- 
body can  get  into  it.  He  wishes,  even  as  we,  to  be  in  the 
profession  where  quality  counts.  This  fact  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  length  and  standards  of  training  re- 
quired for  graduation  from  a  Normal  School  or  Teachers 
College. 

An  almost  equally  decisive  factor  is  the  appeal  made 
by  the  character  of  the  school  in  which  he  may  prepare 
for  the  profession.  Youth  wishes  to  live,  fortunately 
wishes  to  live  abundantly.  The  school  which  sets  limits 
to  fullness  of  living  will  be  avoided  by  him.  Hence  the 
professional  teacher  training  school  which  desires  to  select 
the  better  applicants  will  do  so  through  its  swimming 
pool,  athletic  teams,  stunt  nights,  social  functions,  etc., 
as  well  as  through  a  staff  of  able  teachers  and  a  curriculum 
of  superior  merit. 

d.  The  Technique  of  Admission  Used  in  the  Selection 
of  Entrants  Into  the  Junior  Teachers  College  of 
the  Cleveland  School  of  Education. 

At  present  admission  into  the  school  is  based  upon  the 
following  data : 

1.  Eelative  rank  in  scholarship  at  graduation  from  an 
approved  High  School  which  places  the  student  in 
at  least  the  upper  half  of  the  class. 
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2.  A  rating  by  the  principal  on  eight  different  person- 
ality traits  which  places  the  student  in  at  least  the 
upper  half  of  his  graduating  class  in  respect  to  these 
traits. 

3.  Satisfactory  standing  in  at  least  two  general  intelli- 
gence tests  in  which  the  norms  used  are  based  upon 
the  records  of  previous  graduates  of  the  Junior 
Teachers  College. 

4.  A  satisfactory  medical  and  health  examination  by 
the  school  physician  in  which  due  attention  is  given 
to  nutrition,  physical  handicaps,  etc. 

5.  A  personal  interview  with  each  applicant  in  which 
information  is  sought  relative  to  the  applicant's  home 
and  social  environment,  physical  status,  language 
ability,  speech  characteristics,  etc. 

Whenever  the  number  of  applicants  must  be  limited 
only  those  applicants  are  accepted  whose  composite  rank 
in  each  of  the  above,  places  her  among  the  number  of  those 
to  be  admitted. 

c.  In  Deteoit  Teachers  College 

WARREN  BOW 

Dean  of  the  Detroit  Teachers  College, 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Fifteen  years  ago,  the  forerunner  of  Detroit  Teachers 
college,  a  city  ISTormal  School,  had  a  selective  process. 
This  was  made  possible,  because  of  the  few  vacancies  oc- 
curring in  the  then  slow-growing  city.  The  selection  of 
that  period  was  made  by  examining  certain  highly  recom- 
mended High  School  graduates  on  a  subject-matter  basis 
and  attempting,  by  having  the  candidates  appear  before  a 
board,  to  select  on  the  factor  of  personality.  The  city 
grew  rapidly.  The  city  ISTormal  became  a  Teachers  Col- 
lege with  High  School  graduation  as  the  only  require- 
ment for  entrance.  With  the  great  increase  in  the  school 
population  and  the  demands  of  other  occupations  outside 
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of  the  teaching  profession,  as  occurred  during  the  war  and 
the  years  immediately  following,  the  demand  for  teachers 
was  such  as  almost  to  render  impossible  any  selective 
process,  but  conditions  have  so  improved  that  at  present 
the  teacher-training  authorities  in  Detroit  are  in  a  position 
to  set  up  a  selective  procedure  which  will  assure  the  best 
material  for  the  teaching  profession. 

The  enrolment  in  Detroit  Teachers  College  is  naturally 
influenced  by  the  number  of  vacancies  in  the  teaching  per- 
sonnel occurring  in  the  municipality.  It  is  believed  that 
the  students  graduated  into  the  profession  should  at  no 
time  far  exceed  the  possible  vacancies.  The  Detroit  policy 
at  the  present  time  is  that  Detroit  Teachers  College  should 
furnish  fifty  per  cent  of  the  recruits  for  the  city  teaching 
force.  The  other  fifty  per  cent  is  selected  from  the 
upper  group  of  State  Normal  and  Teachers  College  grad- 
uates. This  policy  exists  in  order  to  prevent  possible  in- 
breeding of  ideas  and  methods.  At  the  present  time  De- 
troit Teachers  College  is  not  furnishing  its  allotted  fifty 
per  cent  of  replacements  in  the  teaching  personnel.  This 
is  due  to  the  rigid  entrance  requirements  enforced  by  the 
institution.  When  the  qualifications  for  entrance  were 
raised  there  was  a  decrease  in  enrollment  from  about  1300 
to  600.  This  occurred  three  years  ago.  The  enrollment 
is  beginning  to  increase  under  the  new  requirements,  up- 
holding the  adage,  "  That  which  is  hard  to  obtain  appears 
very  worth  while  and  results  in  many  seekers." 

The  criteria  upon  which  High  School  graduates  should 
be  selected  for  entrance  should  be  one  that  would  designate 
individuals  who  in  all  probability  would  make  successful 
teachers  upon  completion  of  the  training  course.  It  is 
believed  that  at  the  present  time  we  are  lacking  data  and 
knowledge  of  all  factors  which  combine  to  make  success- 
ful teachers.  From  investigations  we  have  made  so  far 
we  have  found  very  poor  correlation  between  college  marks 
and  the  merit  ratings  of  graduates  in  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. Nevertheless,  it  is  best  to  proceed  and  set  up  some 
criteria  bearing  in  mind  that  we  should  continue  to  inves- 
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tigate  to  determine  what  makes  the  successful  teacher. 
Since  this  is  just  a  discussion,  one  can  but  present  the 
selective  procedure  in  his  own  institution,  because  that 
indicates  what  he  believes  in  or  it  most  likely  would  not  be 
in  effect. 

There  are  seven  factors  governing  the  selection  of  an 
applicant  for  admission  to  Detroit  Teachers  College: 

1.  A  high  intelligence  rating  is  demanded.  The  ad- 
ministration belongs  to  that  group  of  people  who 
would  not  attempt  to  prophesy  a  candidate's  future 
wholly  on  the  basis  of  his  intelligence  rating ;  hence, 
if  high  intelligence  is  the  only  factor  lacking  for 
admission,  the  candidate  might  be  admitted  upon 
probation. 

2.  High  School  scholarship  above  the  average  is  de- 
manded. 

3.  Recommendation  of  the  High  School  faculty.  This 
does  not  mean  simply  the  recommendation  of  the 
principal,  but  should  be  a  composite  of  the  judg- 
ments and  opinions  of  every  member  of  the  High 
school  faculty  who  has  had  contacts  with  the  candi- 
date. These  High  School  teachers  should  state 
whether  or  not  they  feel  the  candidate  would  be 
a  satisfactory  addition  to  the  teaching  profession. 

4.  Good  health  is  another  factor.  A  physical  examina- 
tion is  required  of  all  candidates  for  Detroit  Teach- 
ers College  and  admittance  is  often  refused  just  on 
a  health  basis.  If  an  adjustment  can  be  made  and 
medical  authorities  indicate  its  possibility,  the  stu- 
dent is  given  an  opportunity  to  have  the  correction 
made  and  is  admitted  upon  probation. 

5.  Proper  control  of  English  is  demanded  of  candidates 
and  several  tests  have  been  devised  which  are  given 
to  entering  freshmen  and  that  factor  alone  is  im- 
portant enough  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  stu- 
dent should  be  admitted. 
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6.  Proper  social  background  is  considered  a  factor. 
This  often  is  rather  hard  to  determine  at  the  time 
of  entrance.  It  is  true  that  extreme  cases  of  defec- 
tive social  background  do  show  up  clearly  and  when 
investigation  indicates  that  association  with  other 
students  at  the  college  and  participation  in  extra- 
curricular college  activities  will  not  give  that  back- 
ground or  social  intelligence  which  a  teacher  should 
have  the  candidate  is  refused  admittance. 

7.  The  seventh  factor  is  one  which  Detroit  Teachers 
College  would  like  to  take  more  fully  into  account. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  emotional  side.  The  technique 
for  the  manipulation  of  this  factor  is  not  worked 
out.  It  may  be  evolved  in  time  by  the  psychologists 
and  psychiatrists  making  a  joint  contribution.  The 
student  occupation  in  this  matter  would  be  vivacious, 
enthusiastic,  but  not  easily  excited  and  in  danger  of 
becoming  too  over-wrought  or  extremely  nervous. 

At  the  present  time  Detroit  Teachers  College  has  a 
freshman  week  before  the  regular  semester  starts.  All 
students  new  to  the  college  report  during  this  week  and 
are  inventoried  and  either  accepted  or  rejected.  At  the 
same  time  those  accepted  are  interviewed  and  are  started 
on  their  college  work  in  the  most  advantageous  manner. 

d.  In  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School 

ARM  AND  J.  GERSON 

Associate  Superintendent  of  Philadelphia*  School  System, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

A  very  large  proportion  of  students  in  the  Philadelphia 
Normal  School  are  graduates  of  local  High  Schools,  and 
are  admitted  on  certification  from  these  schools.  The  rules 
of  the  Board  of  Education  require  that  students  admitted 
to  the  Normal  School  shall  have  met  certain  minimum 
requirements  in  their  High  School  courses,  that  they  shall 
have  obtained  a  minimum  general  average  of  75%   at 
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graduation,  and  at  least  75%  as  their  final  High  School 
rating  in  English  and  Mathematics.  Candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Normal  School  who  are  not  graduates  of 
a  Philadelphia  public  High  School,  but  who  have  received 
equivalent  training,  are  entitled  to  take  an  entrance  ex- 
amination. The  passing  of  this  examination  requires  a 
minimum  average  of  75  and  a  minimum  mark  of  75 
in  both  English  and  Mathematics,  so  that  the  standard 
corresponds  in  general  to  that  established  for  graduates 
of  our  High  Schools. 

The  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education  has  further  lim- 
ited admissions  to  the  Normal  School  by  fixing  three  hun- 
dred as  the  maximum  number  to  be  admitted  each 
semester.  Where  the  total  number  of  qualified  applicants 
exceeds  this  number,  the  candidates  are  prorated  among 
the  High  Schools  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  qualified 
applicants  from  each,  the  same  proportion  being  followed 
in  selecting  from  the  candidates  who  have  passed  the 
entrance  examination. 

At  the  time  pupils  enter  the  High  School  from  the 
grades,  a  selection  of  various  High  School  curricula  is 
made.  This  selection  is  made  upon  a  guidance  program 
emanating  from  the  Superintendent's  Department  to  be 
administered  in  all  the  schools  of  the  city.  The  qualities 
necessary  for  successful  teaching  are  reviewed,  as  well 
as  the  requirements  for  entering  the  Normal  School,  and 
the  conditions  that  will  determine  appointment  to  public 
school  positions.  In  the  High  School  itself  this  guidance 
work  is  further  followed  out  by  the  student  advisers  who 
play  a  large  part  in  assisting  students  to  make  elections  of 
subjects  in  the  various  High  School  curricula.  The  effort 
of  the  High  School  in  this  matter  is  supplemented  by  visits 
made  by  the  principal  of  the  Normal  School  to  the  assem- 
bled student  groups  of  the  higher  schools.  In  past  years, 
when  there  has  been  a  teacher  shortage,  the  purpose  of 
these  visits  was  to  encourage  High  School  students  to  elect 
teaching  as  a  profession.     Today,  the  emphasis  is  rather 
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on  the  selection  of  those  adapted  by  temperament  and 
scholarship  to  do  successful  work  in  this  field. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Normal  School  who 
meet  all  the  conditions  just  outlined  must  further  pass  a 
severe  physical  test  to  determine  whether  the  health  and 
other  physical  conditions  in  each  case  are  such  as  to 
promise  success  under  the  conditions  of  classroom  teach- 
ing. Speech  defects  receive  very  special  attention  in  this 
health  examination.  In  addition  to  the  health  examina- 
tion, there  is  also  a  personal  examination  made  by  com- 
mittees of  the  Normal  School  faculty  at  the  time  of  appli- 
cation for  admission.  This  work  has  been  carefully  organ- 
ized in  the  Normal  School  with  the  result  that  personality 
factors,  so  vital  in  the  selection  of  a  vocation,  receive 
proper  consideration.  Provision  is  made  that  appeals 
from  the  decision  of  the  personality  committees  may  re- 
ceive consideration  in  the  Department  of  Superintendence, 
a  special  reviewing  committee  having  been  organized  for 
this  purpose. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  a  very  large  eligible  list  for 
the  position  of  grade  teacher  in  the  Philadelphia  public 
schools.  Our  Normal  School  course  up  to  this  time  has 
been  a  two-year  course,  and  the  marked  increase  in  its 
output  in  the  last  few  years  is  probably  accounted  for  by 
the  unprecedented  growth  of  our  Senior  High  Schools, 
together  with  the  recent  salary  recognition  for  elementary 
teachers.  This  surplus  of  qualified  candidates  for  ele- 
mentary teaching  positions  will  probably  make  it  desir- 
able in  the  near  future  to  make  further  changes  in  our 
standards  for  admission  to  the  Normal  School  and  in  our 
requirements  in  the  school  itself.  An  extremely  probable 
outcome  will  be  the  lengthening  and  enriching  of  the 
Normal  School  curriculum. 
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e.  In  the  Louisville  Normal  School 

MISS  ELIZABETH   G.   BRECKINRIDGE 

Principal  of  the  Louisville  Normal  School,  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  following  questions  to  which  Dr.  Somers  directs 
attention  in  his  study,  "  Predicting  the  Success  of  Pro- 
spective Teachers,"  are  questions  to  which  every  teacher- 
training  school  administrator  would  welcome  a  scientific 
answer : 

1.  "To  what  extent  are  the  abilities  and  character,  the 

aptitude  and  attitude,  which  are  necessary  to  suc- 
cess in  the  school-room,  present  in  the  normal 
school  recruit?" 

2.  "  And  to  what  extent  do  preparatory-school  records, 

estimates  of  teachers,  and  test  scores  identify  such 
traits  and  abilities  in  the  individual  ?" 

So  far  the  studies  in  the  field  of  pedagogical  prognosis 
have  not  been  sufficiently  thoroughgoing  to  justify  a  serious 
consideration  of  the  results.  Until  scientific  recommenda- 
tions, based  upon  a  more  far-reaching  survey  of  the  whole 
problem,  can  be  made,  teacher-training  institutions  must 
continue  to  formulate  their  own  programs  of  selection 
and  elimination. 

Louisville  has  for  many  years  endeavored  to  select  the 
best  of  the  High  School  graduates  for  Normal  training. 
Studies  of  the  records  made  by  our  students  while  in  Nor- 
mal School  and  later  as  teachers  in  the  city  system  have 
demonstrated  that  the  qualities  and  abilities  that  make 
for  success  in  the  preparatory  school  will  be  apt  to  make 
for  success  in  the  Normal  School  and  later  as  teachers  in 
the  city. 

In  September,  1925,  we  made  several  rather  important 
changes  in  our  entrance  rule.  To  secure  a  broader  founda- 
tion of  scholarship  for  the  Normal  course  we  required  that 
applicants  for  entrance  must  have  a  scholarship  standing 
in  the  upper  half  of  their  High  School  graduating  class 
instead  of  in  the  upper  two-thirds  as  had  formerly  been 
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the  requirement.  While  we  realize  that  there  are  other 
important  factors  in  the  making  of  a  teacher  beside 
scholarship,  yet  we  hope  by  this  ruling  to  secure  those  who, 
as  Dean  John  W.  Withers  of  the  School  of  Education  of 
New  York  University  once  said,  "  have  acquired  the  habit 
of  succeeding  in  their  work." 

One  of  the  most  significant  features  of  the  new  rule  is 
a  strict  requirement  of  physical  fitness.  Every  applicant 
for  admission  is  given  a  thorough  physical  examination 
by  a  leading  woman  physician  of  Louisville  employed 
for  this  work  by  our  Board  of  Education.  Our  instructor 
in  personal  hygiene  assists  the  physician  in  this  examina- 
tion and  makes  a  careful  survey  of  the  health  habits  of 
each  student.  The  defects  form  a  basis  later  for  class 
instruction.  Among  the  topics  studied  are  food  require- 
ments; the  hygiene  of  digestion;  importance  of  regular 
meals;  posture;  rest  and  sleep;  and  proper  balance  be- 
tween work,  play  and  rest.  Records  are  kept  by  the 
students  of  the  performance  of  health  habits  for  periods 
of  time;  individual  conferences  are  held  for  the  correc- 
tion of  defects  where  medical  attention  is  necessary.  One 
of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  our  work  for  the  past 
two  years  has  been  the  intelligent  cooperation  of  the  stu- 
dents in  their  correction  of  physical  defects  and  faulty 
health  habits. 

As  supplementary  to  the  preparatory  school  records  we 
have,  for  a  number  of  years,  given  each  entering  class 
a  battery  of  psychological  tests.  The  results  of  these  tests 
are  valuable  in  that  they  furnish  additional  data  con- 
cerning the  abilities  of  individual  students.  Occasionally 
the  tests  reveal  marked  intelligence  which  the  High  School 
grades  fail  to  show.  In  such  cases  the  definite  vocational 
motive  may  stimulate  a  girl  to  do  her  best  so  that  her 
Normal  School  record  will  correlate  closely  with  her  high 
test  record. 

While  it  has  been  found  that  intelligence  test  scores, 
High  School  records  and  the  physical  examination  offer 
valuable   data,    especially   when   taken   together,    toward 
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predicting  success  in.  Normal  School,  yet  an  Analysis  of 
the  situation  reveals  clearly  the  fact  that  character,  per- 
sonality, attitude,  interest,  etc.,  play  an  important  part  in 
the  future  success  of  prospective  teachers.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  relation  of  such  character  traits  as  industry, 
cooperation,  initiative,  etc.,  to  teaching  success  is  as  yet 
largely  in  the  realm  of  opinion  and  that  there  is  need  of 
more  experimental  study  along  this  line,  yet  we  feel  that 
we  can  deal  with  a  student  more  intelligently  if  we 
have  all  the  information  possible  concerning  her  interests, 
ambitions,  abilities,  etc.  We  have,  therefore,  for  several 
years,  upon  request,  received  from  the  faculties  of  the 
High  Schools  a  written  statement  concerning  each  stu- 
dent's capacity  for  leadership,  school  offices  held,  home 
conditions,  etc.  Frequently  we  find  a  girl  whose  suc- 
cess in  the  Normal  School  and  later  as  a  teacher  in  the 
city  seems  to  be  traceable  to  certain  desirable  character 
traits  rather  than  to  a  higb  test  score  or  an  excellent  High 
School  record. 

Since  the  qualities  and  abilities  that  make  for  good 
records  in  school  are  responsible  in  no  small  measure  for 
the  success  achieved  outside,  teacher-training  institutions 
should  provide  the  maximum  opportunities  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  interests  and  abilities  of  each  student. 
In  other  words,  there  is  need  for  providing  a  rich  social 
life  for  Normal  students,  a  life  that  will  give  opportunity 
through  extra-class  activities  for  training  in  leadership 
and  social  cooperation.  So<  valuable  do  we  consider  these 
extra-class  activities  in  the  training  of  prospective  teach- 
ers that  a  definite  time  for  meeting  is  given  them  each 
week  on  the  school  program.  The  student-government 
organization,  the  various  school  clubs,  assembly  commit- 
tees, etc.,  furnish  opportunity  for  training  in  initiative 
and  leadership. 

The  various  activities  of  the  school  clubs,  the  school 
paper,  the  annual  senior  play  and  the  community  activi- 
ties in  which  the  school  participates  serve  not  only  to 
develop   in   the   students  initiative   and   other   desirable 
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character  traits,  but  to  attract  to  the  school  many  superior 
young  women  who,  because  of  their  social  and  cultural 
background,  are  able  to  make  a  distinct  contribution  to 
the  teaching  profession. 

Another  factor  instrumental  in  attracting  to  the  school 
highly  desirable  students  is  the  two  years'  advanced  stand 
ing  which  our  graduates  receive  for  their  Normal  School 
work  at  the  leading  universities  of  the  country.  One  of 
the  most  inspiring  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  school 
is  the  number  who  enter  each  year  upon  their  senior  col 
lege  work  in  some  other  institution  of  high  standing. 

11.  WHAT  PRINCIPLES  SHOULD  GOVERN  THE 
SELECTIVE  ADMISSION  OF  ENTRANTS  TO 
OUR  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS 
COLLEGES  ? 

a.  Statement  and  Brief  Development  of  Theses 

PAUL,  elapper 

Dean  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

The  school  is  for  the  child,  but  the  teacher  is  the  school. 
With  proper  personnel  the  most  vital  task  of  the  school, 
the  development  of  effective  manhood  and  womanhood,  is 
assured.  Without  the  real  teacher,  the  best  school  build- 
ing and  the  most  elaborate  school  equipment  represent  a 
tragedy  of  waste.  Without  the  real  teacher,  the  best  cur- 
riculum is  dead  subject-matter.  Without  the  real  teacher, 
the  promise  in  each  child  remains  forever  dormant.  But  a 
school  system  is  limited  in  its  search  for  teachers  to  the 
graduates  of  teacher-training  schools.  Hence  those  who 
are  admitted  to  our  training  schools  will  ultimately  shape 
the  destiny  of  education  in  our  democracy.  We  cannot 
give  too  much  thought  nor  too  much  concern  to  the  prob- 
lem of  selecting  entrants  to  our  teacher-training  institu- 
tions. 

I.  What  principles,  therefore,  shall  guide  us  in  the 
selection  of  our  students  ? 
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First,  we  must  no  longer  leave  the  vocational  choice  of 
High  School  students  to  chance.  Teacher-training  schools 
must  exhibit  as  much  aggressiveness  in  the  selection  of 
their  students  as  some  of  our  best  colleges  do  in  recruiting 
the  ranks  of  their  athletes.  These  institutions  do  not 
leave  such  matters  to  chance.  They  send  trusted  repre- 
sentatives to  High  Schools  and  exert  every  influence, 
sometimes  illegitimate  influence,  to  attract  the  fleet  of  foot 
and  the  brawny. 

A  few  of  the  most  progressive  Normal  Schools  have 
liaison  officers  in  local  High  Schools.  These  officials  try 
to  discover,  as  early  in  the  High  School  course  as  possible, 
those  who  are  planning  to  teach  as  well  as  those  who  ought 
to  shine  in  other  firmaments.  They  hold  conferences  with 
large  groups,  with  small  groups,  and  with  individuals. 
They  secure  much  vital  information  from  school  records, 
from  High  School  teachers,  and  from  supervisors.  They 
give  educational  guidance  to  prospective  candidates  and 
enlist  the  aid  of  High  School  teachers  in  ascertaining 
the  personality  traits  of  students  who  seem  fit  to  become 
the  community's  teachers. 

(Not  a  few  of  the  most  desirable  High  School  and  college 
students  are  lost  to  teaching  through  the  unprofessional 
attitude  that  so  many  teachers  exhibit.  This  semester, 
we  have  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  students  observing 
and  doing  practice  teaching  in  the  local  schools.  No 
small  number  of  men  report  regularly  that  the  teachers 
and  principals  whom  they  meet  employ  argument  and 
ridicule  to  dissuade  these  young  people  from  entering  the 
teaching  profession.  If  these  unprofessional  people  are 
as  successful  with  their  pupils  as  they  have  been  with 
some  of  our  best  students,  they  must  be  skilful  indeed. 
Liaison  officers  representing  teacher-training  institutions 
can  do  much  to  counteract  the  influence  of  those  who  have 
no  faith  in  teaching  but  who  nevertheless  lack  the  courage 
and  the  ability  to  try  another  vocation. ) 

Second,  not  unless  we  set  a  high  standard  will  we  attract 
a  better  class  of  applicants.     A  reasonably  high  stand- 
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ard  of  admission  does  more  than  keep  out  the  ill-prepared 
and  the  undesirable;  it  tends  to  attract  the  best  students. 
The  medical  schools  that  admit  only  college  graduates  who 
stand  in  the  highest  tenth  of  their  classes  have  five  to 
fifteen  applicants  for  every  place;  those  which  demand 
only  two  years  of  pre-medical  training  have  no  such  hordes 
knocking  at  their  doors.  The  prophecy  of  empty  Normal 
Training  Schools  made  when  the  two-year  course  was 
lengthened  to  three  has  never  been  fulfilled.  Lengthen 
the  course  to  four  years  and  give  it  the  dignity  of  a  full 
college  course  and  you  will  at  once  attract  fewer  undesira- 
bles and  more  of  the  type  now  seeking  admission  to  the 
best  colleges. 

Third,  in  purely  academic  requirements  the  teacher- 
training  schools  should  not  ape  the  colleges.  The  college 
may  be  justified  in  demanding  a  specific  degree  of  excel- 
lence in  mathematics  or  foreign  language.  The  training 
school  must  perforce  make  more  flexible  requirements. 
Why  should  teacher-training  schools  shut  out  the  young 
woman  who  does  not  take  mathematics  in  High  School 
but  who  carries  to  successful  completion  an  intensive 
training  in  music?  Why  force  three  years  of  a  foreign 
language  upon  a  young  person  who  has  no  interest  in 
linguistics  but  whose  ability  in  art  is  unmistakable  ? 

We  are  not  urging  four  years  of  this  a  la  carte  diet. 
We  must  demand  concentration  of  work  and  a  high  degree 
of  proficiency.  The  prospective  teacher  must  be  required 
to  take  four  years  of  English,  two  years  of  history,  one 
year  of  general  science,  one  year  of  hygiene  and  one-half 
year  of  civics.  The  remainder  of  the  High  School  course 
should  be  taken  in  as  few  subjects  as  possible.  If  to  do 
this  concentrated  work  we  add  scholarship  rating  which 
keeps  the  candidate  out  of  the  lowest  third  of  the  class, 
we  have  taken  reasonable  measures  to  exclude  the  intel- 
lectually unfit. 

Fourth,  a  high  standard  must  be  maintained.  Most 
teacher-training  schools  make  either  no  health  demand 
or  accept  a  statement  submitted  by  a  family  physician 
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more  concerned  with  pleasing;  the  patient  than  keeping 
the  physically  unfit  out  of  the  classroom.  Sixty  out  of 
118  institutions  make  no  mention  of  health  requirements; 
17  are  satisfied  with  statements  signed  by  a  physician 
of  the  candidate's  choosing;  16  speak  of  health  require- 
ments, but  do  not  require  an  examination.  Only  25 
actually  give  medical  examinations  by  their  own  doctors. 
Yet  we  know  that  few  vocations  cause  greater  wear  and 
tear  upon  a  nervous  system  than  teaching.  The  nagging, 
fault-finding,  impatient  and  unsympathetic  teacher  may 
be  a  person  of  sweet  reasonableness  who  lacks  the  energy 
to  meet  the  exactions  of  the  classroom.  For  our  negligence 
the  pupil  ultimately  pays. 

Fifth,  pleasant  voice  or  correctness  of  speech  must  be 
considered  at  least  as  important  as  scholastic  requirements. 
Listen  for  a  whole  morning  to  a  harsh,  raucus,  ill-modu- 
lated voice  until  your  every  nerve  tingles  with  irritation, 
and  then  think  of  the  child  who  is  as  sensitive  as  you  are. 
During  one  morning's  visit  to  six  classes,  I  heard  three 
positively' s ;  two,  like  he  does;  two,  as  for  instance;  three, 
bedders  and  budders;  one,  he  was  hurt  in  the  roe  (row). 
The  last  was  said  by  a  teacher  who  explained  that  Whit- 
man, in  his  Captain,  My  Captain,  is  making  reference  to 
a  heroic  American  captain  of  a  fishing  smack.  Who 
wouldn't  exchange  a  little  forgotten  algebra  or  a  bit  of  the 
confused  conjugation  of  irregular  French  verbs  for  a 
pleasant  voice  that  utters  sounds  that  are  unmistakably 
English  ? 

Sixth,  there  is  need  of  formulating  a  plan  of  rating 
ascertainable  character  traits.  The  most  vital  require- 
ment of  the  teacher  is  the  most  difficult  to  discover.  Prac- 
tically all  teacher-training  institutions  set  up  character 
qualifications  for  admissions.  Some  require  letters  from 
ministers  and  "Y"  secretaries ;  others,  a  number  of  letters 
from  teachers  and  persons  outside  of  the  school  system. 
The  .most  common  plan  in  the  best  institution  is  to  submit  a 
blank  on  which  the  principal  checks  the  character  strength 
and  weakness  of  each  applicant.     To  simplify  matters,  all 
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traits  of  character  are  listed.  The  principal  either  checks 
items,  or  by  a  numerical  symbol,  indicates  the  degree  to 
which  a  given  trait  is  present  or  absent.  Those  who  place 
faith  in  any  of  these  systems  are  truly  living  in  a  fool's 
paradise.  In  this  age  of  questionnaire  and  graph,  blanks 
hold  no  terror  for  us.  What  does  a  large  school  know 
about  the  leadership,  the  honesty,  the  loyalty,  the  coopera- 
tiveness  of  most  of  the  graduates?  Some  in  the  school 
may  know  something  about  some  of  the  students.  Few 
in  the  school  know  much  about  many  in  the  school.  All 
that  school  supervisors  can  say  about  most  of  their  pupils 
is,  "  We  have  no  evidence  of  dishonesty  or  disloyalty,  or 
of  uncooperativeness."  What  we  want  to  know  most,  the 
school,  through  no  fault  of  its  own,  can  tell  us  least. 

II.  Principles  are  not  difficult  to  formulate,  but  they 
present  an  overwhelming  array  of  problems  when  they  are 
applied.  Under  present  conditions  we  shall  find  progress 
slow  in  carrying  out  our  program.  The  reasons  are 
serious. 

First,  too  few  apply.  Not  until  four  or  five  times  as 
many  applicants  present  themselves  for  admission  as  we 
can  admit,  can  teacher-training  schools  exercise  effective 
selection. 

Second,  our  High  Schools  and  Normal  Schools  are  too 
large.  The  great  caravansaries  that  go  in  and  out  of  a 
school  remain  an  army  of  unknown  people  to  most  of  the 
teachers  and  supervisors.  How  intelligently  can  the  prin- 
cipal of  a  teacher-training  school  select  when  400  must 
be  admitted  in  one  semester  and  most  questions  of  admis- 
sion must  be  decided  in  a  fortnight. 

Third,  teachers'  salaries  are  still  too  low  to  attract  a 
large  number  of  candidates.  Adequate  salaries,  in  them- 
selves, act  as  a  selective  agent. 

Fourth,  the  morale  among  teachers  is,  generally  too  low. 
Teachers  too  often  deter  the  most  qualified  from  entering 
our  profession.  How  many  teachers,  who  are  parents, 
are  planning  to  make  teachers  of  their  children? 
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Fifth,  the  majority  of  teacher-training  schools  in  the 
United  States  are  publicly  supported.  This  is  as  it  should 
be  in  a  democracy,  but  the  very  democracy  of  our  educa- 
tion brings  with  it  the  hazard  of  democracy.  Our  ill 
denned  standards  of  health,  speech,  and  personality  are 
difficult  to  enforce  in  schools  that  belong  to  the  people 
whose  children  we  refuse  to  admit.  Remember  that  in 
most  teacher-training  institutions  in  the  country,  tenure 
is  uncertain,  employment  is  by  annual  contract  termin- 
able at  the  will  of  the  appointing  body,  a  political  body, 
and  salary  increases  are  determined  solely  by  the  actions 
of  political  officials.  Only  those  who  have  real  courage 
can  fight  small  politicians  who  live  on  the  small  favors 
they  secure  for  small  people. 

But  despite  these  difficulties  society  is  coming  to  a  clear 
realization  of  the  place  of  the  teacher  in  a  democracy. 
There  is  enough  evidence  to  give  us  faith  that  our  de- 
mocracy is  demanding  as  never  before  a  teacher  of  riper 
scholarship,  greater  gifts,  and  more  inspiring  personality. 

b.  Prepared  Analysis  of  and  Comment  on  These 

Theses 

edwin  c.  broome 

Superintendent  of  Philadelphia  School  System, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

First,  let  me  say  that  Dr.  Klapper  has  fully  expressed 
the  fundamental  principles  which  should  govern  the  ad- 
mission of  students  to  teacher-training  institutions.  We 
must  agree  with  him  that  the  institution  has  a  right  to 
select  and  to  train  only  the  best  material  for  teaching; 
that  its  first  duty  is  to  the  children  to  be  taught  and  that 
any  responsibility  to  candidates  for  training  for  the  posi- 
tion of  teacher  is  entirely  secondary.  For  that  reason 
his  first  suggestion  that  we  ought  aggressively  to  recruit 
our  student  body  in  the  teacher-training  schools  is  a  wise 
one.     In  the  past  we  have  tended  to  take  all  comers  who 
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could  pass  an  examination  or  present  a  High  School 
diploma,  and  trust  to  the  operation  of  eliminating 
processes  later  on. 

The  second  suggestion,  that  we  should  have  a  high 
standard  of  admission  for  the  same  reason,  is  in  order. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  medical  school,  the  raising  of  the 
standard  of  admission  will  not  so  much  tend  to  deplete 
the  supply  as  it  will  tend  to  encourage  the  most  promising 
and  ambitious  and  to  discourage  those  of  lesser  promise 
and  ambition. 

There  is  some  doubt  in  my  mind  whether  we  ought  to 
put  our  teacher-training  schools,  especially  those  which 
prepare  for  the  elementary  school  field,  on  a  four-year 
basis.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  we  should  give 
prospective  teachers  in  the  training  school  the  minimum 
amount  of  training  necessary  to  commence  teaching  and 
then  so  to  arrange  the  salary  schedule  that  no  teacher 
may  attain  his  or  her  maximum  without  adding  a  certain 
number  of  additional  credits  to  his  or  her  original  train- 
ing; and  in  this  way  encourage  professional  growth  dur- 
ing service. 

Dr.  Klapper's  emphasis  on  a  health  standard  is  impor- 
tant and  timely,  but  such  standards  should  be  established 
and  examinations  made  by  the  health  or  medical  corps  of 
the  school  system  and  not  by  the  family  physician.  Cer- 
tificates of  family  physicians  are  unreliable. 

His  emphasis  on  well  modulated,  pleasing,  and  correct 
speech  is  also  timely.  This  is  a  condition  which  cannot 
be  corrected  in  a  teacher-training  school.  The  habit  of 
correct  and  well  modulated  speech  must  be  acquired 
before  that  stage  is  reached,  and  should  be  emphasized 
throughout  the  entire  elementary  and  secondary  school 
course. 

He  quite  properly  emphasizes  also  the  importance  of 
desirable  character  traits  for  prospective  teachers,  but 
points  out  the  lack  of  any  dependable  standards  or  scales 
for  the  measurement  of  character  traits.  There  have  been 
some  efforts  in  this  direction,  but  thus  far  they  have  not 
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proved  entirely  satisfactory.  It  would  seem  entirely  feasi- 
ble to  have  about  ten  or  a  dozen  desirable  character  traits 
listed  and  weighted  by  the  principal  of  the  preparatory 
school  for  each  individual  applicant  for  admission  to  the 
Normal  School.  This  part  of  the  entrance  test  should 
be  given  especial  emphasis. 

Doubtless  Dr.  Klapper  has  in  mind  schools  outside  of 
great  cities  when  he  emphasizes  as  a  difficulty  the  fact  that 
too  few  students  apply  for  entrance  to  teacher-training 
schools.  Our  experience  in  Philadelphia  is  just  the  op- 
posite of  this.  We  have  many  more  applicants  than  we  can 
possibly  accommodate  and  have  been  compelled  to  put  an 
arbitrary  limitation  upon  the  intake  to  our  Normal  School 
each  term.  Undoubtedly  this  condition  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  salary  inducements  in  a  large  city  are  consider- 
ably greater  than  those  of  the  smaller  communities.  There 
ought  to  be  some  effort  made  in  the  large  cities  to  encour- 
age the  graduates  of  our  Normal  Training  Schools  to  seek 
positions  in  the  suburbs.  In  some  cities  outside  experience 
is  required  as  a  further  requisite  for  appointment  to  a 
position. 

What  Dr.  Klapper  says  about  the  obstacle  of  low  sala- 
ries in  the  recruiting  of  teachers  applies  only  in  the  small 
and  rural  communities.  While  teachers'  salaries  through- 
out the  country,  as  a  whole,  are  still  lower  than  they 
should  be,  they  are  sufficiently  high  in  the  cities  to  attract 
an  adequate  supply,  in  fact  a  surplusage,  of  candidates  for 
teaching  positions. 

The  fourth  obstacle  which  he  mentions,  that  is,  the 
effort  of  teachers  to  discourage  students  from  entering 
their  own  profession,  is  probably  only  a  local  one.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  this  is  a  general  condition  throughout 
the  country.  We  do  not  encounter  it  to  any  extent  in  our 
own  city. 

The  fifth  obstacle  mentioned  by  Dr.  Klapper  is  also  a 
local  condition,  and  depends  very  largely  upon  the  control 
and  leadership  that  the  local  superintendent  is  able  to  give 
the  school  system.     An  able  superintendent  can  educate 
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his  Board  so  that  they  will  permit  him  to  place  proper 
emphasis  on  thorough  preparation  for  teaching  in  all  par- 
ticulars, in  scholarship,  in  health,  and  in  personality. 
This  obstacle  has  not  arisen  in  our  community,  although 
I  would  be  unwilling  to  predict  that  it  never  will  arise. 

On  the  whole  we  find  ourselves  in  agreement  with  Dr. 
Klapper's  statements,  and  commend  his  paper. 

12.  WHAT  VALID  PRINCIPLES  HAVE  WE  TO 
GUIDE  US  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
CURRICULA  FOR  NORMAL  SCHOOLS'  AND 
TEACHERS  COLLEGES  ? 

THOMAS  F.  ALEXANDER 

Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City 

The  outstanding  problem  of  teacher  training  in  the 
United  States  is  that  of  curriculum  construction  in  our 
Normal  Schools,  Teachers  Colleges  and  Schools  of  Edu- 
cation. Up  to  the  present  time  no  comprehensive  effort 
has  been  made  upon  the  determination  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples in  this  field  of  educational  investigation.  Our  Nor- 
mal School  curricula  have  been  developed  to  a  very  large 
extent  in  imitation  of  the  curricula  of  similar  schools 
in  Europe,  or  out  of  the  immediate  needs  of  the  teacher 
in  the  elementary  school.  Many  of  our  earliest  normal 
school  programs  were  little  more  than  reviews  and  exten- 
sions of  subjects  of  the  elementary  and  High  School 
together  with  a  slight  discussion  of  educational  theories, 
the  methods  of  the  various  subjects  of  instruction,  and  prac- 
tice in  teaching  them.  We  can  safely  assert  that,  in  gen- 
eral, the  Normal  School  curricula  have  been  developed  in 
random  fashion,  the  emphasis  being  laid  first  on  one 
subject  and  then  on  another,  reflecting  the  dominant  trends 
in  the  educational  discussions  of  the  particular  period. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  most  fundamental  prin- 
ciple   of   curriculum    construction,    that    of    fitting    the 
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training  of  the  teacher  to  the  needs  of  the  position  to  be 
filled,  has  always  been  more  or  less  operative  in  the  organ- 
ization of  our  teacher-training  curricula.  No  matter  how 
ineffectively  this  principle  may  have  been  applied,  it  has, 
nevertheless,  been  commonly  accepted  by  all  who  have  had 
to  do  with  the  organization  of  Normal  Schools  and  Teach- 
ers Colleges.  There  have  been,  however,  some  influences 
at  work  upon  the  curriculum  which  have  done  much  to 
distort  the  programs  of  our  teacher-training  institutions 
and  to  defeat  the  operation  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  curriculum  construction  and  to  distract  the  attention  of 
the  institution  from  its  service  to  teacher-training.  A 
recent  examination  of  the  catalogs  of  practically  all  of 
the  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges  of  this  country 
reveals  an  astounding  variety  of  subjects  within  prac- 
tically every  field  of  study.  Merely  a  casual  inspection 
of  the  offerings  in  education,  in  health,  in  history,  and 
in  other  fields,  will  convince  the  reader  that  no  other  prin- 
ciple of  curriculum  organization  has  been  followed  than 
that  the  instructor  wished  to  present  some  course  although 
it  had  but  little  relation  to  the  work  of  the  teacher.  In 
some  institutions  it  is  customary  to  permit  each  depart- 
ment to  require  some  course  or  other  of  the  student  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  each  department  a  required 
subject. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  several  serious  and 
worth  while  attempts  to  formulate  principles  of  teacher- 
training  curriculum  construction  in  various  states.  These 
have  usually  been  carried  on  by  committees  of  experts 
in  the  field  of  teacher-training,  or  by  representatives  of 
the  teacher-training  institutions  of  the  state  involved. 
These  committees  have  usually  approached  their  work 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher,  the  needs  of  the 
community  and  the  needs  of  the  children.  In  more  or 
less  loose  fashion  they  have  analyzed  the  work  of  the 
teacher  and  then,  on  the  basis  of  this  analysis,  have  pro- 
posed curricula  intended  to  meet  the  needs  as  found. 
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It  is  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  principles  which 
underlie  the  technique  of  curriculum  construction  in 
teacher-training  institutions,  and  then  to  propose  what 
appear  to  us  to  be  the  characteristics  or  criteria  for  guid- 
ance in  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  content 
of  teacher-training  curricula.  In  some  recent  articles 
writers  have  confused  these  two  phases  of  curriculum, 
that  is,  the  technique  of  making  the  curriculum  with  the 
nature  of  its  content.  We  shall  discuss  first  the  principles 
of  technique  which  seem  to  us  to  lie  at  the  basis  of  teacher- 
training  curriculum  construction. 

The  first  principle  of  technique  in  curriculum  construc- 
tion and  possibly  the  most  important  principle  of  all  is  that 
the  internal  character  of  the  curriculum  and  the  constitu- 
ent courses  thereof  must  be  determined  by  the  require- 
ments of  the  position  to  be  filled  by  the  student  pursuing 
the  curriculum. 

This  is  commonly  known  today  as  the  job-analysis 
method  of  determining  the  nature  of  the  position  for  which 
the  teacher  is  being  prepared.  As  has  been  said  before, 
this  principle  has  been  applied  more  or  less  loosely  for 
generations,  but  only  recently  has  there  been  an  attempt 
made  to  analyze  scientifically  and  completely  the  position 
or  job  under  discussion.  This  method  was  applied  first 
on  a  scientific  basis  in  the  vocational  fields  and  with  such 
success  that  we  are  now  carrying  on  at  various  institu- 
tions detailed  analyses  of  all  sorts  of  teaching  positions, 
the  general  theory  being  that  the  items  which  go  to  make 
up  a  profession  or  a  job  form  the  basis  upon  which  a 
curriculum  for  training  for  that  job  should  be  built.  It 
must  be  clearly  recognized  here  that  this  is  the  first  and 
easiest  step  in  the  whole  process  of  curriculum  making. 
Although  this  is  the  easiest  step,  it  is  open  to  many  pitfalls 
and  errors  into  which  a  good  many  have  already  fallen. 
One  of  the  outstanding  errors  made  by  those  using  this 
tchnique  in  curriculum  construction  is  that  they  analyze 
teaching  positions  as  they  are  now  being  conducted  rather 
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than  as  they  should  be  conducted.     Any  analysis  of  cur- 
rent practice  is  open  to  the  same  danger. 

The  second  principle  of  technique  in  the  construction 
of  curricula,  once  we  have  decided  what  sort  of  a  teacher 
we  are  trying  to  train,  is  the  analysis  and  study  of  present 
day  theories,  curricula,  organization  and  experimentation 
in  the  field  of  teacher-training. 

In  carrying  out  this  principle  it  would  be  necessary 
for  us  to  study  and  compare  the  prevailing  objectives  of 
teacher-training  institutions  in  all  countries  of  the  world, 
and  also,  on  the  same  broad  basis,  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  present  content  and  method  of  the  curricula 
together  with  the  activities  of  the  students  themselves, 
and  the  material  and  equipment  utilized.  In  other  words 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  find  out  in  what  manner  the  posi- 
tions which  we  have  analyzed  on  the  first  principle  are 
being  met  by  the  curricula  of  modern  teacher-training 
institutions.  The  next  step  under  this  principle  will  be 
that  of  supplementing  and  checking  this  analysis  against 
an  analysis  of  the  current  criticisms  of  teacher-training, 
and  against  the  needs  of  education  considered  as  a  social 
agency  as  shown  by  studies  which  have  been  made  in  the 
field  of  teacher-training  and  other  fields  bearing  upon  it. 

The  third  principle  of  technique  in  curriculum  con- 
struction is  the  postulation  of  problems  in  the  field  of 
teacher-training  which  we  must  subject  to  experimenta- 
tion. 

We  think  here  first  of  problems  of  specific  character 
rather  than  the  gross  problems  of  a  whole  curriculum. 
At  the  present  stage  of  curriculum  investigation  in  teacher- 
training  we  stand  in  need  of  an  immense  amount  of  inves- 
tigation with  more  minute  and  refined  study  of  various 
phases  of  the  whole  problem. 

The  fourth  principle  of  technique  in  curriculum  con- 
struction is  the  postulation  of  type  curricula  to  be  sub- 
jected to  rigid  and  w ell-controlled  experimentation. 
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We  refer  here  to  the  experimentation  with  curriculum 
wholes  rather  than  with  detailed  items  or  problems  which 
may  present  themselves.  Such  experimentation  would 
call  for  a  new  type  of  institution  to  be  known  as  an  experi- 
mental teachers  college  with  resources  adequate  for  long- 
time experimentation  in  the  determination  of  curricula 
and  their  content.  Such  experimentation  would  also  de- 
mand the  cooperation  of  a  large  number  of  formal 
Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges  in  trying  out  curricula 
built  upon  the  principles  hitherto  suggested.  We  have 
the  illustration  in  Prussia  today  of  a  state  postulating  a 
curriculum  upon  the  basis  of  the  first  three  principles 
suggested  and  awaiting  the  results  to  be  obtained  from 
such  a  curriculum  before  final  action  is  taken.  In  other 
words  the  validation  of  the  new  curricula  of  the  Prussian 
Teachers  Colleges  will  be  found  in  the  classrooms  of  the 
students  trained  in  the  experimental  curricula. 

The  fifth  and  last  principle  of  technique  which  we  wish 
to  suggest  is  that  some  measure  of  teaching  efficiency  must 
be  established  before  we  can  determine  the  worthwhileness 
of  any  given  curriculum. 

This  last  point  seems  to  present,  after  all,  the  greatest 
difficulty,  largely  because  it  seems  almost  impossible  for 
us  to  agree  on  what  good  teaching  is,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  greater  difficulty  of  determining  that  one  type  of 
teaching  is  better  than  another. 

Having  now  proposed  these  five  steps  in  experimental 
curriculum  construction  which  will  call  for  a  new  type  of 
experimental  school  on  the  Teachers  College  level,  and 
long  time  experimentation,  we  wish  now  to  suggest  what 
we  choose  to  call  the  characteristics  or  criteria  by  which 
we  believe  the  content  of  the  curriculum  for  the  training 
of  teachers  should  be  judged. 

The  first  criterion  is  that  the  curricula  must  be  differ- 
entiated and  specialized.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has 
been  rather  universally  accepted  that  this  differentiation 
should  affect  not  only  the  courses  constituting  the  curricula, 
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but  also  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  or  the  number  of 
courses  to  be  taken.  We  are  interpreting!  this  principle 
to  mean  that  the  constituent  courses  of  any  curriculum 
must  be  different  in  kind  and  in  combination  from  those 
making  up  any  other  curricula.  We  do  not  hold,  how- 
ever, that  twice  as  many  courses  should  be  demanded  for 
the  preparation  of  a  High-School  teacher  as  for  that  of 
a  primary  or  an  intermediate-grade  teacher.  The  training 
of  a  High-School  teacher  is  somewhat  more  intensive  in  a 
given  field,  but  not  nearly  so  extensive  as  that  required 
of  an  elementary  teacher.  It  is  our  opinion  that,  contrary 
to  present  practice,  it  will  require,  not  a  shorter  time  to 
train  an  adequately  prepared  sixth-grade  teacher  than  a 
High-School  teacher  of  mathematics,  but  at  least  an  equal 
or  perhaps  a  longer  time. 

The  second  criterion  of  curriculum  judging  is  that  no 
curriculum  can  be  said  to  be  adequate  which  does  not 
cross-section  all  the  better  known  fields  of  human  knowl- 
edge, language,  literature,  social  science,  natural  and 
physical  science,  and  mathematics,  and  fine  and  industrial 
arts.  It  is  important  that  the  curriculum  of  the  teacher 
provide  not  only  the  subject-matter  and  method  of  her 
particular  position  but  that  ample  provision  be  made  for 
marginal  materials  which  tend  to  prepare  a  teacher  for  full 
participation  in  community  life.  The  short  two-year  cur- 
riculum of  the  present  Normal  School  violates  this  cri- 
terion possibly  more  than  any  other.  The  inadequacy  of 
the  time  allotted  is  to  a  large  extent  responsible.  In  con- 
nection with  these  first  two  criteria  we  wish  to  say  that 
the  time  factor  is  a  most  essential  one.  Differentiation 
of  curricula  which  might  be  absolutely  necessary  in  a 
two-year  course  .might  be  totally  unnecessary  in  a  four- 
year  course.  It  is  evident  that  the  longer  the  course  is  the 
less  differentiated  the  curriculum  needs  to  be. 

The  third  criterion  is  that  the  courses  of  study  making 
up  each  curriculum  must  be  continuous  in  thought  organ- 
ization and   inherently   sequential.     In   other  words,   it 
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seems  best  in  professional  curricula  for  teachers  that  a 
student's  experience  in  any  field  be  developed  over  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  and  in  natural  sequence,  and  that 
logical  subject  sequences  be  thoroughly  respected.  In  ad- 
dition to  sequence  and  continuity  of  courses  in  the  same 
subject  there  should  be  desirable  coordination  and  integra- 
tion of  all  courses. 

The  fourth  criterion  of  curriculum  making  is  that  rela- 
tively little  "  free  election  "  should  be  allowed  once  the 
student  decides  upon  the  type  of  teaching  for  which  he 
desires  to  prepare.  The  system  of  election  followed  in 
many  Teachers  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools  in  which 
there  are  no  prescribed  curricula  has  resulted  most  unfor- 
tunately. Even  under  a  "  group  requirement "  system 
where  definite  hour-requirements  are  made  in  the  education 
group,  the  social-science  group,  and  so  on,  students  in 
many  cases  have  failed  to  elect  sequential  courses,  in  some 
cases  the  elections  represent  duplications  of  content,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  college  career  the  student  is  likely  to  have 
had  a  conglomerate  mass  of  courses  in  which  there  is 
neither  rhyme  nor  reason.  Both  the  elective  system  and 
the  group-requirement  system,  unless  sequences  are  rigor- 
ously demanded,  are  out  of  place  in  professional  schools. 
In  some  of  the  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges 
where  these  policies  have  been  adopted  in  blind  imitation 
of  the  liberal-arts  colleges,  they  have  resulted  in  a  maze  of 
fantastically  titled  courses,  the  content  of  which  leads  from 
nowhere  to  nowhere.  The  principle  of  election  has  little 
place  in  any  professional  school,  least  of  all  the  profes- 
sional school  for  teachers. 

The  fifth  criterion  of  curriculum  making  is  that  the 
constituent  courses  should  be  professional  in  character. 
The  important  thing  about  a  curriculum  is  not  the  titles 
of  the  courses  but  the  contents  of  the  courses.  In  the 
organization  of  a  medical  curriculum,  every  course  in- 
cluded is  strictly  professional  in  that  it  bears  directly 
upon  the  equipment  needed  by  a  doctor  of  medicine.    This 
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should  be^  equally  true  of  the  teachers'  curricula.  We 
refer  not  solely  to  the  content  of  the  courses  listed  in  the 
"  education  department/'  but  to  all  courses  included  in  the 
curricula  for  teachers. 

The  sixth  criterion  of  curriculum  making  is  that 
the  curriculum  must  be  extensive  enough  to  give  the  young 
teacher  the  "  controls  "  he  must  have  for  the  work  that 
he  is  to  do.  It  is  apparent  that  two  years  of  work  beyond 
High  School  will  not  be  sufficient  in  amount  to  prepare 
elementary  teachers  adequately.  Except  for  administra- 
tive reasons,  too,  it  is  likely  that  the  amount  of  time 
Required  of  beginning  teachers  in  preparation  should  vary 
more  from  a  standard  than  is  now  the  case.  Some  stu- 
dents might  well  be  prepared  in  three  years,  some  in  four, 
and  some  in  five  beyond  High  School.  We  must  face  the 
situation  squarely,  not  by  saying  that  we  must  make  a 
curriculum  fit  two  years  or  four  years  of  time,  but  a  cur- 
riculum to  fit  the  work  to  be  done. 

The  seventh  criterion  of  curriculum  making  is  that  the 
curriculum  must  provide  materials  and  activities  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  personal  and  social  equip- 
ment of  the  prospective  teacher. 

The  eighth  criterion  of  curriculum  making  is  that  all 
the  courses  shall  be  integrated  around  the  actual  work 
of  teaching  as  a  center.  To  this  end  the  training  school 
should  be  the  central  department  of  the  college  and  all 
courses  in  the  institution  should  be  correlated  as  closely  as 
possible  with  the  work  of  observation,  participation  and 
practice  teaching. 

The  ninth  criterion  of  curriculum  making  is  that  the 
curriculum  and  its  constituent  courses  should  at  all  times 
be  in  accord  with  the  best  educational  theory.  This  prin- 
ciple implies  and  encourages  experimentation  whereby  it 
will  be  possible  to  recast  and  perfect  present  aims  and 
methods  as  well  as  to  initiate  and  evaluate  new  objectives 
and  techniques  in  education. 
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13.  WHAT  AEE  SOME  OF  THE  MOST  DIS- 
TURBING FACTORS  IN  THE  EFFECTIVE 
APPLICATION  OF  SOUND  PRINCIPLES  OF 
CURRICULUM  CONSTRUCTION  IN  NORMAL 
SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS  COLLEGES? 

a.  Varying   Levels    of    Student    Intelligence,    the 
Length  of  Courses,,  et  Cetera 

john  w.  withers 

Dean  of  School  of  Education,  New  York  University, 
Neiv  York  City 

Prominent  among  the  conditions  which  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  preparation  of  curricula  for  the  pre-service 
education  of  teachers  are  the  native  capacity  of  those  who 
are  to  be  trained  and  the  extent  and  quality  of  their  previous 
education,  their  probable  length  of  service  to  the  schools, 
the  financial  support  and  material  equipment  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  or  Teachers  College  in  which  the  training  is 
to  be  given,  the  character,  ability  and  professional  spirit 
of  the  Normal  School  faculty,  the  relations  of  the  Normal 
School  to  the  field  service  in  the  communities  in  which  its 
graduates  are  employed  and  the  higher  educational  oppor- 
tunities accessible  to  the  graduates  after  they  have  begun 
teaching. 

All  are  agreed  that  teacher-training  institutions  should 
be  adequately  supported  and  that  they  should  be  well- 
equipped  in  buildings,  libraries  and  laboratories  and  in 
facilities  for  observation  and  practice  teaching  and  for 
the  experimental  study  of  education.  There  is  no  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  necessity  for  a  faculty  strong  in  native 
ability,  general  education,  professional  training  and  ex- 
perience. On  the  basis  of  seventeen  years  of  personal 
experience  in  the  organization  and  management  of  an 
institution  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  one  of  our  large 
cities,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  more  important  and  more 
difficult  to  provide  a  suitable  faculty  for  such  an  institu- 
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tion  than  it  is  to  provide  a  suitable  faculty  for  a  college 
of  liberal  arts  in  a  university. 

Assuming  then  that  these  requirements  are  met,  the  first 
factor  to  be  considered  is  the  native  capacity  of  students 
and  the  extent  and  quality  of  their  previous  education. 
Much  more  can  be  attempted  with  students  whose  capacity 
and  general  education  are  of  a  high  order  than  is  possible 
with  those  of  only  average  or  less  than  average  ability.  Cur- 
ricula may  be  planned  for  such  students  with  more  assur- 
ance that  they  will  take  advantage  of  opportunities  that 
may  be  offered  for  continuing  their  general  and  profes- 
sional education  after  they  have  begun  teaching. 

It  is  also  true  as  demonstrated  by  actual  experience 
that  such  students  are  much  more  likely  to  acquire  a  truly 
professional  attitude  toward  the  problems  of  teaching  and 
to  take  greater  interest  in  the  scientific  study  and  solution 
of  these  problems.  A  Normal  School  filled  with  such  stu- 
dents will  also  have  a  better  school  spirit,  a  more  stimu- 
lating professional  atmosphere  than  one  which  in  order 
to  maintain  desirable  standards  finds  it  necessary  to  fail 
a  considerable  number  of  its  students  each  year.  There- 
fore in  planning  any  program  for  teacher  training  the 
sources  from  which  the  best  students  may  be  drawn 
should  be  carefully  studied  and  the  plan  of  admissions 
adopted  that  will  secure  such  students  in  sufficient  num- 
bers and  at  the  same  time  eliminate  as  far  as  possible 
those  who  are  undesirable. 

Studies  that  have  been  made  show  that  of  the  students 
of  Normal  Schools  who  come  from  large  public  High 
Schools,  those  who  have  for  the  four-year  course  ranked 
consistently  near  the  bottom  of  their  classes  are  very  un- 
desirable material.  In  one  large  city  it  was  found  that 
90%  of  all  who  failed  at  the  Normal  School  or  later  as 
teachers  ranked  in  the  lowest  third  of  their  class  in  the 
High  Schools.  Having  for  four  years  been  used  to  fail- 
ing and  low  standing  in  the  High  Schools  such  stu- 
dents have  as  a  rule  come  to  look  upon  themselves  as 
naturally  inferior  to  others.    They  expect  to  fail  and  have 
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become  satisfied  with  a  low  rank  in  their  classes.  If  the 
difficulties  which  they  meet  do  not  yield  at  their  first 
attempt  they  are  not  disposed  to  try  again,  and  if  they 
succeed  eventually  in  getting  through  the  Normal  School 
and  into  teaching  they  usually  show  little  tendency  to 
make  further  effort  to  improve  their  general  and  profes- 
sional education.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  that  students  of  the  Normal  School  who 
have  ranked  high  in  their  classes  at  the  High  School  have 
a  very  different  attitude.  Having  grown  accustomed  to 
success  and  having  proper  confidence  in  their  ability  they 
are  disposed  to  try  again  and  again  if  their  efforts  in  any 
direction  are  at  first  not  successful.  When  they  become 
teachers  more  than  75%  of  them  voluntarily  seek  oppor- 
tunities for  professional  improvement.  For  these  reasons 
it  is  better  to  base  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
Normal  School  on  the  student's  relative  rank  in  the  High 
School  than  upon  a  certain  average  percentage  below 
which  students  will  noj;  be  admitted. 

The  second  important  condition  which  affects  materially 
the  construction  and  successful  operation  of  teacher- 
training  curricula  is  the  general  economic  situation  in  the 
community  or  communities  from  which  students  must  be 
drawn.  If  opportunities  for  employment  of  High  School 
graduates  of  good  ability  are  relatively  numerous,  the 
competition  of  the  teacher-training  institutions  for  stu- 
dents of  high  ability  is  naturally  intensified.  Moreover, 
the  attitude  of  these  communities  toward  education  in 
general  and  toward  the  occupation  of  teaching  in  partic- 
ular will  affect  quite  perceptibly  the  type  of  student  that 
can  be  secured. 

Therefore,  a  third  of  the  obvious  factors  affecting  the 
construction  of  the  curricula  is  the  salaries  that  are  availa- 
ble for  teachers  because  of  the  reason  just  pointed  out. 
These  salaries  will  affect  the  calibre  of  the  students  who 
will  enter  teacher-training  institutions.  The  necessity  of 
inducing  young  people  of  first-rate  ability  to  enter  our 
teacher-training  institutions  and  prepare  themselves  for 
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the  profession  of  teaching  is  much  more  critically  impor- 
tant than  the  public  at  large  at  present  realizes.  After  much 
experience  with  this  problem,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
practically  twice  as  much  can  be  accomplished  in  the  pre- 
service  training  of  teachers  with  a  student  body  com- 
posed entirely  of  young  people  who  rank  in  the  upper  half 
of  the  High  Schools  than  can  be  accomplished  with  a  stu- 
dent body  all  of  whom  have  ranked  in  the  lower  half. 

A  fourth  factor  which  affects  materially  the  construc- 
tion and  practical  administration  of  curricula  for  the  pre- 
service  training  of  teachers  is  the  average  length  of  service 
that  can  be  expected  of  those  who  are  to  be  trained.  If 
the  average  tenure  of  the  graduates  of  the  teacher-training 
institutions  is  to  be  short,  emphasis  will  necessarily  be 
placed  on  turning  out  those  who  will  prove  to  be  immedi- 
ately efficient  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  teach.  The  fields 
of  service  for  which  such  students  are  to  be  trained  must 
be  more  restricted  and  a  larger  proportion  of  their  time 
must  be  devoted  to  the  attainment  of  specialized  profes- 
sional knowledge,  and  the  mastery  of  the  technique  of 
teaching.  Larger  use  must  be  made  of  the  training  school 
and  of  supervised  observation  and  practice  teaching.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  average  tenure  is  to  be  compara- 
tively long,  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  turning  out  gradu- 
ates who  are  equipped  for  and  disposed  to  make  continu- 
ous professional  growth  while  they  are  teaching.  The 
field  covered  by  the  curriculum  in  this  case  should  be  more 
extensive  with  more  time  given  to  cultural  subjects  and 
to  the  theoretical  aspects  of  teaching.  This  relation  of 
tenure  to  the  pre-service  training  of  teachers  deserves 
more  consideration  than  it  now  receives.  The  average 
tenure  of  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  varies  con- 
siderably among  American  communities.  Therefore,  in 
planning  curricula  for  any  given  community  the  average 
length  of  service  in  that  community  should  be  carefully 
ascertained,  and  ways  and  means  devised  to  increase  it 
as  far  as  possible.  This  is  a  difficult  problem  which  in 
many  communities  is  becoming  more  serious  year  by  year 
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for  several  reasons.  First,  the  knowledge  of  the  teaching 
profession  as  such  and  of  the  vital  needs  of  the  schools 
is  increasing  and  consequently  heavier  and  more  complex 
demands  are  made  upon  teachers  to  apply  this  knowledge 
effectively  in  education  of  children;  second,  the  present 
short  tenure  of  teachers,  coupled  with  a  longer  period  of 
training  that  is  necessary  makes  the  expense  of  adequate 
pre-service  education  heavier  than  it  ought  to  be.  In  the 
third  .place,  the  great  majority  of  public  school  teachers 
are  young  women  and  there  is  a  general  disposition  among 
school  boards  to  discontinue  the  employment  of  such 
teachers  as  soon  as  they  have  married.  Lastly  and  per- 
haps the  most  important  of  all  is  the  keen  competition 
that  now  exists  among  the  occupations  especially  in  the 
professions  and  in  commerce  and  industry  for  persons 
who  have  had  at  least  a  High  School  education.  As  I 
have  already  stated  this  competition  makes  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  secure  for  the  normal  schools  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  better  class  of  High  School  graduates  to 
enable  them  to  supply  the  need  of  new  teachers. 

A  fifth  factor  affecting  curriculum  construction  for 
teacher-training  is  that  of  tenure  in  relation  to  sex.  It 
is  a  serious  question  whether  the  tenure  of  the  type  of 
young  women  who  should  be  encouraged  to  become  teach- 
ers should  be  extended  much  beyond  what  it  is  at  present 
unless  these  teachers  are  permitted  to  continue  in  service 
after  they  are  married.  Graduating  as  they  do  from  the 
High  Schools  at  about  the  average  of  eighteen  if  they 
were  to  spend  about  three  years  in  the  Normal  School 
and  nine  years  of  teaching  they  would  be  thirty  years  of 
age  before  they  left  the  service.  From  the  viewpoint  of 
the  general  welfare  of  the  state  is  it  not  a  mistake  to  keep 
such  women  even  so  long  out  of  the  more  fundamental  and 
more  important  occupation  in  American  life,  of  making 
a  home  and  rearing  a  family? 

If  for  example  one-half  the  teachers  of  the  State  of 
ISTew  York  were  men,  the  average  tenure  of  whom  was 
twenty  years  and  the  other  half  were  women  with  an  aver- 
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age  tenure  of  eight  years  the  supply  of  new  teachers 
needed  annually  would  be  reduced  by  nearly  3,000  and 
the  cost  of  their  pre-service  training  decreased  by  more 
than  $2,000,000.  Moreover  by  thus  increasing  the  tenure 
and  inducing  a  larger  number  of  men  to  enter  the  profes- 
sion the  service  to  the  schools  could  be  improved  in  a 
number  of  ways.  A  longer  and  richer  course  of  pre-service 
training  could  be  put  into  effect.  The  schools  could  be 
provided  with  teachers  of  greater  maturity  and  longer 
experience.  A  larger  and  more  varied  training  in  service 
could  be  made  effective  and  the  basis  of  better  adminis- 
trative and  supervisory  leadership  in  education  could 
easily  be  laid. 

A  sixth  factor  to  which  I  would  call  attention  is  the 
length  of  the  curriculum  and  the  relation  of  pre-service 
to  in-service  training.  There  is  at  present  an  American 
tendency  toward  a  four-year  course  of  pre-service  training 
for  elementary  as  well  as  for  High  School  teachers.  This 
may  perhaps  be  ideal,  but  I  seriously  question  the  wis- 
dom and  practicability  of  it  under  present  conditions. 
Of  course,  much  more  could  be  accomplished  if  the  Nor- 
mal School  could  have  its  students  for  four  years  than 
could  be  done  in  three  years  or  in  two.  But  would  it  not 
be  wiser  in  the  case  of  elementary  teachers  under  present 
conditions  to  set  up  a  four-year  objective  for  permanent 
certification  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  one  year 
or  two  years  of  the  course  to  be  taken  while  the  teacher 
was  in  service.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
this  plan.  The  cost  of  the  pre-service  training  of  teachers 
would  be  very  much  less,  a  higher  standard  of  admission 
to  the  Normal  School  could  be  more  easily  maintained, 
a  much  more  capable  body  of  students  could  be  secured, 
the  professional  training  of  the  teachers  in  service  could 
be  more  varied,  better  adapted  to  the  needs  and  more 
effectively  directed,  teachers  could  be  more  successfully 
guided  in  finding  ultimately  fields  of  service  in  which 
they  will  be  happiest  and  most  effective,  better  cooperation 
between  the  Normal  School  faculty  and  the  field  forces 
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of  supervisors,  principals  and  superintendents  could  be 
secured  and  this  is  much  to  be  desired,  more  intimate 
relations  between  the  Normal  School  and  the  High  Schools 
from  which  its  students  are  chiefly  obtained  could  be  estab- 
lished, more  extensive  use  of  accessible  colleges  and  univer- 
sities as  auxiliary  agencies  of  training  could  be  made  with 
advantage  to  the  service  and  with  less  expense  to  the  public, 
and,  finally,  the  danger  of  drawing  teachers  away  from 
rather  than  into  a  vital  interest  in  elementary  education 
could  be  avoided.  Since  their  professional  education  while 
in  service  could  be  carried  on  in  such  intimate  touch  with 
the  actual  problems  of  teaching  and  with  the  meaning  of 
elementary  education  in  American  life,  and  their  interest 
in  their  profession  and  their  scientific  attitude  toward  it 
could  be  deepened  and  intensified.  The  truth  of  this 
statement  has  been  effectively  demonstrated  in  practice. 
The  question  is  not  whether  a  four-year  post  High  School 
curriculum  of  general  and  professional  education  is  desir- 
able for  elementary  teachers.  Few  will  deny  that  it  is. 
The  problem  is  that  of  finding  the  proper  relation  of  pre- 
service  to  in-service  training  in  the  practical  administra- 
tion of  such  a  curriculum.  The  primary  consideration 
in  all  teacher-training  is  the  actual  improvement  of  teach- 
ing service  and  the  real  question  to  be  answered  is  always 
how  may  the  general  and  professional  education  of  ele- 
mentary teachers  be  improved  and  their  efficiency  in- 
creased without  at  the  same  time  decreasing  their  interest 
in  elementary  education  and  and  at  the  same  time  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  effective  service  to  the  public. 
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b.  The  Presence  of  Students  Deficient  in  the  Use 
of  English  and  in  Their  Background  of  Social 
Training. 

miss  emma  l.  johnston 

Principal,  Maxwell  Training  School  for  Teachers, 
New  York  City 

The  task  assigned  to  me  is  to  show  that  the  presence 
of  students  deficient  in  the  use  of  English  and  in  their 
background  of  social  training  is  a  disturbing  factor  in 
curriculum-making  in  teacher-training  institutions. 

In  one  respect  curricula  resemble  the  pool  of  Bethesda : 
they  need  to  be  disturbed  now  and  then  to  make  them  ef- 
fective. However,  when  the  disturbing  force  begins  to 
manifest  itself,  it  is  not  generally  regarded  as  beneficent ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  first  reaction  to  it  is  likely  to  be  dis- 
satisfaction, discouragement,  dismay. 

The  presence  of  students  deficient  in  the  use  of  English 
is  not  a  new  cause  of  disturbance  in  city  training  schools 
for  teachers.  This  type  of  student  has  been  present  long 
enough  to  have  affected  appreciably  courses  of  study  and 
methods  of  teaching  not  in  Normal  Schools  alone,  but  in 
high  and  elementary  schools  as  well. 

Here  is  a  partial  list  of  effects  directly  traceable  to  the 
presence  in  our  New  York  City  Training  Schools  for 
Teachers  of  many  students  having  un-English  speech 
habits : 

1.  A  good  syllabus  in  Oral  English  for  the  New  York 
City  High  Schools. 

2.  An  examination  in  speech  given  by  training  school 
teachers  to  all  candidates  for  admission  to  training  schools. 

3.  The  placing  of  this  entrance  examination  lower  in 
the  grades  of  the  High  School  with  a  view  to  motivating 
the  speech  work  of  High  School  undergraduates  preparing 
for  training  school. 

4.  More  careful  and  detailed  reporting  of  the  speech 
deficiencies  of  candidates  for  admission  to  training  schools 
by  the  principals  of  their  respective  High  Schools. 
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5.  Admission  to  the  training  school  on  probation  for 
a  year  of  candidates  with  speech  deficiencies  regarded  as 
remediable,  thus  seriously  motivating  the  first  year's 
speech  work  of  these  conditioned  students  in  the  training 
school. 

6.  A  detailed  syllabus  for  the  course  in  speech  improve- 
ment given  to  all  first  year  students  of  the  training  school. 

7.  Recognition  by  English  teachers  of  the  fact  that 
to  give  a  speech  improvement  course  or  to  direct  practice 
in  speech  improvement  requires  special  technical  knowl- 
edge and  training. 

8.  The  discovery  that  nevertheless  much  of  the  drilling 
required  in  a  speech  improvement  course  for  students 
with  marked  deficiencies  may  be  assigned  to  student  as- 
sistants with  great  profit  both  to  the  student  teacher  and 
to  her  pupils.  This  utilization  of  a  genuine  teaching 
situation  arising  out  of  the  special  needs  of  the  training 
school  student  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial  effects  of  the 
presence  of  students  deficient  in  elementary  preparation. 

9.  Attention  directed  to  students  specially  proficient  in 
speech,  and  opportunity  offered  to  the  students  to  qualify 
as  leaders  in  speech  work. 

10.  Improvement  on  the  part  of  elementary  school 
teachers  in  ability  to  diagnose  the  speech  difiiculties  of 
children  and  in  methods  of  conducting  speech  work  with 
children — the  result  of  the  teacher's  conscious  effort  as  a 
training  school  undergraduate  to  improve  her  own  speech. 

Other  beneficial  effects  might  be  enumerated,  but  a 
sufficient  number  have  been  cited  to  show,  I  think,  that 
much  as  we  shall  welcome  the  day  when  our  undergrad- 
uates' speech  shall  be  English  pure  and  undefiled,  yet  we 
may  hope  that  their  speech  deficiencies  have  not  been  aB 
unmixed  evil.  Obviously  there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 
Here,  for  instance,  are  two  immediate  needs : 
1.  Including  in  the  qualifications  of  all  candidates  for 
positions  in  the  English  departments  of  teacher-training 
institutions  the  ability  to  conduct  practice  courses  in  speech 
improvement. 
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2.  Establishing  minimum  requirements  in  speech 
habits  for  admission  to  teacher-training  institutions  and 
for  graduation  therefrom,  thus  limiting  definitely  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  professional  schools  in  the  matter  of 
speech  improvement. 

The  second  disturbing  factor  (specified  in  my  assign- 
ment) is  the  presence  in  teacher-training  institutions  of 
students  deficient  in  their  background  of  social  training. 
The  question  is  being  asked,  "  Is  there  not  something  for 
the  professional  school  to  do  about  it?"  Of  course  there 
is,  and  if  the  professional  school  does  not  make  haste, 
the  elementary  school  will  have  formulated  a  course  and 
syllabus  in  morals  and  manners  before  the  professional 
school  has  students  properly  equipped  in  manners  alone  to 
serve  as  the  children's  models. 

As  a  proof  that  the  undergraduates  are  alive  to  the 
needs  of  their  associates  in  the  matter  of  social  training 
even  if  they  are  not  all  aware  of  their  own  shortcomings, 
I  offer  the  following  suggestions  which  were  furnished 
almost  as  they  are  here  presented  by  Freshmen  in  a  train- 
ing school  for  teachers : 

1.  Give  entrants  a  test  or  a  series  of  tests  in  knowledge 
of  current  social  conventions — such  tests  to  be  of  the  com- 
prehensive type  now  in  vogue. 

2.  Give  to  students  making  a  low  score  in  these  tests, 
a  course  of  instruction  in  social  customs. 

3.  Give  a  practical  course  to  students  who  do  not 
apply  in  classroom  and  school  the  knowledge  they  possess. 

4.  Offer  elective  courses  to  those  who  wish  to  do  ad- 
vanced work  in  the  subject. 

5.  Offer  to  the  whole  student  body  opportunities  in 
school  for  conscious  practice  of  social  conventions;  sueh 
as  socialized  recitations,  student  organizations,  student 
participation  in  school  government,  dramatics,  etc. 

6.  Offer  opportunity  for  the  gaining  of  proficiency 
through  guiding  the  practice  of  (1)  children  and  (2) 
deficient  fellow-students. 
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7.  Teachers  and  students  working  together,  formulate 
a  teacher's  code  of  manners  or  a  book  of  etiquette  for 
teachers. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  social  conventions  or  manners 
should  be  studied  in  connection  with  ethics,  and  that 
ethics,  morals  and  manners,  character  training,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be  called,  should  be  a  required  subject  in  the 
curriculum  of  every  teacher-training  institution. 

c.  The  Inadequacy  of  Laboratory  School  Facilities 
and  the  Lack  of  a  Definite  Plan  for  Their  Ef- 
fective Administration. 

miss  anne  rochefort 

Assistant  Professor  of  Teachers-College  and  Normal 
School  Education,   New   York   University 

For  a  dozen  years  or  more  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  say  that  the  "  training  school,"  or  to  be  more  explicit, 
the  "  system  of  laboratory  schools,"  connected  with  the 
Teacher-Training  College  should  be  the  integrating  center 
for  all  its  courses  and  curricula.  That  amounts  to  saying 
that  without  a  well-selected,  easily  accessible,  typical 
group  of  wuitable  laboratory  schools  effectively  organized 
and  taught,  and  properly  articulated  with  the  college, 
there  can  not  be  successful  administration  of  a  program 
of  professional  training.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the 
outstanding  limitation  of  our  Normal  Schools  and  Teach- 
ers Colleges  on  the  side  of  equipment  is  in  the  laboratory 
schools.  It  is  obvious  that  any  conspicuous  shortcoming 
of  a  Normal  School  or  Teachers  College  at  this  point 
robs  it  of  its  distinctive  character  as  a  professional  school 
for  teachers.  Instead  of  dwelling  in  general  terms  on 
_these  shortcomings  in  our  equipment  it  would  seem  better 
to  attempt  to  set  up  a  few  standards  which  may  be  used 
as  one  means  of  studying  what  equipment  and  facilities 
would  be  necessary  if  the  professional  program  of  the 
college  were  to  be  carried  forward  under  ideal  conditions. 
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1.  Every  well  equipped  Teacher-Training  College 
should  have  on  its  campus  or  immediately  accessible  to 
it  a  well  organized  demonstration  school  with  full  size 
classroom  groups  of  children  corresponding  to  all  the 
grades  in  the  public  school  system  for  which  the  institu- 
tion is  training  teachers.  This  constitutes  a  minimum 
equipment  of  demonstration  school  facilities  for  Teacher- 
Training  Colleges  of  minimum  size.  If  the  total  enrol- 
ment in  the  college  reaches  800  or  1000  prospective  teach- 
ers, duplicate  grades  in  the  demonstration  school  are 
desirable  if  not  imperatively  necessary.  For  the  benefit  of 
teachers  in  service,  the  demonstration  school  should  be  in 
session  on  Saturdays  throughout  the  regular  school  year 
and,  where  such  courses  are  given,  throughout  the  summer 
session,  so  that  the  laboratory  aspect  of  all  the  education 
and  method  courses  may  be  satisfactorily  provided  for. 

2.  This-  demonstration  school  should  in  its  student  per- 
sonnel be  a  typical  neighborhood  public  school  of  the  city 
or  district  school  system  and  should  not  represent  a  highly 
selected  group  of  students  chosen  at  large  on  the  basis  of 
intelligence  quotient,  social  standing,  etc.  It  is  desirable 
that  for  observation  purposes  all  of  the  "  special  schools  " 
and  "  special  classes  "  of  the  school  system  should  be  made 
available  to  the  teacher-training  institution  for  use  as  cen- 
ters of  observation  and  study. 

3.  For  the  work  of  preliminary  participation  in  teach- 
ing and  management  there  should  be  available  a  typical 
neighborhood  public  school  with  sufficient  capacity  to  pro- 
vide a  ratio  of  one  classroom  group  of  children  for  each 
16  to  20  student-teachers  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in 
corresponding  grades  of  the  public  schools. 

4.  There  should  be  available  to  the  teacher-training 
institution  for  purposes  of  supervised  student-teaching 
one  or  more  typical  neighborhood  public  schools  with  a 
ratio  of  one  typical  classroom  group  of  children  for  every 
four  students  engaging  in  any  given  year  in  apprentice 
or  supervised  student-teaching.  Each  of  these  classrooms 
should  be  in  charge  of  a  full  time  classroom  training 
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teacher  who  should  assume  responsibility  for  no  more  than 
two  full  time  student-teachers  at  any  one  time.  All  class- 
room training  school  teachers  and  their  training  work 
should  be  under  the  direction  of  a  supervisor  of  training, 
no  one  of  whom  should  be  given  more  than  fifteen  class- 
room training  teachers  and  thirty  student-teachers  as  her 
immediate  charge. 

5.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  "  concen- 
tration "  of  training  in  a  single  building  or  in  several 
buildings,  all  of  whose  teachers  have  been  carefully  se- 
lected and  are  engaged  in  training  student-teachers,  as 
against  the  "  scattered "  plan  of  assigning  one  or  two 
students  to  be  trained  in  each  building  in  the  city  or  dis- 
trict school  system  unless  each  building  in  which  such 
"scattered"  assignments  are  made  is  in  charge  of  a  resident 
principal  equipped  to  supervise  effectively  the  training 
of  student-teachers,  and  has  the  time  and  interest  to  do  so. 

6.  A  reasonable  number  of  "  probation  centers  "  should 
be  established  in  the  public  school  system  of  the  city  or 
district  so  that  provision  may  be  made  to  place  each 
group  of  15  to  20  beginning  teachers,  during  their  first 
year  of  service,  under  the  direction  of  a  supervisor  of 
beginning  teachers. 

7.  All  schools  included  in  this  system  of  laboratory 
schools  should  be  under  the  administrative  direction  of 
an  official  known  as  the  "  director  of  laboratory  schools  " 
and  assignments  of  principals,  supervisors,  demonstration 
teachers,  training  teachers,  or  apprentice  teachers  should 
be  made  in  these  schools  only  on  his  advice  or  with  his 
consent. 
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d.  Lack  of  Effective  Cooperation  on  the  Part  of 
the  Overhead  Administrative  Staff  of  Our  Pub- 
lic School  System. 

roscoe  l.  west 

Assistant  State  Commissioner  of  Education, 

New  Jersey 

It  has  recently  been  my  duty  to  discuss  problems  of  the 
Normal  School  curriculum  with  three  Normal  School 
principals  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  apparent 
that  in  the  Normal  Schools  of  our  state  the  number  of 
periods  per  week  required  of  the  students  has  been  rather 
heavy.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Normal 
Schools  have  felt  the  criticism  which  has  often  been  made 
by  superintendents  of  schools  that  their  graduates  are  not 
properly  grounded  in  the  subject-matter  which  they  are 
expected  to  teach.  The  result  has  been  that  the  Normal 
Schools  in  their  zeal,  have  produced  an  over-crowded 
program  which  has  had  the  tendency  to  scatter  the  efforts 
of  the  students  among  too  many  subjects  at  one  time. 

In  discussing  ways  and  means  of  solving  this  problem 
the  question  of  the  proper  length  of  the  student's  prac- 
tice period  in  the  schools  was  raised.  In  New  Jersey  it 
is  the  general  custom  to  give  twenty  weeks  of  practice  work 
consisting  of  a  preliminary  ten-week  period  in  one  school 
system  and  a  final  ten-week  period  in  another  school 
system.  No  one  of  our  Normal  Schools  has  facilities 
to  take  care  of  much  practice  teaching  within  its  own 
building.  This  means,  therefore,  that  out  of  the  two 
years  of  Normal  School  work,  twenty  weeks  or  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  time  is  spent  by  the  students  in  apprentice- 
ship work  outside  of  the  Normal  School  building  and  in 
most  instances  off  the  campus. 

In  discussing  this  matter  with  the  principals  I  raised 
the  question  as  to  the  value  of  this  amount  of  apprentice- 
ship work  in  comparison  with  value  of  the  same  time  spent 
in  the  Normal  School  studying  the  subject  matter  of 
such  subjects  as  English,  History,  Geography  and  Science 
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which  are  often  ineffectively  taught  because  of  this  lack 
of  scholarship.  I  made  the  argument  that  it  is  more 
important  to  give  a  firm  grasp  of  these  subjects  than  to 
give  so  much  attention  to  the  tricks  and  devices  of  teaching 
technique  which  could  be  learned  after  the  teacher  has 
begun  work  in  her  first  position.  All  three  Normal  School 
principals  agreed  with  me  in  theory,  but  immediately 
raised  the  objection  that  a  great  majority  of  school  sys- 
tems do  not  provide  proper  helpful  supervision  to  the 
beginning  teacher  and  dub  her  a  failure  if  she  does  not 
come  from  the  Normal  School  with  a  practical  skill  to 
handle  the  immediate  school  system. 

Each  of  the  principals  was  able  to  give  concrete  illus- 
trations of  the  attitude  of  many  superintendents  and 
principals  to  the  beginning  teacher.  One  cited  a  case 
of  a  beginner  who  was  given  a  room  which  had  been 
refused  by  every  teacher  of  a  33-teacher  school  because 
it  contained  so  many  misfits  and  so  many  youngsters  who 
had  become  notorious  in  the  school  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  managing  them.  The  principal  of  this  school  gave 
the  beginner  no  constructive  help  and  reported  her  as  a 
failure  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  when  she  had 
difficulty  in  handling  the  situation.  In  that  particular 
case  the  Normal  School  Principal  visited  the  teacher, 
advised  her  to  immediately  leave  the  school  and  later 
placed  her  in  another  community  where  she  has  made  good 
and  is  now  vice-principal  of  a  large  school.  Instances 
of  this  sort  could  be  multiplied.  It  does  not  seem  that 
many  school  systems  realize  the  importance  of  giving  a 
beginner  the  same  kind  of  constructive  help  which  is 
offered  her  by  the  Normal  school  during  her  practice  teach- 
ing. The  first  year  of  teaching  is  probably  the  most  crit- 
ical of  any  teacher's  experience.  If  she  can  feel  that  she 
is  performing  this  task  in  a  sympathetic  atmosphere,  that 
her  mistakes  will  be  recognized  not  as  evidences  of  failure 
but  as  points  which  she  can  overcome,  she  will  take  new 
courage  and  accept  the  constructive  supervision  which  is 
offered  to  her. 
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The  lack  of  this  kind  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  our 
public  school  system  with  the  Normal  Schools  is  forcing 
the  Normal  schools  to  give  too  much  of  their  time  to 
apprenticeship  teaching  and  to  the  attempt  to  graduate 
girls  who  can  step  into  a  situation  and  at  least  keep  the 
peace.  More  time  spent  in  the  thorough  mastery  of  sub- 
ject-matter in  the  Normal  School,  with  a  reasonable  intro- 
duction to  the  art  of  teaching  would  probably  produce  a 
teacher  who  might  not  be  as  successful  during  her  first 
year;  the  same  teacher,  however,  would  have  the  power 
to  learn  the  technique  of  teaching  on  the  job  and  would 
eventually  develop  into  a  far  stronger  and  more  powerful 
teacher  than  the  student  who  is  given  the  technique 
without  the  thorough  mastery  of  subject  matter.  Every- 
where we  hear  complaints  that  the  so-called  special  sub- 
jects, that  is,  Music,  Art  and  Physical  Training  are  over- 
supervised,  but  that  the  regular  work  of  the  beginning 
teacher  receives  very  little  attention.  There  is  great  need 
for  our  school  systems  to  strike  a  balance  between  these 
demands  and  to  develop  definite  ways  of  training  the 
beginner  so  that  she  may  feel  that  the  first  year  or  two 
of  her  experience  is  really  an  extension  of  the  Normal 
School  training. 

14.  WHAT  AEE  THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  PLANS 
FOE  SECURING  FACULTY  CO-OPERATION 
IN  THE  MAKING  AND  IN  THE  PROGRES- 
SIVE REVISION  OF  THE  CURRICULA  OF 
OUR  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS 
COLLEGES  ? 

a.  The  Connecticut  Plan 

J.  L.  MEADEK 

Principal  State  Normal  School,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

At  its  monthly  meeting  in  May,  1923,  the  State  Board 
of  Education  authorized  a  year's  study  of  the  problems 
facing  its  four  Normal  Schools  and  the  development  of  a 
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more  comprehensive   system   of  teacher-training   in   the 
state. 

The  first  question  to  arise  in  evolving  the  plan  for  such 
a  study  can  be  stated  as  follows: 

What  outcomes  can  be  expected  from  such  an  enter- 
prise ? 

In  answer  to  this  question  the  following  definite  out- 
comes were  set  up : 

1.  The  adoption  of  a  set  of  principles  underlying  Nor- 
mal School  education  which  would  embrace  the  best 
of  modern  thought  and  practice  in  this  field. 

2.  An  impartial  evaluation  of  present  practice  in  terms 
of  these  principles  and  a  consequent  revision  of 
existing  curricula. 

3.  The  writing  of  a  new  and  improved  course  of  study 
in  each  field  which  would,  when  completed, 

a.  furnish  Normal  School  instructors  with  guidance 
and  still  not  sacrifice  flexibility ; 

b.  unify  several  courses  in  each  school  as  to  aims, 
underlying  principles,  and  procedure; 

c.  assure  the  state  of  certain  common  standards  of 
attainment  in  the  four  schools; 

d.  enable  each  Normal  School  instructor  to  see  his 
work,  not  as  a  separate  unit,  but  as  an  integral 
part  of  a  complete  process  by  which  High  School 
graduates  are  trained  for  teaching. 

4.  The  professional  stimulation  and  growth  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  faculties,  resulting  from  an  increased 
familiarity  with  (1)  research  and  experimentation, 
(2)  present-day  controversies,  and  (3)  the  best 
modern  thought  concerning  content  and  method  in 
their  several  fields. 

5.  A  plea  for  the  more  effective  training  of  rural 
teachers. 

6.  Suggestions  for  Normal  School  service  to  public 
school  teachers  throughout  the  state. 
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The  second  question  to  a/rise  in  evolving  the  plan  was 
the  following: 

Whose  services  should  we  plan  to  use  in  carrying  out 
our  project? 

The  two  following  principles  were  set  up  as  a  basis  for 
answering  this  question: 

1.  The  entire  plan  should  be  carried  out  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. 

2.  The  services  of  all  who  were  either  directly  respon- 
sible for  or  indirectly  concerned  with  the  training 
of  teachers  should  be  utilized. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  principles  the  follow- 
ing organization  was  set  up : 

1.  A  Board  of  Review  was  created  which  consisted  of: 

The  State  Commissioner  of  Education 
The  Special  Agent  for  Normal  Schools 
The  four  Normal  School  Principals 
The  State  Supervisors  of: 

Elementary  Education 

Secondary  Education 

Rural  Education 

This  Board  undertook  a  study  of  the  larger  and  more 
general  problems  relating  to  Normal  School  organ- 
ization, administration  and  curricula. 

2.  A  series  of  subject-matter  committees  were  organized 
to  study  the  content  of  the  several  courses  of  study 
and  to  submit  recommendations  for  changes  to  the 
Board  of  Review. 

A  committee  was  organized  for  each  of  the  following 
fields : 

a.  Reading  and  Literature. 

b.  Oral  and  Written  English 

c.  History  and  Citizenship 

d.  Geography 

e.  Arithmetic 
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/.   Science,  Nature  Study  and  Agriculture 
g.  Physical  and  Health  Education 
h.  Psychology  and  Education 
*.    Personal  and  Professional  Ethics 
/.   Observation  and  Practice  Teaching 
k.  School  Organization  and  Management. 
I.    Music 
m.  Art 

n.  Training  for  Rural  School  Teaching 
o.  Normal  School  Service  to  Public  School  Teach- 
ers in  Connecticut. 

2.  Each  committee  was  composed  of  one  representative 
from  each  Normal  School. 

3.  Committee  procedure  provided  for: 

a.  A  study  of  the  status  of  its  particular  field  in 
other  Normal  Schools  in  the  country — using  cata- 
logues, printed  literature,  etc. 

b.  A  study  of  the  needs  of  Connecticut  public  schools 
and  an  evaluation  of  the  present  courses  of  train- 
ing in  terms  of  these  needs. 

c.  Extensive  reading  in  the  field. 

d.  The  evolving  of  a  new  and  improved  course  of 
study  or  plan  of  procedure. 

e.  A  final  report  from  each  committee  to  be  submit- 
ted by  the  chairman  on  or  before  April  1. 

The  third  question  to  arise  in  evolving  this  'plan  was  the 
following: 

What  type  of  organization  and  procedure  would  be  most 
conducive  to  the  attainment  of  the  outcome  stated  on  the 
preceding  page  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  the  effec- 
tive and  economical  use  of  the  foregoing  personnel  ? 

In  evolving  this  plan,  the  one  guiding  principle  or 
thought  was  that  the  attainment  of  the  outcomes  set  up 
depended  upon  the  adoption  of  an  organization  and  method 
of  procedure  which  would  provide  for: 
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a.  Launching  the  project  effectively. 

b.  Arousing  and  maintaining  the  right  spirit  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned. 

c.  The  stimulation,  systematic  direction  and  follow-up 
of  the  various  committees. 

d.  Proper  correlation  between  subjects. 

e.  Bringing  of  the  work  of  the  several  courses  of  study 
to  a  completed  state  in  which  they  might  be  discussed 
and  tentatively  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Review. 

/.  The   approval   of  the  tentative   curriculum  by  the 

State  Board  of  Education. 
g.  The  trying  out  of  this  tentative  curriculum  in  the 

four  Normal  Schools  for  one  year. 
h.  Adoption  of  the  revised  curriculum. 
i.  Revising  and  improving  the  completed   courses   of 

study  from  year  to  year. 
The  plan  was  carried  through  on  scheduled  time.  The 
outcomes  previously  set  up  were  attained  and  the  final 
reports  and  recommendations  were  adopted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  on  June  24,  1924,  and  put  into  effect 
in  the  four  Normal  Schools  on  September  1st  of  the  same 
vear. 

b.  The  Pennsylvania  Plan 

HENRY   W.    KLONOWEE 

Director  of  Teacher  Bureau,  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Pennsylvania 

The  following  plan  is  a  very  brief  description  of  the 
effort  made  in  Pennsylvania  to  secure  the  advantages  that 
come  from  group  action  in  the  making  and  the  progressive 
revision  of  the  curricula  of  the  State  Normal  Schools. 

The  law  places  the  responsibility  for  curricula  making 
with  the  Board  of  Normal  School  Principals.  The  Board 
delegates  the  responsibility  to  the  General  Curricula  Re- 
vision Committee.  The  committee  secured  its  advice 
from  a  number  of  agencies,  including  the  faculties  of  the 
Normal  Schools. 
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There  are  in  the  Commonwealth,  in  fact  although  not 
in  name,  eleven  State  Teachers  Colleges.  Each  of  these 
institutions  offers  four-year  courses  leading  to  the  Bacca- 
laureate Degree  in  Education.  Three  additional  institu- 
tions offer  the  complete  two-year  and  three-year  courses. 
All  institutions  offer  two-year  courses. 

The  present  curricula  were  put  into  effect  September, 
1926,  following  a  prolonged  and  extensive  study  in  which 
more  than  six  hundred  persons  actively  engaged  in  the 
teacher-preparation  field  participated. 

Each  year  in  Pennsylvania  a  conference  of  all  the  facul- 
ties of  the  State  Normal  Schools  is  held  at  a  designated 
school.  Six  such  conferences  have  thus  far  been  held. 
These  conferences  are  attended  by  teachers  employed  in 
the  fourteen  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  Schools.  The 
faculties  of  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh Training  School  are  invited  to  these  meetings.  The 
principal  of  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School  addressed  a 
general  session  of  the  Lock  Haven  Conference  held 
November  23,  1925. 

At  these  conferences  the  instructors  group  themselves 
according  to  their  respective  fields.  Each  group  meets 
as  a  unit  and  discusses  the  problems  pertinent  to  its  field. 
Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  present  Pennsylvania  cur- 
ricula each  group  was  asked  to  formulate  its  suggestions 
in  written  form  as  to  appropriate  modifications  of  the 
curricula  then  in  effect.  Each  group  was  asked  further  to 
appoint  a  spokesman  to  convey  the  recommendations  of 
the  group  in  writing  to  the  General  Curricula  Revision 
Committee.  The  General  Curricula  Revision  Committee 
is  appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction by  action  of  the  Board  of  Normal  School  Prin- 
cipals with  whom  rests  the  authority  to  prescribe  curricula. 
This  committee  is  made  up  of  three  Principals  and  the 
Director  of  the  Teacher  Bureau.  Thus  the  point  of  view 
and  the  specific  recommendations  of  the  group  reach  the 
Board  of  Normal  School  Principals  for  final  considera- 
tion.    At  the  recent  meeting  sixteen  fields  were  repre- 
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sented,  Art,  Deans  of  Women,  Dietitians,  Education, 
English,  Extension,  Foreign  Language,  Geography,  Hand- 
writing, Health  Education,  Libraries,  Mathematics,  Music, 
Science,  Social  Studies,  and  Training  Schools. 

The  reports-  of  these  chairmen  representing  the  group 
thought  of  the  committee,  served  as  a  basis  on  which  the 
new  curricula  were  made  up.  After  the  curricula  had 
been  placed  in  print,  copies  were  distributed  not  only  to 
the  group  chairmen  but  one  copy  was  sent  to  each  member 
of  the  instructional  staff  of  the  State  Normal  Schools. 
The  faculty  of  each  school  is  now  engaged  in  a  study  of 
the  practical  operation  of  the  several  curricula.  This 
study  will  be  carried  on  throughout  the  year.  When  the 
next  annual  conference  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  Normal 
Schools  is  held,  the  groups  will  meet  again  to  revise  fur- 
ther in  the  light  of  experience,  the  curricula  now  in  force. 
The  general  topic  of  the  next  annual  conference  will  be 
"  A  Study  of  the  General  Curricula  Revision  Committee 
Report  in  the  Light  of  Experience." 

During  the  present  year  each  group  of  instructors  rep- 
resenting the  several  fields  is  working  on  a  further  defini- 
tion of  the  content  of  the  courses  within  the  curricula. 
To  determine  the  content  of  the  several  curricula  the  aim 
of  the  school  is  kept  constantly  in  the  foreground,  namely, 
their  vocational  purpose  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  public 
schools.  Instructors  are  constantly  reminded  that  any 
course  that  does  not  carry  an  actual  or  a  potential  incre- 
ment of  functional  service  for  a  prospective  teacher  cannot 
be  justified  in  a  teacher-preparation  curriculum.  It  is 
hoped  that  by  the  end  of  the  school  term,  this  material 
will  be  well  defined  and  will  represent  the  best  judgment 
of  the  instructors  in  each  field. 
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c.  The  Philadelphia  Plan 

EDWIN   W.   ADAMS 

Principal  of  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School, 
Pennsylvania 

In  the  spring  of  1923,  Dr.  Armand  J.  Gerson,  Associate 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  charge  of  the  Philadelphia 
Normal  School,  began  an  intensive  study  with  the  faculty 
of  the  courses  of  study  then  in  operation  in  that  school. 

After  a  number  of  conferences,  it  was  decided  to  con- 
struct an  entirely  new  curriculum.  In  October,  1924, 
the  entire  faculty  of  the  school  was  organized  into  com- 
mittees for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  new  courses  of 
study.  Committees  were  appointed  by  the  Principal  of 
the  school  and  the  Associate  Superintendent  for  each  of 
the  courses  of  study  to  be  prepared.  Membership  on  these 
committees  was  determined  in  part  by  the  work  which  the 
teachers  were  then  doing,  and  also  by  their  special  interests 
and  preparation  in  the  subjects  to  be  developed.  In 
instances  where  teachers  were  engaged  in  teaching  subjects 
that  were  to  be  dropped  from  the  curriculum  it  became 
necessary  for  the  teacher  to  indicate  her  preference  and 
for  the  Principal  and  the  Associate  Superintendent  to 
decide  as  to  how  the  services  of  such  teachers  could  best 
be  used  in  the  light  of  their  previous  training  and  experi- 
ence. In  a  number  of  instances  teachers  who  found  it 
necessary  to  change  their  field  of  work  began  immediately 
to  take  such  college  courses  as  would  aid  them  in  their  new 
lines  of  work.  Members  of  the  faculties  of  the  schools  of 
practice  were  included  on  the  committees  preparing  the 
professionalized  subject-matter  courses. 

The  principles  underlying  the  construction  of  the  cur- 
riculum were  discussed  with  the  entire  faculty  by  Dr. 
Gerson  and  the  principal  of  the  school.  The  general  plan 
of  organization  of  courses  into  foundational  subjects  and 
teaching  technique  was  adopted  and  the  problem  of  time 
distribution  discussed  and  agreed  upon.     Careful  study 
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was  made  of  the  best  available  courses  of  study  in  operation 
in  other  teacher-preparation  institutions  by  the  faculty 
committees. 

A  committee  then  began  independent  study  and  prac- 
tice of  material.  Full  responsibility  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  initial  plans  was  placed  on  each  committee. 
The  Principal  of  the  school  was  an  ex-oflicio  member 
of  each  committee  and  frequently  sat  with  the  several 
committees  during  their  deliberations.  Where  commit- 
tees were  working  on  closely  related  subjects,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  professionalized  subject-matter  courses,  the 
meetings  of  the  several  committees  were  supplemented  by 
joint  committee  meetings  at  which  the  Principal  presided, 
and  at  which  meetings  general  policies  were  adopted, 
undesirable  overlappings  eliminated,  and  progress  checked. 

The  chairmen  of  the  several  course  of  study  committees 
constituted  a  reviewing  committee  to  which  was  referred 
the  work  of  the  several  course  committees.  This  com- 
mittee was  responsible  for  reviewing  the  proposed  courses, 
noting  and  correcting  overlappings,  duplications  and  omis- 
sions. When  a  course  was  approved  by  this  reviewing 
committee,  it  was  presented  to  the  steering  committee, 
which  consisted  of  the  principals  of  the  four  schools  of 
practice,  the  principal  of  the  Normal  School  and  the 
Associate  Superintendent.  The  approval  of  this  commit- 
tee was  required  before  a  course  was  submitted  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  curriculum  was  begun  in 
September,  1925,  when  the  courses  of  study  for  the  first 
semester  replaced  the  older  courses  of  study.  In  February, 
1927,  the  last  of  the  old  courses  of  study  were  worked  out 
and  the  new  course  of  study  became  effective  for  the  entire 
school. 

Every  committee  which  has  been  mentioned  is  still  in 
operation  and  it  is  our  intention  to  continue  these  com- 
mittees as  permanent  organizations.  Each  course  as  it  was 
introduced  was  understood  to  be  tentative.  Revision  of 
the  new  courses  began  immediately  after  their  introduc- 
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tion.  We  have  not,  as  yet,  permitted  our  courses  to  get 
beyond  the  typewritten  stage.  They  are  flexible  and  sub- 
ject to  change  in  the  light  of  experience  and  further 
knowledge.  The  whole  has  constituted  the  major  profes- 
sionalized program  for  the  faculty  of  the  Normal  School 
for  the  past  three  years,  and  shall  probably  continue  to 
dominate  our  professional  activities  for  years  to  come. 

d.  The  New  York  Training  School  Plan 

FKANCIS  HAMILTON 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Education,  Neiv  York  Training 
School  for  Teachers,  New  York  City 

In  the  first  place  I  wish  to  explain  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  me  to  speak  directly  to  the  topic  assigned  to 
me  in  the  form  printed  in  the  official  program  for  the  rea- 
son that  so  far  as  I  am  aware  the  Training  School  is  not 
committed  to  any  particular  plan  of  curriculum  construc- 
tion and  revision.  With  your  permission,  however,  I 
shall  sketch  very  briefly  what  may  be  termed  "  A  Plan 
Suggested  by  a  Member  of  the  Staff  of  the  New  York 
Training  School." 

As  I  see  it  the  key  to  the  solution  of  this  problem  will 
be  found  in  the  word  "  responsibility."  If  it  is  desirable 
to  have  faculty  participation  in  this  work,  and  I  believe 
it  is,  then  I  can  see  no  better  way  to  accomplish  this  end 
than  to  lay  the  responsibility  definitely  and  officially  upon 
the  faculty. 

But  this  responsibility  can  be  met  properly  only  where 
favorable  conditions  are  provided.  Following  are  some 
conditions  that  suggest  themselves: 

1.  The  faculty  should  be  organized  into  standing  com- 
mittees on  professional  problems,  each  curricular 
unit  being  assigned  to  a  special  committee. 

2.  At  least  one  period  a  week  in  the  regular  official 
program  should  be  set  aside  for  the  meetings  of  these 
committees. 
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3.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  equipment  neces- 
sary for  the  work  of  the  committees,  e.g.,  library, 
illustrative  materials,  etc. 

4.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  experimental  de- 
termination of  the  value  of  new  methods,  devices, 
subject  matter,  etc.,  suggested  by  the  committees. 

5.  The  findings  of  the  several  committees  should  be 
brought  before  the  faculty  at  their  general  meetings 
for  study  and  criticism,  final  adoption,  of  course, 
being  made  only  through  the  regular  official  channels. 

6.  The  work  of  the  committees  should  be  carried  on  ac- 
cording to  the  methods  and  in  the  spirit  of  research, 
such  as  characterizes  the  seminar  or  laboratory  of 
our  best  universities.  All  problems  of  routine  man- 
agement should  be  taken  care  of  at  other  times  and 
should  not  under  the  circumstances  be  permitted  to 
encroach  upon  this  strictly  professional  hour. 

7.  Official  reports  of  the  findings  of  the  committees 
should  be  required  at  stated  times,  and  teachers' 
ratings  should  be  determined  in  part  by  the  effi- 
ciency of  their  work  in  these  committees. 

e.  The  New  York  University  Plan 

jay  B.  NASH 

Member  of  the  Committee  on  Curricular  Adjustment  and 

Revision,  School  of  Education,  New  York  University 

When  the  present  faculty  organization  was  set  up  two 
years  ago  in  the  School  of  Education  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity provision  was  made  for  eight  standing  committees 
and  for  a  General  Committee  composed  of  the  officers  of 
the  faculty  and  of  the  chairman  of  each  of  the  eight  stand- 
ing committees.  The  principal  function  of  each  of  these 
standing  committees  is  to  formulate  educational  policies 
and  to  recommend  them  to  the  faculty  and  its  officers  for 
approval.  Among  the  most  important  of  the  eight  stand- 
ing committees  is  the  Committee  on  Curricular  Adjust- 
ment and  Revision.     The  function  of  this  committee  is 
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clearly  indicated  by  its  title.  This  committee  is  perhaps 
a  bit  unique  in  its  method  of  operation.  It  has  under- 
taken, under  the  leadership  of  its  chairman,  Dr.  Ambrose 
L.  Suhrie,  to  conduct  a  Graduate  Seminar  on  the  Prob- 
lems of  Curricular  Construction  and  Revision  in  the 
School  of  Education,  New  York  University. 

The  membership  of  this  seminar  is  highly  selective  and 
includes  persons  chosen  by  the  chairman  of  each  of  the 
major  departments  to  represent  these  several  departments 
in  the  study  and  revision  of  the  curriculum  of  our  School 
of  Education.  This  seminar  has  spent  a  year  in  studying 
the  philosophy  underlying  the  curricula  of  leading  uni- 
versity schools  of  education  and  in  making  a  fundamental 
analysis  of  the  problems  of  curriculum  making  as  they 
present  themselves  in  our  particular  School  of  Education. 

As  a  result  of  the  studies  of  this  group  under  the  direc- 
tion of  our  committee  chairman,  a  set  of  tentative  recom- 
mendations was  made  some  months  ago  to  the  General 
Committee  of  the  faculty  on  the  grouping  of  courses  as 
follows : 

Group  I — General  Background  Courses:  To  be  taken 
in  common  by  all  students  without  regard  to  the 
kind  of  school  in  which  they  contemplate  service 
and  without  reference  to  the  particular  subject  or 
subjects  they  expect  to  teach  and  without  reference 
to  the  grades  in  which  they  expect  to  teach. 

Group  II — Institutional  Orientation  Courses:  To  be 
taken  in  common  in  one  case  by  all  who  contem- 
plate service  in  the  elementary  school,  in  another 
case  by  all  who  contemplate  service  in  the  second- 
ary school,  in  the  third  case  by  all  who  contemplate 
service  in  colleges,  and  in  a  fourth  case  by  all  who 
contemplate  service  in  professional  schools. 

Group  III — Individual  Specialization  Courses:  To  be 
taken  in  common  by  those  who  contemplate  teach- 
ing in  one  case  say  English  in  secondary  schools, 
in  another  case,  say  Physical  Education,  et  cetera. 
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Group  IV.   Unrestricted  Electives. 

After  the  General  Committee  had  approved  this  general 
scheme  of  classifying  courses  according  to  function,  the 
Committee  on  Curricular  Adjustment  and  Revision  in- 
vited each  individual  faculty  member  to  suggest  course 
titles,  time  allotments  and  content  for  each  course  pro- 
posed for  Group  I,  The  General  Background  Courses. 

It  proved  to  be  a  long  and  painful  process  to  secure  a 
full  and  satisfactory  response  from  each  member,  but  our 
chairman  took  the  position  that  entirely  apart  from  the 
value  of  the  suggestions  which  any  faculty  member  might 
be  able  to  make,  he  was  schooling  himself  for  intelligent 
participation  in  conference  by  attempting  to  answer,  if 
not  for  the  committee  at  least  for  himself,  the  question 
as  to  what  the  common  requirements  to  be  made  of  all 
students  should  include. 

In  order  to  keep  the  discussion  of  these  suggestions  on 
an  impersonal  basis  the  chairman  had  them  typed  without 
revealing  the  authorship.  This  material  including  the 
suggestions  of  all  faculty  members  is  now  being  studied 
in  preparation  for  a  meeting  of  the  General  Committee. 
It  is  anticipated  that  at  this  meeting  the  wheat  will  be 
separated  from  the  chaff,  and  that  the  curriculum  com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  get  a  sufficiently  clear  idea  of  what 
the  general  committee  as  a  whole  can  agree  upon  to  be  able 
to  formulate  acceptable  final  recommendations  for  the 
course  titles,  time  allotments  and  subject-matter  appro- 
priate to  Group  I. 

These  courses  being  approved  the  committee  will  then 
ask  the  professors  in  Elementary  Education  to  suggest 
the  course  titles,  time  allotments  and  content  of  courses 
considered  to  be  appropriate  for  the  satisfactory  orienta- 
tion of  teachers  in  the  work  of  the  elementary  school  as  an 
institution.  The  professors  in  Secondary  Education  will 
be  asked  to  make  similar  suggestions  for  courses  consid- 
ered to  be  appropriate  for  the  satisfactory  orientation 
of  teachers  in  the  work  of  the  secondary  school  as  an  insti- 
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tution  and  so  on  for  the  other  levels  of  work;  namely: 
collegiate  and  professional. 

When  these  several  sub-groups  of  courses  are  approved 
the  committee  will  ask  the  heads  of  all  departments  for 
recommendations  of  courses  suitable  for  the  individual 
specialization  of  teachers  preparing  for  specific  types  of 
positions  in  the  educational  service. 

It  will  be  observed  (1)  that  the  formulation  of  the 
General  Background  Courses  is  considered  to  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  whole  faculty;  (2)  that  the  formula- 
tion of  Institutional  Orientation  Courses  is  considered 
to  be  ,the  joint  responsibility  of  the  professors  working 
in  a  given  field  of  educational  services  or  in  a  given  level 
of  school  work  for  example  in  the  elementary  school  in 
one  case,  the  secondary  school  in  another  case,  and  so  on ; 
(3)  that  the  formulation  of  individual  specialization 
courses  is  considered  to  be  the  joint  responsibility  of  those 
professors  who  in  any  given  case  may  contribute  to  the 
courses  which  will  provide  the  subject-matter  and  method 
training  for  a  specific  type  of  position  in  the  educational 
service.  It  is  obvious  that  there  are  no  problems  involved 
in  the  courses  of  Group  IV,  since  they  are  to  be  "  Unre- 
stricted Electives." 

The  function  of  the  Curriculum  Committee,  therefore, 
is  to  direct  the  whole  faculty  in  the  study  of  its  curriculum 
problems  and  to  prepare  them  through  conference  and  dis- 
cussion not  only  for  team  work  in  formulating  material 
to  be  printed  in  the  catalog,  but  for  intelligent  and  whole- 
hearted cooperation  in  putting  a  progressively  improving 
curriculum  into  effective  operation. 

15.  CLOSING  REMARKS  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN 

The  Executive  Committee  wishes  me,  before  declaring 
this  afternoon  session  adjourned,  to  express  on  behalf  of 
its  members,  as  I  wish  to  express  on  my  own  behalf  as 
chairman,  their  sincere  gratitude  to  all  who  have  delivered 
reports  and  addresses  at  these  Conference  sessions  and 
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more  particularly  for  the  very  evident  thoroughness  and 
painstaking  care  with  which  the  preparation  of  these 
reports  and  addresses  has  been  made.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  it  has  given  all  of  us  who  have  had  any  responsibility 
for  the  arrangement  of  this  program  very  great  pleasure 
to  observe  the  quite  obvious  appreciation  of  our  efforts  by 
the  splendid  audiences  that  have  attended  today's  sessions 
of  this  Conference. 

You  will  remember  that  I  announced  this  morning 
that  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Experimental  Study 
of  Education  has  not  been  able  to  assume  the  burden  of 
financing  this  Conference  and  that  under  the  circum- 
stances the  Chairman  and  Executive  Committee  found  it 
necessary  to  call  upon  the  members  of  the  Conference  to 
make  voluntary  contributions  toward  the  payment  of  the 
obligations  which  have  had  to  be  incurred  in  the  printing 
of  programs,  et  cetera.  I'm  glad  to  announce  that  the 
secretary  reports  the  receipt  from  the  collection  taken  this 
morning  of  sufficient  funds  to  cover  our  obligations.  A 
full  statement  concerning  receipts,  disbursements,  and 
surplus,  if  any,  will  be  published  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Conference. 

It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  that  so  many  institutional 
representatives  from  points  far  and  near  have  gathered 
in  the  great  metropolis  to  address  this  Conference  or  to 
attend  upon  its  deliberations  and  that  in  connection 
therewith  the  committee  has  had  to  incur  no  financial 
obligations,  that  is  to  say  that  in  every  instance  the  ex- 
pense of  attendance  has  been  borne  by  the  state  or  city 
school  system  represented,  by  the  institution  represented 
or  by  the  individual  attending,  in  most  instances  by  the 
latter. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the 
banquet  announced  in  your  printed  program  for  tonight 
the  principal  addresses  will  be  devoted  to  the  Professional 
Education  and  Training  of  Officers  and  Teachers  for 
Teacher-Training  Institutions. 
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I  also  wish,  to  extend  a  very  cordial  invitation  to  the 
officers  and  teachers  of  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers  Col- 
leges, who  can  be  in  the  city  to-morrow  morning  to  attend 
the  Student-Conference  in  this  grand  ball  room  from  9  :30 
to  12  o'clock.  That  program  promises  to  be  a  notable  one. 
I  have  read  the  addresses,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  all 
officers  and  faculty  members  who  can  come  and  bring  with 
them  something  of  the  spirit  of  youth  will  be  amply  repaid 
for  their  efforts.  I  wish  to  emphasize  this  invitation  as 
including  all  graduate  students  in  Normal-School  and 
Teachers  College  Education  in  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  and  in  the  School  of  Education  of  New 
York  University. 

FRIDAY  EVENING  BANQUET  PROGRAM 

Six  o'clock  in  the  Butterfly  Room,  Hotel  Pennsylvania 

AMBEOSE   L.    SUHRLE 

Professor  of  Teachers-College  and  Normal-School  Educa- 
tion, New  York  University ,  Presiding 

16.  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  BY  THE  CHAIR- 
MAN 

Until  a  few  moments  ago  we  had  confidently  expected 
that  the  Hon.  George  J.  Ryan,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  New  York  City,  would  be  able  to  preside 
this  evening.  I  have  just  received  a  telegram  from  him 
expressing  his  profound  regret  at  his  inability  to  come, 
and  sending  his  greetings  to  the  Conference  and  in  par- 
ticular to  those  who  are  assembled  at  this  banquet. 

When  a  certain  absent-minded  college  professor  was 
heard  in  animated  conversation  with  himself  and  was 
asked  why  he  should  engage  in  that  particular  form  of 
recreation,  he  answered  that  there  were  at  least  two  good 
reasons.  First,  because  he.  liked  to  talk  to  a  sensible  man, 
and  second,  because  he  always  liked  to  hear  a  sensible  man 
talk.  There  are  two  reasons  why  I  may  extend  congratu- 
lations to  this  group  of  banqueters  this  evening.    The  first 
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reason  I  should  give  is  that  those  of  you  who  sit  at  the 
round  tables  have  been  privileged  during  the  evening  to 
look  at  this  long  line  of  eminent  State  Commissioners  of 
Education,  City  Superintendents  of  Schools,  State  and 
City  Directors  of  Teacher-training  and  Presidents  of  State 
and  Municipal  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges, 
seated  at  the  speakers'  table.  I  shall  relieve  your  anxie- 
ties at  once  by  saying  that  none  of  these  gentlemen  have 
been  or  will  be  invited  to  address  you.  The  second  reason 
is  that  they  have  been  privileged  to  look  at  a  couple  of 
score  of  round  table  groups  of  professional  men  and  women 
who  very  obviously  were  enjoying  themselves. 

Last  year  at  the  banquet  session  of  this  Conference  the 
two  principal  speakers  addressed  their  remarks  to  the  gen- 
eral public  by  means  of  the  radio.  One  of  the  speakers, 
the  principal  of  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School,  pre- 
sented the  facts  concerning  the  nation's  investment  in  the 
education  and  professional  training  of  its  teachers;  the 
other,  a  professor  of  education  in  New  York  University, 
set  forth  the  reasons  why  this  nation  should  be  and  is  inter- 
ested in  the  education  and  professional  training  of  its 
teachers.  This  evening  the  speakers  will  address  their  re- 
marks to  the  members  of  our  own  professional  guild. 

The  first  and  principal  speaker  of  the  evening  is  a 
staunch  friend  and  supporter  of  this  Conference.  He  gen- 
erously helped  us  last  year  when  we  organized  and  con- 
ducted our  first  Conference  program  here  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania.  I  personally  know  that  he  has  made  great 
sacrifices  to  be  here  this  evening.  We  appreciate  this  all 
the  more  because  we  know  that  no  other  person  in  this 
country  could  discuss  so  helpfully  as  he  the  topic  assigned. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  Dr.  William  0. 
Bagley  of  Teachers  College. 
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17.  THE  TRAINING  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  OFFI- 
CERS FOR  TEACHER-PREPARING  INSTITU- 
TIONS IN  EUROPE. 

WILLIAM    C.    BAGLEY 

Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia- 
University,  New  York  City 

The  topic  that  has  been  assigned  to  me  this  evening  is 
especially  significant,  I  think,  in  the  light  of  the  really 
remarkable  development  that  is  now  taking  place  in  onr 
professional  schools  for  teachers.  Eleven  years  ago  one  of 
our  leading  educational  authorities  stated  in  a  bulletin  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  that  we  gave  less  atten- 
tion in  the  United  States  to  the  training  of  teachers  than 
did  any  other  comparable  nation.  Less  than  five  years 
ago,  another  recognized  authority  who  had  just  been  study- 
ing education  in  the  Orient,  told  me  that,  if  we  were  to 
put  into  effect  over-night  the  standards  of  preparation  that 
Japan  adopted  for  all  of  its  teachers  a  generation  ago, 
we  should  have  to  close  half  our  American  classrooms. 
Even  today, — again  taking  the  country  as  a  whole, — we 
are  far  from  having  realized  the  ideal  set  forth  by  the 
National  Education  Association  in  1920, — "  A  trained 
teacher  for  every  American  child," — but  we  have  made 
some  important  advances  toward  that  ideal,  and  in  certain 
sections  of  the  country  we  can  already  claim  standards  of 
teacher-training  that  will  compare  fairly  well  with  those 
prevailing  in  the  nations  that  have  hitherto  held  the  lead- 
ership in  this  important  field  of  educational  endeavor. 
California,  for  example,  now  requires  a  minimum  of 
three  years'  training  based  on  High-School  graduation 
for  all  elementary-school  teachers,  whether  urban  or  rural. 
New  York  makes  a  similar  requirement  for  elementary- 
school  teachers  outside  of  the  rural  districts.  Boston, 
which  has  required  three  years  for  some  time,  is  definitely 
planning  to  advance  to  the  four-year  basis  in  1929.  Other 
sections  of  the  country  are  rapidly  advancing  their  stand- 
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ards,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  another  decade  will 
find  us  in  a  position  of  real  leadership. 

A  very  important  phase  of  this  movement  is  the  up- 
grading of  the  instructional  staffs  in  our  Normal  Schools 
and  teachers  colleges.  Ten  years  ago  instructors  in  these 
institutions  who  held  reputable  Bachelor's  degrees  were 
rare.  Today,  in  the  more  progressive  institutions,  the  Mas- 
ter's degree  or  its  equivalent  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  a 
minimum  educational  qualification  and  the  possession  of 
the  Doctor's  degree  is  often  a  condition  of  appointment. 
While  this  advance  is  encouraging,  it  is  obvious  that 
merely  the  possession  of  a  degree  will  not  necessarily 
qualify  a  candidate  for  one  of  these  important  posts.  In 
other  words,  the  degree  should  represent  in  part  a  spe- 
cific type  of  training  based  in  most  cases  upon  actual  ex- 
perience in  elementary  or  High-School  teaching  and 
concerned  with  the  specific  problems  of  teacher-training. 
A  movement  in  this  direction  is  already  well  under  way, 
and  what  is  being  done  and  what  is  projected  will  be 
discussed  later  by  Dr.  Suhrie,  himself  an  outstanding 
authority  in  this  field. 

As  a  preface  to  his  discussion  I  shall  outline  very  briefly 
what  some  other  countries  have  done  and  are  doing  in 
preparing  teachers  to  train  teachers. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  complete  program  for  such  prep- 
aration is  that  which  has  been  established  in  France.  In 
common  with  most  of  the  European  countries,  France  has 
a  dual  system  of  education, — one  set  of  schools  for  the 
industrial  masses  and  the  agricultural  peasants,  another 
and  quite  separate  system  for  the  better  circumstanced 
groups  from  which  the  professions  are  recruited.  The 
former  set  of  schools  is  called  the  primary  system,  the 
latter  is  called  the  secondary  system.  The  primary  system 
includes  the  infant  schools,  the  six-year  elementary  schools, 
and  three-year  supplementary  classes  for  those  who  can 
afford  to  take  this  additional  training.  It  also  includes 
the  institutions  that  prepare  teachers  for  the  schools  just 
named.      These  institutions   are   called  primary  normal 
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schools.  In  each  of  the  French  departments  there  are 
two  of  these  primary  normal  schools, — one  for  men  and 
one  for  women, —  or  something  more  than  170  in  all. 
Most  of  these  schools  are  small, — enrolling  from  50  to 
70  students.  They  are  essentially  residence  schools.  The 
students  are  rigidly  selected  from  the  graduates  of  the 
advanced  or  supplementary  classes  of  the  primary  or  ele- 
mentary schools.  Not  only  is  tuition  free  but  hoard  and 
lodging  and  sometimes  clothing  are  provided.  The  stu- 
dents are  given  a  rigorous  training  of  three  years,  and 
then  serve  as  apprentice  teachers  for  two  years  longer. 
At  the  close  of  this  period  they  are  permitted  to  take  the 
examination  for  a  permanent  license.  This  examination 
includes  a  three-hour  test  of  teaching  ability  in  an  actual 
classroom  situation. 

The  primary  normal  schools,  as  has  been  noted,  are 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  primary  school  system.  This  sys- 
tem also  includes  the  institutions  that  prepare  teachers 
for  the  primary  normal  schools.  These  are  called  higher 
primary  normal  schools.  There  are  two  of  them, — one 
for  men  and  one  for  women, — both  located  in  the  suburbs 
of  Paris.  The  students  in  these  schools  are  drawn  in 
part  from  the  graduates  of  the  lower  Normal  Schools,  in 
part  from  the  secondary  schools,  and  in  part  from  the 
teaching  staffs  of  the  primary  schools.  Admission  is  by 
competitive  examinations,  and  a  very  rigorous  selec- 
tion of  candidates  is  made  possible  by  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  teaching  positions  in  the  primary  normal 
schools.  The  students  remain  in  residence  at  these  higher 
Normal  Schools  for  two  years  with  an  additional  year  if 
they  wish  to  qualify  for  the  directorship  of  a  primary 
normal  school.  The  courses  are  given  in  part  by  the 
regular  members  of  the  higher  Normal  School  faculty, 
and  in  part  by  professors  from  the  University  of  Paris. 
The  emphasis  is  upon  subject-matter  rather  than  educa- 
tional theory,  although  the  latter  is  not  neglected.  The 
scholastic  standards  are  apparently  at  least  as  high  as 
those  of  the  University.     Those  who  complete  the  work 
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successfully  are  admitted  to  the  examination  for  the  cer- 
tificate qualifying  one  as  Professor  in  Normal  Schools. 
This  examination  consists  in  part  of  a  practical  test  in 
the  actual  organization  and  presentation  of  a  subject- 
matter  lesson  and  a  professional  lesson. 

Both  the  primary  normal  schools  and  the  higher  pri- 
mary normal  schools,  as  I  have  said,  are  a  part  of  the 
primary  school  system,  although  in  the  higher  primary 
normal  schools  the  work  is  clearly  of  university  grade. 

A  word  may  be  said  about  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  the  secondary  schools.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  these 
are  not  upward  extensions  of  the  elementary  school  as 
are  our  High  Schools,  but  form  a  quite  separate  set  of 
schools.  They  have  their  own  preparatory  classes  which 
take  pupils  from  the  very  outset  of  their  school  life,  but 
even  this  beginning  work  is  known  as  secondary  rather 
than  primary.  The  secondary  schools  carry  their  pupils 
to  a  point  that  approximates,  in  standards  of  attainment, 
the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  in  our  best  American  col- 
leges. 

The  teachers  of  the  secondary  schools  are  a  highly 
selected  group.  A  certain  proportion  of  them,  indeed, 
constitute  probably  the  most  highly  selected  and  the  most 
highly  educated  group  of  teachers  in  Europe.  These  are 
the  agreges,  or  secondary-school  professors,  who  have  at- 
tained to  this  distinction  by  meeting  successfully  the  most 
rigorous  of  competitive  examinations.  Preparation  for 
this  examination  is  provided  in  two  Normal  Schools, — one 
for  men  and  one  for  women.  The  former  is  historically  the 
most  important  professional  school  for  teachers  in  the 
world.  It  dates  from  the  time  of  Napoleon,  and  during 
the  days  of  its  glory  it  was  administered  under  more  rig- 
orous standards  than  the  University  itself.  Indeed  it 
trained  teachers  for  the  universities  as  well  as  for  the  sec- 
ondary schools.  Although  it  is  now  a  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity, it  retains  its  own  organization  and  to  some  degree 
its  traditions.  It  may  be  a  source  of  pride  to  our  profes- 
sion to  know  that  in  one  country  at  least  a  professional 
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school  for  teachers  has  been  recognized  as  the  highest  rung 
in  the  educational  ladder. 

On  the  staff  of  the  Higher  Normal  School  of  Paris  have 
served  some  of  the  most  famous  of  French  scholars.  Pas- 
teur, for  example,  was  a  professor  here  and  made  his 
epoch-making  discoveries  in  a  little  laboratory  that  one 
can  still  visit, — although  it  is  now  put  to  other  uses.  At 
the  present  time  much  of  the  work  in  the  higher  Normal 
Schools  is  offered  by  university  professors. 

Next  to  France,  the  country  that  provides  most  ex- 
plicitly for  training  Normal-School  teachers  is  Sweden. 
The  typical  Normal  School  teacher  in  Sweden  has  gradu- 
ated from  a  secondary  school,  which  means,  as  in  France, 
the  standards  of  attainment  represented  by  the  comple- 
tion of  two  years  in  an  American  college.  Following 
this  he  has  spent  four  years  at  the  University  preparing 
for  the  first  of  the  state  examinations.  Incidentally  to 
this  he  may  also  acquire  a  Doctor's  degree.  One  should 
bear  in  mind,  however,  that  throughout  Europe,  the 
state  examinations  for  the  highest  teaching  licenses  rep- 
resent standards  that  are  more  rigorous  than  those  required 
for  the  doctorate. 

After  passing  the  first  examination,  the  prospective 
Normal-School  teacher  in  Sweden  usually  spends  some 
time  in  teaching  in  one  of  the  intermediate  schools.  He 
then  prepares  for  a  second  examination  of  a  very  rigorous 
type  corresponding  to  the  advanced  licensing  examinations 
of  France  and  Germany.  If  he  passes  this  examination 
he  is  ready  for  the  training  which  prepares  specifically  for 
Normal-School  teaching.  This  consists  of  a  practice  year 
at  one  of  the  two  Normal  Schools  set  aside  for  this  pur- 
pose. Ordinarily  he  teaches  under  supervision  half  the  time 
in  the  Normal  School  proper  and  half  the  time  in  the  ele- 
mentary practice  school.  If  this  training  period  is  suc- 
cessfully passed  the  candidate  receives  the  title  of  lehtor. 
All  of  the  heads  of  departments  and  many  of  the  other 
teachers  in  the  Swedish  Normal  Schools  hold  this  title. 
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Sweden  is  the  only  country  that  I  know  of  that  provides 
for  prospective  Normal-School  teachers  actual  practice  in 
teaching  Normal-School  and  Training-School  classes.  In 
connection  with  our  courses  in  Normal-School  problems 
at  Teachers  College,  we  have  made  a  very  slight  beginning 
in  practice-teaching  of  this  type  through  cooperation  with 
certain  neighboring  Normal  Schools.  We  hope  before  long 
to  have  an  undergraduate  teachers'  college  as  a  part  of 
our  equipment  and  when  this  is  established  the  practice 
feature  will  become  a  very  important  part  of  our  work. 

A  very  brief  reference  may  be  made  to  the  conditions 
that  prevail  in  certain  other  European  countries. 

There  are  no  special  institutions  in  Germany  set  aside 
for  the  training  of  teachers  for  Normal  Schools  and  other 
teacher-training  institutions.  Under  the  reorganization 
plan  it  is  the  intention  that  all  teachers  in  Normal  Schools 
in  Germany  shall  be  graduates  of  a  secondary  school  and 
shall  have  attended  a  university  for  four  or  five  years.  In 
addition  to  this  either  two  years'  apprentice  teaching  in 
a  secondary  school  or  university  preparation  for  ele- 
mentary school  teaching  as  this  is  now  organized  in 
Germany  will  be  required.  The  latter  method  seems 
to  be  preferred.  At  the  present  time  all  the  teachers  in 
Prussian  teachers'  colleges,  with  the  exception  of  teachers 
of  music  and  art,  hold  the  Ph.D.  degree  and  what  is  still 
more  important,  have  passed  the  state  examination  for 
teaching.  Some  of  them  were  trained  for  the  secondary 
schools  while  others  were  trained  for  elementary  school 
service  and  subsequently  have  continued  their  education 
at  a  university. 

In  England  there  are  no  specific  provisions  for  preparing 
those  who  teach  in  the  training  colleges  which  correspond 
to  our  two-year  Normal  Schools.  In  recent  years,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  require  candi- 
dates for  training-college  appointments  not  only  that  they 
shall  be  university  graduates  but  also  that  they  shall  have 
taken  in  the  university  the  professional  courses  leading 
to  the  university  diploma  in  education. 
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Even  the  brief  references  that  I  have  made  to  the 
methods  of  recruiting  and  training  Normal-School  teach- 
ers in  a  few  of  the  European  countries  suggest  some 
rather  significant  lessons  for  the  development  of  our  own 
professional  schools.  I  have  emphasized  particularly  the 
high  standards  of  selection,  of  training,  and  of  scholar- 
ship that  prevail  in  these  countries,  because  it  is  in  these 
respects  that  American  education  has  in  the  past  been 
deficient,  and  it  is  these  defects  that  we  are  now  begin- 
ning in  a  real  sense  to  remedy.  I  have  been  speaking  of 
countries  where  teaching  has  long  been  "  a  profession  and 
not  a  trade,  a  life-work  and  not  a  stepping-stone  for  some 
other  career," — of  countries  where  men  as  well  as  women 
enter  upon  the  work  of  teaching  as  seriously  as  they  would 
take  up  any  other  professional  calling,  and  where  the 
qualifications  demanded  for  the  higher  teaching  licenses 
are  more  exacting  than  those  required  for  entrance  to 
any  other  profession.  May  I  add,  too,  that  I  have  been 
speaking  of  countries  where  ripe  scholarship  and  broad 
knowledge  go  hand  in  hand  with  fine  skill  in  teaching 
boys  and  girls.  We  still  have  some  little  distance  to  travel 
in  this  country  before  we  shall  reach  an  analogous  condi- 
tion. But  at  any  rate  we  have  made  some  long  steps  for- 
ward during  the  past  ten  years.  I  do  not  expect  myself 
to  see  the  day  when  our  professional  schools  for  teachers 
will  be  recognized  as  standing  at  the  summit  of  our  edu- 
cational system.  But  some  of  you,  I  am  fairly  confident, 
will  see  that  day. 

18.  THE  SELECTION  AND  TRAINING  OF  IN- 
STRUCTIONAL OFFICERS  FOR  AMERICAN 
NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS  COL- 
LEGES. 

AMBROSE   L.    STTHKIE 

Professor  of  Teachers  College  and  Normal  School  Educa- 
tion, New  York  University,  New  York  City 
There  are  upwards  of  750,000  teachers,  supervisors  and 
administrative  officers  in  charge  of  the  educational  pro- 
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gram  of  the  23,000,000  children  in  the  public  schools  of 
our  country. 

To  find  young  men  and  young  women  of  good  health, 
of  fine  intellectual  capacity,  of  high  moral  purpose;  to 
train  them  for  entrance  upon  the  professional  service  of 
these  millions  of  school  children  and  to  keep  them  alive 
and  growing  professionally  so  long  as  they  remain  in  this 
service  is  at  once  the  incomparably  difficult  task  and  the 
high  privilege  of  the  American  Teachers  College.  No 
other  type  of  professional  school  has  had  committed  to  it 
so  great  a  responsibility;  no  other  educational  institution 
has  ever  had  presented  to  it  so  challenging  an  opportunity. 

To  one  who  has  had  the  privilege  as  I  have  had  in  recent 
years  of  visiting  scores  of  these  institutions,  of  addressing 
their  students,  of  conferring  with  their  faculties,,  of  study- 
ing first  hand  their  educational  programs,  of  becoming 
saturated  with  the  spirit  of  their  service,  there  comes  in 
due  time  the  certain  conviction  that  they  occupy  a  position 
of  strategic  advantage  in  the  further  development  of  the 
program  of  American  education. 

The  American  Teachers  College  with  meager  financial 
resources  and  inadequate  equipment,  understaffed  and 
overworked  is,  in  spite  of  all  handicaps,  steadily  gaining 
in  prestige  and  growing  in  favor  among  thoughtful  men 
and  women  everywhere.  This  institution  is  the  most 
democratic  of  all  our  schools  and  colleges  of  every  type. 
It  has  with  increasing  definiteness  and  certainty  placed 
its  primary  emphasis  on  meeting  the  most  fundamental 
need  in  American  democracy  and  American  life  generally, 
namely,  the  need  in  every  classroom  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  nation  for  a  competent  teacher,  a  leader  of  children, 
a  foreman  who  can  create  worthy  ideals,  right  attitudes 
and  permanent  life  interests,  who  can  help  them  to  find 
worth  while  work  to  do,  who  knows  how  to  promote  co- 
operation and  to  develop  the  team  spirit,  who  as  an  expert 
workman  himself  is  able  to  direct  the  efforts  of  others  to 
successful  achievement. 
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It  is  at  once  apparent  that  with  such  a  philosophy  of 
education  and  such  a  program  of  service,  the  Teachers 
College  has  need,  above  all  others,  to  have  on  its  adminis- 
trative and  instructional  staffs  men  and  women  of  well 
seasoned  personal  integrity,  of  the  highest  professional 
character,  of  unquestioned  loyalty  to  the  public  service, 
men  and  women  whose  steadfast  devotion  to  the  task  o1 
social  reconstruction  and  betterment  through  the  ministry 
of  teaching  becomes  a  source  of  lifelong  inspiration  to 
future  teachers  now  under  their  instruction,  and  exerts 
a  powerful  and  stabilizing  influence  upon  all  who  have 
already  entered  upon  teaching  or  other  educational  service. 

Yes,  the  glory  of  the  Teachers  College  has  ever  been 
and  must  ever  be  in  its  faculty.  In  every  great  Teachers 
College  of  the  future  the  members  of  the  faculty  will  be 
chosen  because  they  have  made  full  and  adequate  prep- 
aration to  teach  in  such  an  institution,  because  they  can 
teach  well  and  because  they  love  to  teach  teachers.  They 
will  be  retained  in  the  service  because  they  teach  progres- 
sively better  from  year  to  year,  because  they  exemplify 
to  each  other  and  to  their  students  the  possibility  of  con- 
tinuous intellectual  and  spiritual  growth,  because  they  can 
teach  by  what  they  are  and  by  what  they  do  and  not  merely 
by  what  they  say,  because  they  have  dynamic  as  dis- 
tinct from  mere  traditional  academic  scholarship,  because 
they  are  free  from  pedantry  and  pretense  of  every  kind, 
because  they  are  agreeable,  companionable,  human — in 
a  word  able  and  willing  and  happy  to  work  in  the  spirit 
of  comradeship  with  young  people  who  have  come  together 
to  educate  themselves  and  each  other  with  such  help  as 
they  can  get  from  good  teachers.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
selection  and  proper  development  of  such  a  staff  in  each 
of  our  several  hundred  teacher-training  institutions  is  a 
problem  of  the  first  magnitude.  There  isn't  a  man  or 
woman  among  us  who  has  carried  that  responsibility  for 
a  period  of  years  in  any  one  of  these  institutions,  large 
or  small,  who  has  not  many  times  each  year  said  almost  in 
despair,  "  Who  is  fit  for  these  things  ?"    Because  I  have 
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carried  that  responsibility,  I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned 
for  assuming  the  right  to  speak  to  the  presidents  here 
present  as  colleagues.  For  the  sake  of  directness  I  may 
have  to  be  a  bit  didactic  and  for  the  sake  of  brevity  per- 
haps a  bit  dogmatic.  And  if  I  fare  no  better  at  your 
hands  after  I  am  through  than  I  sometimes  do  with  my 
graduate  students  who  are  getting  ready  for  administra- 
tive service  in  teacher-training  institutions,  I  may  regret 
that  I  have  not  spoken  less  dogmatically  and  more  briefly. 
May  I  raise  then  some  questions  and  attempt  to  answer 
them  without  primary  reference  to  their  serial  order  ? 

1.  What  is  the  most  satisfactory  type  of  professional 
training  and  experience  a  person  might  secure  as  a  pre- 
liminary preparation  for  entrance  upon  service  in  a 
Teachers  College? 

2.  Where  are  persons  who  have  made  such  preliminary 
preparation  to  be  found  in  adequate  numbers? 

3.  What  are  the  inducements  which  must  be  offered  ? 

4.  Specifically  what  policies  should  be  adopted  to  pro- 
vide for  continuous  professional  growth  through  advanced 
training  and  otherwise  of  persons  who  have  entered  upon 
this  service? 

In  setting  up  a  staff  in  our  best  medical  schools  great 
emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  policy  of  choosing 
professors  for  most  of  the  courses — and  for  all  of  the 
strictly  professional  courses — who  have  had  actual  experi- 
ence in  the  practice  of  their  several  specialties.  Except 
in  those  pure  sciences  which  are  basal  to  medicine  as  an 
applied  science,  graduates  of  academic  institutions,  no 
matter  how  high  their  standing  may  be,  are  not  acceptable 
as  instructors,  and  for  obvious  reasons. 

In  the  best  of  our  law  schools  the  more  important 
courses — that  is  to  say  the  strictly  professional  courses — 
are  given  by  persons  who  have  had  years  of  experience  in 
actual  practice  as  attorneys  or  counsellors-at-law  and  only 
the  courses  of  a  more  general  nature  are  given  acceptably 
by   persons   whose    training   has   been    limited    to    non- 
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professional  graduate  school  work  without  actual  experi- 
ence in  the  practice  of  law. 

A  very  different  policy  has  prevailed  in  professional 
schools  for  teachers.  Too  large  a  percentage  of  our  staff 
members  have,  in  the  past,  been  without  a  satisfactory 
background  of  practical  field  experience  in  public  educa- 
tion. And,  too,  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  who 
have  had  such  experience  have  joined  the  forces  of  the 
Teachers  College  only  after  their  days  of  real  professional 
usefulness  were  almost  over.  Perhaps  the  practical  reasoi 
for  the  wide  prevalence  of  this  policy  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Until  comparatively  recently  there  were  not  to  be  found 
in  any  great  numbers  in  the  elementary  schools  those  who 
had  a  sufficiently  broad  background  of  general  education 
and  fundamental  professional  training  to  warrant  their 
appointment  to  a  Teachers  College  staff.  This  situation, 
however,  has  changed  in  recent  years  and  is  now  chang- 
ing with  great  rapidity.  There  are  increasing  num- 
bers of  able  men  and  women,  more  particularly  the 
latter,  serving  as  teachers,  supervisors  or  principals  in 
elementary  schools  in  towns  of  intermediate  size  as  well 
as  in  larger  cities,  who  have  gone  as  far  as  the  master's 
degree  in  some  good  university  school  of  education  or 
who  on  receiving  reasonable  assurance  of  a  suitable  ap- 
pointment in  due  time  in  a  Teachers  College  would  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  do  so. 

One  of  the  ablest  Teachers  College  executives  I  have 
known  has  been  pursuing  the  following  plan  in  recruiting 
for  his  vacancies :  He  has  secured  the  active  cooperation 
of  superintendents,  supervisors  and  principals  in  finding 
those  teachers  and  officers  now  in  service  in  the  public 
schools  who  with  additional  training  and  an  enrichment 
of  experience  would  seem  to  be  acceptable  and  available 
for  appointment  when  vacancies  occur  or  additional  staff 
members  are  required.  Then  he  sends  out,  as  occasion 
offers,  a  number  of  the  trusted  members  of  his  faculty 
to  make  an  inspection  of  their  work  and  to  check  up  on 
their  efficiency,  their  professional  spirit,  their  health,  their 
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personal  interests,  their  general  availability.  If  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  the  reports  are  distinctly  favorable  in  any 
one  case  he  personally  visits  the  teacher  in  question  or 
sends  the  dean  of  instruction  or  the  director  of  training 
to  do  so.  If  his  personal  impressions  or  those  of  his  official 
representative  are  favorable  he  proposes  an  agreement  to 
this  effect  with  the  person  concerned ;  that,  if  she  will,  in 
summer  terms  or  during  a  period  of  continuous  study  for 
a  year  or  more,  make  specific  preparation  for  a  particular 
type  of  service  in  the  college  he  will  appoint  her  to  the 
faculty  on  the  completion  of  such  preparation  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  a  suitable  vacancy  may  occur.  This  plan 
has  worked  especially  well  in  filling  the  numerous  vacan- 
cies occurring  in  the  staff  of  the  demonstration  and  train- 
ing departments.  There  is  no  longer  any  good  reason, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  for  appointing  teachers  to 
vacancies  in  these  departments,  without  the  assurance 
that  they  will  spend  at  least  a  summer  term  in  making 
specific  and  technical  preparation  for  this  important  and 
highly  specialized  type  of  service.  The  Teachers  College 
president  who  sends  a  hurry  up  call  to  a  university  appoint- 
ment bureau  or  to  a  commercial  teachers  agency  for  5  or 
7  or  11  demonstration  and  so-called  "  critic "  teachers 
is  more  likely  to  have  his  requisitions  filled  by  those  who 
are  in  urgent  need  of  employment  than  by  persons  who 
are  professionally  competent  to  render  the  service  required. 
It  is  possible  to  anticipate  within  reasonable  limits,  the 
annual  turnover  in  this  important  branch  of  the  service 
and  to  get  ready  for  it  by  sending  a  proper  quota  of  care- 
fully selected  persons,  for  at  least  as  much  as  a  summer 
term,  to  a  School  of  Education  offering  the  right  type 
of  specific  courses  in  preparation.  Or  if  conditions  are 
unfavorable  to  such  a  plan  one  or  more  courses  can  be  set 
up  at  the  institution  itself  for  the  further  and  specific 
training  of  such  recruits  to  the  staffs  of  the  laboratory 
schools. 

In  the  case  of  any  of  the  more  important  positions  in 
the  major  subject-matter  departments  a  large  percentage 
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of  the  vacancies  can  be  definitely  anticipated,  sometimes 
a  year  or  two  years  or  even  three  years  in  advance.  In 
such  cases  younger  members  of  the  department  or  persons 
outside  of  the  institution  should  be  encouraged  to  get  ready 
by  advanced  study  and  specific  training. 

On  visiting  a  Teachers  College  recently  I  was  taken  by 
the  president  to  a  class  taught  by  a  very  unusual  man 
who  was  just  beginning  his  work  in  the  institution.  The 
president  was  obviously  proud  of  his  appointment  as  T 
was  delighted  with  what  I  saw  of  this  man's  work.  On 
leaving  the  room  I  asked :  "  Where  did  you  find  this 
teacher  ?"  "  Find  him,  find  him  !"  said  he.  "  Why  you 
just  can't  find  teachers  of  that  kind.  You  have  to  make 
them.  It  took  me  almost  ten  years  to  make  this  one. 
When  one  of  my  field  supervisors  first  called  my  attention 
to  him  he  was  in  the  stage  of  crude  beginnings.  He  was 
a  bundle  of  possibilities,  nothing  more.  But  I  became 
interested  in  him.  I  was  permitted  to  counsel  with  him. 
He  acted  on  my  advice.  He  began  planning.  Later  on 
he  entered  upon  a  course  of  definite  training  leading  to 
Normal  School  service  in  such  a  department  as  this.  He 
actually  spent  six  years  getting  ready  for  this  particular 
position.  In  the  course  of  that  time  he  taught  a  total  of 
four  years  in  two  of  the  best  school  systems  in  our  state 
and  attended  three  different  University  Schools  of  Educa- 
tion for  a  total  of  two  years  and  five  summer  terms.  He 
was  successful  in  his  teaching  and  in  his  university  study, 
principally  I  think,  because  he  had  a  very  definite  objec- 
tive in  mind.  I  took  great  care  to  give  him  the  best  advice 
and  he  took  equal  pains  never  to  disappoint  me.  Yes,  he 
was  made  for  this  position.  He  and  I  and  a  half  dozen 
different  institutions  joined  hands  in  making  him  for  the 
position." 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  isn't  always  possible  to  fill  im- 
portant vacancies  that  way,  but  to  the  extent  that  an  exec- 
utive can  anticipate  even  in  a  general  way  the  important 
needs  that  are  likely  to  arise  two  or  three  or  five  years 
ahead  he  can  have  the  opportunity  to  determine  the  kind 
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of  training  to  be  acquired  by  the  future  appointee.  This,  it 
would  seem,  is  far  more  important  in  many  respects  than 
the  amount  of  training  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  who  seem  to  prefer  high  academic  degrees  even 
when  coupled  with  low  professional  efficiency  to  low 
academic  degrees  accompanied  by  superb  professional 
performance. 

In  his  efforts  to  recruit  a  competent  faculty  the  presi- 
dent of  a  Teachers  College  should  secure  on  one  hand 
the  active  cooperation  of  the  overhead  staff  of  the  public 
school  systems  in  the  service  area  of  his  school  and  far 
beyond  its  borders  in  locating  suitable  talent  and  on  the 
other  hand  he  must  secure  the  active  interest  and  coopera- 
tion of  a  limited  number  of  the  best  graduate  schools  of 
education  in  providing  for  their  advanced  and  specific 
training.  He  need  not  then  depend  exclusively  upon  either 
home  talent  or  upon  the  imported  variety.  He  will  be  able 
to  secure  recruits  who  in  most  instances  are  familiar  with 
the  school  needs  in  the  service  area  of  the  college  and  have 
also  had  sufficient  university  training  in  their  special  fields 
to  be  in  no  sense  circumscribed  in  their  outlook  on  the 
teacher-training  problems  of  the  state  and  nation. 

And  now  a  word  concerning  the  conditions  of  service 
most  favorable  to  continuous  professional  growth.  A  Nor- 
mal School  or  Teachers.  College  should  not  be  a  monastic 
retreat  for  those  who  have  gotten  tired  of  the  toil  and  tur- 
moil of  the  public  school  system  and  wish  to  withdraw 
from  the  scene  of  educational  conflict.  Teachers  in  these 
institutions  must  have  a  working  philosophy  that  is  kept 
sane  and  workable.  To  this  end  they  should  be  engaged 
throughout  the  year  in  professional  studies  centering  about 
the  problems  of  one  or  other  of  the  faculty  committees  in 
the  school  itself  or  out  in  some  public  school  system.  Each 
teacher  should  conduct  one  or  more  conference  courses  each 
year  with  teachers  in  service.  This  will  tend  to  bring 
her  into  close  contact  with  the  actual  school  problems  of 
the  field.  It  will  help  her  to  keep  her  feet  anchored  to 
terra  firma.    It  will  serve  to  give  point  and  purpose  to  such 
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visits  as  her  time  will  permit  her  to  make  into  public 
schools — and  they  should  be  many.  In  course  of  time 
she  will,  by  such  contacts,  come  to  have  an  extraordinary 
range  of  experience  and  will  be  much  in  demand  for 
group  conferences  on  all  sorts  of  problems  of  teaching 
and  management  associated  with  her  department  or  field 
of  service. 

All  this  will  help  her  to  avoid  the  folly  of  trying  to 
keep  her  theory  and  her  practice  in  two  separate  air-tight 
compartments  as  is  the  custom  among  many  university 
professors  (including  not  a  few  professors  of  Education 
and  Psychology).  She  will  have  no  Grand  Canyon  sep- 
arating the  work  in  her  college  classes  from  that  of  the 
demonstration  and  training  departments.  She  will  under- 
stand that  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  good  pro- 
fessional school  for  teachers  is  the  fact  that  its  students — 
and  its  faculty  as  well — study  their  present  and  future 
professional  problems  in  the  laboratory  setting  in  which 
they  actually  occur,  namely,  in  the  demonstration,  train- 
ing and  experimental  schools  connected  with  the  college 
and  out  in  the  public  schools  of  the  district. 

You  will  remember  the  distinction  which  a  school  boy 
on  one  occasion  made  between  a  professor  and  a  teacher. 
"A  professor,"  said  he,  "  is  one  who  professes,  but  a 
teacher  is  one  who  really  teaches."  We  must  select  and 
appoint  only  such  persons  as  have  actually  demonstrated 
that  they  are  good  teachers  and  then  we  must  set  up  a 
program  for  them  which  will  not  encourage  or  allow  them 
to  degenerate  into  mere  "  professors."  We  do  not  need 
men  and  women  to  invent  perpetual  motion  machines  that 
won't  run.  We  need  teachers  in  the  subject-matter  de- 
partments, in  education  and  in  psychology  who  are  both 
able  and  willing  to  go  into  the  classrooms  of  the  demon- 
stration school  and  exemplify  their  theories  in  practice. 
There  is  no  other  way  by  which  a  sound  educational 
philosophy  can  be  rationalized  or  efficient  practice  made 
explicit  to  young  people  who  are  getting  ready  to  teach. 
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There  came  together  on  the  campus  of  the  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers  in  Nashville,  recently,  a  nota- 
ble group  of  educational  leaders  from  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica to  do  honor  to  that  distinguished  teacher  of  teachers, 
who  at  the  ripe  age  of  three  score  years  and  ten,  and 
after  the  completion  of  50  years  of  almost  unequaled  edu- 
cational service  is  still  recognized  on  the  campus  of  that 
college  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  land,  as  one  of  the 
most  superb  teachers  of  children  among  the  scores  of  illus- 
trious men  and  women  in  the  teachers  colleges  of  Amer- 
ica, Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry,  has  found  a  lifelong 
incentive  to  advanced  and  continuous  study  and  productive 
educational  research,  not  in  philosophizing  in  the  quiet 
of  his  study,  about  that  mythical  character  known  to  psy- 
chologists as  "  the  child,"  but  by  gaining  an  increasingly 
intimate  contact  in  the  classrooms  of  his  laboratory 
schools  with  the  boys  and  girls  whom  he  has  personally 
taught  in  the  presence  of  those  whom  he  has  been  train- 
ing as  teachers  and  supervisors  of  instruction;  he  has 
not  been  a  "  professor  "  of  education.  He  has  not  been  a 
"  lecturer  "  on  method.  He  has  been  an  exemplar  of  the 
successful  application  of  the  principles  of  education  in 
actual  classroom  practice;  and  in  so  doing  he  has  devel- 
oped a  type  of  dynamic  scholarships  which  in  its  breadth 
and  inclusiveness  stands  out  in  magnificent  contrast  to 
the  traditional  academic  variety  of  scholarships  which 
has  been  the  pride  of  professors  in  our  Arts  and  Science 
Colleges  and  in  our  University  graduate  schools. 

There  are  two  administrative  policies  aifecting  the  selec- 
tion and  development  of  the  instructional  staff  of  the 
Teachers  College,  still  widely  prevalent,  which  are  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  failure  of  many  of  these  institutions 
to  become  in  fact,  as  in  name  Teacher  Colleges. 

First  let  me  say  that  so  long  as  we  fill  our  vacancies 
from  among  those  who  have  been  trained  primarily  or 
exclusively  in  academic  colleges  where  good  teaching  is 
very  rare,  or  from  graduate  schools  of  research  which 
are  not  in  the  least  concerned  about  good  teaching  or 
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even  from  schools  of  education  which  do  not  maintain  a 
system  of  laboratory  schools  for  demonstration  training 
and  experimentation  in  teaching  and  management  we 
need  not  hope  for  much  substantial  progress  in  the  pro- 
fessionalization  of  the  service  of  our  Teachers  Colleges. 

And  then  let  me  add  that  even  though  we  should  fill  our 
vacancies  only  from  among  those  who  have  a  good  profes- 
sional viewpoint  and  a  master's  technique  in  education, 
gained  from  years  of  successful  professional  experience, 
we  must  not  expect  them  to  hold  their  professional  status, 
or  to  go  to  higher  levels  of  professional  service  unless  we 
are  willing  and  able : 

(1)  To  send  them  to  the  field  weekly  (or  at  least  very 
frequently),  for  first  hand  contact  with  the  public  schools 
and  their  work. 

(2)  To  give  them  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
formulation  of  major  institutional  policies  and  programs 
of  service. 

(3)  To  enlist  their  cooperation  in  making  and  pro- 
gressively remaking  the  curricula. 

(4)  To  secure  their  active  participation  with  their  asso- 
ciates and  their  students  in  committee  service. 

(5)  To  make  provision  for  them  to  travel  and  to  en- 
gage in  advanced  study  while  in  service. 

These  are  the  substantial  inducements  we  must  offer, 
if  we  would  enlist  in  teacher-training  work  the  services 
of  those  who  are  most  promising,  and  if  we  would  keep 
those  who  have  entered  upon  this  service  alive  and  growing 
so  long  as  they  are  engaged  in  it. 

Time  will  not  permit  a  development  of  my  thought  in 
connection  with  more  than  one  of  these  five  points,  and 
for  obvious  reasons  that  must  be  the  last. 

One  may  find  individual  Teachers  Colleges  which  have 
long  maintained  an  entente  cordiate  with  the  public  schools 
of  their  respective  service  areas. 

One  may  find  individual  institutions  in  increasing 
numbers  so  democratic  in  their  spirit  and  so  well  unified 
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in  their  organization  that  all  their  major  institutional  pol- 
icies and  programs  of  service  represent  the  collective  wis- 
dom of  practically  the  entire  staff  of  administrative  and 
instructional  officers. 

One  may  find  individual  Teachers  Colleges,  not  a  few, 
in  which  the  members  of  the  instructional  staff  participate 
as  fully  and  as  freely  in  the  actual  construction  and  re- 
construction of  their  institutional  curricula  as  the  mem- 
bers of  a  good  University  seminar  in  curricular  study 
might  be  expected  and  permitted  to  participate  in  the 
setting  up  of  an  ideal  program  of  study  for  a  hypothetical 
institution  in  the  State  of  Osceola. 

One  may  find  here  and  there  a  considerable  number  of 
individual  institutions  with  a  very  well  conceived  and  effi- 
cient committee  organizations.  Some  of  them  have 
worked  out  the  problem  of  joint  student-family  participa- 
tion in  the  setting  up  of  policies  and  in  their  harmonious 
administration. 

In  all  of  these  lines  the  Teachers  College  executive  who 
wishes  to  provide  for  his  teachers  a  maximum  of  oppor- 
tunity for  continuous  growth  in  service  may  find  excellent 
models  in  many  places  for  study  and  for  intelligent  adop- 
tion. It  is  however  a  safe  statement  to  make  that  no- 
where has  adequate  provisions  been  made  for  travel  and 
advanced  study  off  the  campus  while  in  service  or  on 
leaves  of  absence. 

On  the  theory  I  suppose  that  young  people  should  be 
trained  for  teaching  in  an  environment  as  far  removed  as 
possible  from  "  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil,"  that  is 
to  say  from  the  "  wickedness  in  high  places  "  in  our  larger 
cities,  many  of  our  teacher-training  institutions  have  been 
located  in  isolated  communities,  often  thoroughly  provin- 
cial in  character.  Instructors  in  such  institutions  if  not 
free  to  get  away  under  some  proper  administrative  ar- 
rangement during  summer  terms,  or  for  one-quarter  at 
least  in  each  calendar  year,  for  travel,  for  advanced  study 
in  larger  centers  or  for  teaching  service  in  other  institu- 
tions with  all  that  such  experiences   and  such  contacts 
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offer  of  stimulation  and  professional  help  are  in  great 
danger  of  lapsing  in  a  few  years  into  a  state  of  intellectual 
coma.  The  salary  schedule  and  other  administrative  reg- 
ulations covering  their  employment  and  service,  should 
therefore  be  such  as  to  encourage  all  effort  on  the  part 
of  individual  teachers  to  multiply  the  number  and  variety 
of  worthwhile  professional  contacts  off  the  campus  as  well 
as  on  it. 

There  is  probably  no  other  type  of  educational  work- 
ers, to  whom  the  grant  of  the  sabbatical  leave  on  full  pay 
would  be  so  easy  to  justify  as  to  the  instructor  in  a  Nor- 
mal School  or  Teachers  College.  Yet  such  provisions 
are  rare. 

There  is  probably  no  other  type  of  instructor  in  all  our 
colleges  and  professional  schools  to  whom  the  grant  of 
fellowships  for  advanced  study  equal  in  value  to  their 
regular  salaries  could  be  so  easily  justified  on  grounds 
of  public  welfare  as  to  the  promising  young  married  men 
in  our  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges  and  yet 
such  grants  are  provided,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  only  one 
foundation.  These  grants  are  limited  in  number  and  are 
available  in  institutions  in  one  section  of  the  country  only. 

The  amount  of  money  that  is  being  expended  at  the 
present  time  in  the  specific  training  of  administrative 
officers  and  of  professors  and  teachers  for  our  Normal 
Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges  is  almost  negligible.  Only 
three  or  four  of  our  great  universities  have  made  even 
a  beginning  on  a  program  of  distinctive  professional  serv- 
ice to  the  more  than  10,000  administrative  officers  and 
members  of  instructional  staffs  in  our  public  teacher- 
training  institutions.  The  call  for  funds  to  carry  on  and 
to  enlarge  this  service  constitutes  the  most  strategic  oppor- 
tunity that  has  yet  been  presented  to  educational  philan- 
thropy. The  most  urgent  educational  need  of  the  country 
today  is  for  a  great  "  Normal  Superieur  "  or  several  of 
them  (1)  to  make  researches  on  problems  of  teacher- 
training;  (2)  to  set  up  standards  in  the  professional  edu- 
cation of  teachers;  (3)  to  offer  much  practical  and  direct 
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help  to  the  several  hundred  public  teacher-training  insti- 
tions  in  the  United  States ;  (4)  and  to  furnish  inspiration 
and  leadership  in  the  movement  to  provide  a  competent, 
professionally  trained  teacher  for  every  classroom  in  the 
nation. 

Such  an  institution  might  he  the  legitimate  outgrowth 
of  one  or  other  of  our  best  University  Schools  of  Educa- 
tion. It  would  have  to  be  staffed  by  a  group  of  the  ablest, 
the  most  versatile  and  broadly  experienced  men  and 
women  who  have  served  the  cause  of  public  education  in 
the  ranks — as  teachers,  principals,  supervisors  and  admin- 
istrators in  public  school  systems  and  in  publicly  sup- 
ported teacher-training  colleges.  They  should  be  rein- 
forced by  a  corps  of  research  specialists  of  the  first  rank. 
Adequate  funds  should  be  provided: 

(1)  to  maintain  a  Junior  Teachers  College  splendidly 
equipped  for  demonstration  and  experimental  pur- 
pose. 

(2)  to  provide  full  maintenance  fellowships  for  grad- 
uate study  for  at  least  one  staff  member  from  each 
of  the  public  teacher-training  colleges  of  the 
United  States; 

(3)  to  provide  for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of 
an  efficient  bureau  of  Normal  School  and  Teachers 
College  service. 

Such  an  institution,  or  better  still,  one  in  the  East,  one 
in  the  South,  one  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  one 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  could  set  the  profession  of  teaching 
forward  in  ten  years  by  a  longer  span  of  progress  than  has 
been  covered  in  the  past  century.  May  I  repeat:  THE 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  FINANCE  SUCH  A  PRO- 
GRAM OF  SERVICE  CONSTITUTES  THE  MOST 
STRATEGIC  OPPORTUNITY  THAT  HAS  YET 
BEEN  PRESENTED  TO  EDUCATIONAL  PHI- 
LANTHROPY. And  I  may  add  that  in  my  judgment 
this  body,  The  Normal-School  and  Teachers-College  Sec- 
tion of  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Experimental  Study 
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of  Education,  has  no  more  solemn  obligation  than  to  in- 
terpret fully  and  adequately  to  the  educational  statesmen 
and  philanthropists  of  our  time  the  need  for  funds  to 
carry  on  this  work  and  service  so  fundamental  to  all  fur- 
ther progress  in  the  development  of  a  great  profession  of 
teaching. 

19.  HOW  THE  STUDENTS  OF  OUR  NORMAL 
SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS'  COLLEGES  ARE 
LEARNING  TO  CO-OPERATE  WITH  EACH 
OTHER  AND  WITH  THE  INSTRUCTORS 
AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS  IN 
THESE  INSTITUTIONS. 

MISS  MABIE  K.  HALEY 

President  of  the  Senior  Class,  State  Normal  School, 
Glassboro,  New  Jersey 

The  aim  of  our  Normal  School,  as  Noah  Webster  would 
put  it,  is  to  develop  such  qualities  in  men  and  women  as 
will  enable  them  to  lead  and  inspire  the  boys  and  girls 
entrusted  to  their  care.  The  attitude  of  our  faculty  and 
the  activities  of  our  school  seem  to  indicate  that  we  must 
develop  bigger  men  and  women  if  we  are  to  develop  bigger 
teachers.  Men  and  women  are  big  only  when  they  learn 
to  cooperate  with  each  other  and  their  leaders.  Further, 
the  faculty  long  ago  discovered  that  you  can't  talk  students 
into  bigger  personalities,  (they  probably  discovered  long 
ago  that  you  can't  talk  students  into  anything),  but  that 
this  must  come  about  by  doing  worthwhile  tasks,  or  as  a 
recent  author  put  it,  through  the  discipline  of  responsi- 
bility. Consequently,  still  quoting  Webster,  opportuni- 
ties are  provided  on  all  sides  for  the  exercise  of  our  initia- 
tive, energy  and  adaptive  powers,  and  for  cooperation 
with  our  fellow  students  and  faculty,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  students  feel  the  need  of  taking  advantage  of  their 
opportunities  and  living  up  to  their  responsibilities. 

So  ends  the  prologue  to  this  drama,  comedy  or  tragedy, 
as  you  will,  of  education.     Now  for  the  stage  setting  and 
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then — curtain.  With  your  permission  I'll  elect  myself 
stage  manager  and  you  the  audience. 

The  faculty  recognized  the  fact  that  as  no  two  students 
have  the  same  initiative,  energy,  and  adaptive  powers  the 
range  of  opportunities  must  of  necessity  be  wide.  They 
have  tried  to  furnish  as  wide  a  range  of  opportunities 
as  the  needs  of  the  students  themselves.  A  few  examples 
will  suffice. 

Take  the  Psychology  Club.  They  have  been  interested 
in  the  study  of  the  sub-normal  child.  What  better  then, 
than  to  have  Dr.  Johnstone,  Superintendent  of  the  Train- 
ing School  at  Vineland,  and  Dr.  Doll,  head  of  the  Psy- 
chology Department  of  the  same  institution,  to  talk  to 
them  ?  They  know  from  former  pleasant  experiences  that 
this  would  be  an  unusually  interesting  event.  Why  keep 
good  things  to  yourself  ?  Why  not  share  them  with  others  ? 
They  did.  They  arranged  to  have  the  whole  school  hear 
these  two  men. 

The  members  of  the  Special  Interest  Clubs  are  always 
cooperating  with  the  faculty  and  principal  to  bring  such 
men  of  note  to  our  school,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
members  themselves  but  for  the  whole  school.  The  His- 
tory Club  had  Mr.  Pennypacker,  a  South  Jersey  Histo- 
rian, the  Dramatic  Club,  a  group  of  players  to  entertain 
us.  The  Glee  Club  gave  a  recital.  But  not  all  of  the  work 
of  these  clubs  is  in  bringing  these  men  to  talk  to  us — stu- 
dents aren't  fond  of  lectures,  you  know — but  in  really 
doing  things  for  our  fellow  students,  our  school,  and  our 
camp. 

You've  heard  of  our  camp,  haven't  you?  It's  a  mar- 
velous place.  If  any  of  you  gentlemen  are  interested  in 
fishing,  we  invite  you  down.  We  have  a  lake  full  of  fish 
just  teasing  to  be  caught  and  girls  are  such  poor  fisher- 
men,— they  probably  talk  too  much.  Or  if  any  of  the  rest 
of  you  like  to  hike,  try  a  ramble  through  our  woods  and 
doze  in  front  of  a  cozy  fireplace  at  the  lodge.  This  camp 
is  the  property  of  the  students  and  alumni  of  the  school 
and  its  acquisition  has  been  the  moving  force  of  most  of 
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our  interclass  and  intersociety  activity.  In  fact,  the 
senior  class  were  willing  to  put  out  a  less  pretentious  Year 
Book  in  order  to  concentrate  their  energies  on  earning 
money  for  the  purchase  of  the  camp.  We  own  it  by  dint 
of  our  work  and  cooperation.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to 
show  the  result  of  our  cooperation  than  the  acquisition  of 
this  camp  through  the  united  efforts  of  the  students  and 
the  faculty,  through  class  organizations,  Literary  Socie- 
ties and  Special  interest  Clubs. 

The  Art  Club  made  plans  for  the  equipping  and  decor- 
ating of  the  farm  house  to  be  used  as  a  lodge.  The  Out- 
door Club  was  instrumental  in  locating  and  acquiring  this 
wonderful  site  for  our  camp.  In  fact  they  donated  the 
entire  amount  in  their  treasury  toward  the  initial  pay- 
ment of  $1,000.  The  Glee  Club  gave  a  recital  for  the  ben- 
fit  of  our  camp.  The  members  of  each  society  cooperating 
gave  their  share.  Rather  a  mercenary  school,  you  think — 
always  working  for  money.  No,  our  greatest  work  is  to 
rub  the  rough  corners  from  one  another,  by  constant  con- 
tact and  friendly  criticism. 

Perhaps  the  organization  which  helps  most  in  this  is 
the  Big  Brother  and  Sister  Association.  This  exists  be- 
tween the  junior  students  and  the  children  of  the  training 
school.  This  helps  the  children,  of  course,  but  it  is  an  even 
greater  help  to  the  students  who  have  the  opportunity 
of  learning  of  the  whims  and  wiles  of  children.  Although 
there  are  two  others  which  are  just  as  active.  One  exists 
between  the  senior  and  junior  students,  and  starts  even 
before  the  juniors  enter  Normal  School,  for  each  entering 
student  receives  a  letter  from  a  self-appointed  big  sister, 
welcoming  her  to  Normal  School  and  arranging  to  meet 
her  when  she  comes  down  to  begin  her  studies.  This  big 
sister  helps  her  adjust  herself  to  Normal  School  by  aiding 
her  in  every  way  possible,  from  explaining  the  customs 
of  the  school  to  telling  her  which  teacher  she  may  bluff 
and  which  one  is  impervious  to  such  wiles.  The  second 
association  exists  between  the  students  and  faculty.  In- 
deed the  atmosphere  is  such  that  the  students  feel  free  to 
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go  to  any  member  of  the  faculty  to  ask  for  advice  on  any 
subject,  from  the  proper  dress  to  wear  to  a  function  to  the 
right  diet  to  use  to  get  thin. 

Perhaps  the  Student  Council,  which  consists  of  all  the 
elective  officers  of  the  school,  some  one  hundred  students, 
best  portrays  the  spirit  of  our  school.  The  members  feel 
free  at  any  time  to  offer  suggestions  and  constructive  criti- 
cism. It  has  a  Welfare  and  Personnel  Committee,  to  boost 
those  that  need  help.  A  Hospitality  Committee  takes  care 
of  guests  and  shows  them  over  the  school  and  grounds. 
In  fact,  the  potent  influence  of  this  body  is  keenly  felt, 
for  here  are  the  officers  of  all  the  organizations  of  the 
school.  They  talk  together.  They  cooperate.  They  go 
out  into  their  own  societies,  each  working  for  the  same 
end.     How  can  they  help  but  work  together  ? 

Does  this  interest  lapse  when  we  leave  Normal  School  ? 
No.  Prove  it  ?  Dr.  Savitz  showed  me  charts,  whereby  a 
record  is  kept  of  every  graduate — name,  initial  salary, 
and  increases,  and  the  report  of  at  least  three  members 
of  the  faculty  who  have  taken  the  time  and  energy  to  visit 
these  students  and  note  their  degree  of  success. 

Do  the  students  lose  interest  when  they  go  out?  No 
again.  Because  of  the  increasing  enrolment  more  dormi- 
tories were  needed.  The  Alumni  put  their  shoulder  to 
the  wheel  and  after  investigating  the  facts  sent  a  most 
clever  letter  to  Women's  Clubs,  Rotary  Clubs,  and  Boards 
of  Education  asking  for  help.  Of  course,  theirs  was  not 
the  only  energy  expended  but  surely  they  were  instru- 
mental in  the  result — four  new  dormitories,  fully 
equipped. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  ways  that  the  faculty  try  to 
inspire  us  with  the  idea  that  if  we  are  to  be  successful,  if 
we  are  to  be  the  biggest  men  and  women  possible,  we  can- 
not go  down  the  highway  of  life  unheedful.  We  must- 
stop  to  help  this  one,  and  lend  a  hand  to  that  fellow  stu- 
dent along  the  wayside. 

We  are  not  always  successful,  I'm  sorry  to  say.  I'm 
afraid  some  students  go  through  the  institution  without 
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ever  getting  this  spirit.     But  we  are  optimistic,  we  hope 
that  eventually  they  will  all  get  it. 

Our  work  seems  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  wheel ;  the  hub, 
Student  Council;  the  spokes,  class  organizations,  Literary 
Societies,  Special  Interest  Clubs,  Faculty;  the  rim,  the 
student  body;  the  goal,  work,  growth,  accomplishment 
and  pleasure  for  the  school  and  every  one  within  it;  the 
force,  cooperation. 

20.  CLOSING  REMARKS  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN 

To  our  distinguished  guest  who  delivered  the  first  ad- 
dress of  the  evening  I  want  to  extend  the  thanks  of  this 
whole  audience  as  well  as  my  personal  thanks.  To  this 
audience  I  want  to  extend  my  thanks  for  the  patient  hear- 
ing given  to  the  second  speaker,  and  to  the  last  speaker  I 
wish  to  say  a  very  personal  word  of  encouragement  and 
appreciation.  It  seemed  to  our  committee  that  in  keeping 
with  the  fundamental  purposes  of  our  Conference  this  eve- 
ning's program  should  be  an  appropriate  connecting  link 
between  today's  program  devoted  as  it  has  been  to  the 
interests  of  Normal  School  and  Teachers  College  faculty 
members  and  their  work  and  tomorrow's  program  devoted 
as  it  will  be  to  the  interests  of  Normal  School  and  Teach- 
ers College  students  and  their  work.  Miss  Haley,  the 
chairman  is  indebted  to  you  for  giving  this  audience  of 
"  grown-ups  "  a  clear  indication  of  the  kind  of  program 
the  "  youngsters  "  are  going  to  offer  tomorrow  morning. 
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SATUKDAY  MORNING  PROGRAM 

Nine-thirty  in  the  Grand  Ball  Boom,  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  City 

AMBROSE   L.    SUHKIE 

Professor  Teachers-College  and  Normal-School  Education, 
New  York  University,  Presiding 

MISS  MARIE  MINTO 

Student  in  Maxwell  Training  School  for  Teachers, 

Brooklyn,  New  York, 

and 

JOHN   COCKS 

Student  in  New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers, 
New  York  City, 
Associate  Student  Chairmen 
21.  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  BY  THE  CHAIR- 
MEN 

Dr.  Suhrie:  The  memory  of  the  first  student  confer- 
ference  we  held  a  year  ago  at  this  hotel  has  been  an  inspi- 
ration to  me  in  my  work  throughout  the  year.  And  of 
course  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  student  conference  we 
are  to  have  this  morning  bids  fair  to  surpass  in  every  re- 
spect the  first  one  held  last  year.  The  size  of  this  gath- 
ering of  students  is  most  surprising.  Here  I  see  the 
familiar  faces  of  students  whom  I  have  met  in  Normal 
Schools  in  New  England,  up  in  New  York  State,  over 
in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  and  down  in  Maryland 
as  well  as  scores  from  the  training  schools  for  teachers  in 
New  York  city.  The  speakers  who  will  appear  on  this 
program  come  from  points  as  far  away  as  Providence, 
Buffalo,  and  Baltimore. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  all  who  have  come  to  this  con- 
ference from  outside  of  the  city  are  the  guests  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  three  municipal  teacher-training  institutions 
of  the  great  metropolis.  It  seemed  appropriate,  therefore, 
that  I  should  invite  to  this  platform  this  morning  as  asso- 
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ciate  chairman  representatives  of  two  of  the  teacher- 
training  schools  of  New  York  City,  namely,  Miss  Marie 
Minto,  a  student  in  the  Maxwell  Training  School  for 
Teachers  in  Brooklyn,  and  Mr.  John  Cocks,  a  student  in 
the  New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers  in  Manhat- 
tan. I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  them  in  the  order 
named.  They  will  divide  honors  in  introducing  the  guest 
speakers. 

Miss  Minto :  In  explaining  this  conference  to  me  a  few 
days  ago,  Dr.  Suhrie  said  that  he  believed  you  would 
rather  a  student  should  present  the  student  speakers  than 
that  a  professor  should  dominate  this  student  program. 
We  all  have  our  own  ideas  on  that  subject  but  we  realize 
that  without  the  untiring  effort  of  a  certain  "  professor  " 
we  should  not  have  the  privilege  of  meeting  here  today 
and  so  it  is  a  pleasure  to  respond  to  his  invitation  and 
speak  a  word  of  welcome  to  the  guests  who  have  come  to 
New  York  from  many  states  and  from  scores  of  Teachers 
Colleges  and  Normal  Schools  to  attend  this  student  con- 
ference. We  are  especially  glad  to  see  so  many  presidents 
and  deans  and  faculty  members  in  attendance. 

Mr.  Cocks:  I'm  particularly  glad  to  welcome  the  young 
men  to  this  conference  and  do  so  on  behalf  of  the  three 
Normal  Training  Schools  of  New  York  City,  the  Jamaica 
Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Queens,  the  Maxwell 
Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  New 
York  Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Manhattain.  And  in 
this  welcome  I  wish  to  include  not  only  the  young  men  who 
are  here  as  representatives  of  the  student  bodies  of  the 
Normal  Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges  of  New  England 
and  the  East,  but  also  the  older  "  young  men  and  young 
women  "  who  are  presidents  and  deans  and  professors  in 
these  institutions.  It  is  very  gratifying  that  so  many 
men  and  women  of  prominence  in  the  administration  of 
these  institutions  are  genuinely  interested  in  the  student 
viewpoint  as  it  will  be  presented  this  morning. 
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22.  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  STATE 
NORMAL  SCHOOL,  NORTH  ADAMS,  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 

MISS  KATHEKINE  F.   CODY 

President  of  the  Student  Council 

Introductory  Remarks  by  the  Associate  Chairman, 
Miss  Minto :  And  now  we  are  about  to  exchange  ideas  on 
Student-Faculty  cooperation. 

Upon  the  return  of  some  friends  from  a  motor  trip 
through  New  England,  last  summer,  the  topic  most  enthu- 
siastically discussed  was  the  scenery  of  the  Berkshire 
Hills.  Even  the  fortune-teller  they  visited  was  eclipsed 
by  the  beauties  of  the  countryside.  From  the  heart  of 
these  very  hills  comes  Miss  Katherine  F.  Cody,  to  tell  us 
of  the  Student  Activities  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
North  Adams,  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Cody: 

"  High  above  the  noble  Berkshires 
Overlooking  rugged  lands; 
Glorious  in  strength  and  grandeur, 
Our  dear  Alma  Mater  stands." 

These  verses  from  our  school  song  describe  well  the  set- 
ting of  the  North  Adams  Normal  School,  or  N.  A.  N.  S., 
as  we  fondly  call  it.  Each  morning  finds  the  sunlight 
scattering  the  clouds  from  the  mountain  top  and  dispelling 
the  mists  from  the  valley.  Each  evening  finds  purple 
shadows  creeping  up  the  slopes  of  old  Greylock  as  they 
fall  on  wood  and  stream.  This  is  the  background  of  Na- 
ture wherein  we  dream  dreams,  and  see  visions;  it  is 
from  such  a  setting  that  N.  A.  N.  S.  sends  forth  her  grad- 
uates into  the  world,  the  better  because  they  have  lived 
in  the  valley  amid  the  hills. 

Our  campus  comprises  several  acres  of  well-kept  lawns 
and  rolling  terraces.     Upon  these  grounds  are  the  school, 
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the  dormitory  and  the  Principal's  home,  artistically  ar- 
ranged and  blending  harmoniously  with  each  other  and 
with  their  surroundings. 

1ST.  A.  N.  S.  is  by  no  means  the  largest  Normal  School 
in  Massachusetts,  but  its  enrollment  contains  the  names 
of  students  from  ISTew  York,  Connecticut  and  Vermont, 
as  well  as  from  Massachusetts.  Although  our  school  is 
in  the  far  western  corner  of  the  state,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents from  the  eastern  section  is  very  large,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  other  institutions  more  accessible. 
At  present  we  have  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  students 
enrolled. 

Our  faculty,  consisting  of  twelve  members,  is  not  a  large 
one,  but  we  believe  ourselves  fortunate  in  this  respect,  for 
each  student  is  personally  acquainted  with  each  teacher, 
and  each  teacher  gets  in  close  contact  with  the  students, 
both  in  school  and  out.  This  makes  for  a  better  under- 
standing, and  a  mutual  helpfulness  that  is  a  distinctive 
feature  of  our  school. 

In  the  fall  of  1926  was  formed  our  Student  Government 
Association,  an  organization  composed  of  the  students, 
and  governed  by  a  Council  elected  by  them.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Council  to  represent  the  student-body  to  the 
faculty;  to  initiate  policies,  to  make  suggestions,  and  to 
put  into  effect  all  plans  pertaining  to  the  betterment  of  our 
school. 

IsT.  A.  1ST.  S.  believes  in  student  participation  in  gov- 
ernment, and  we  have  faith  that  our  work  will  be  a  suc- 
cess. True,  we  are  in  our  infancy.  Great  and  many 
are  the  things  still  to  be  done.  Yet  we  realize  that 
"  Heaven  is  not  reached  by  a  single  bound." 

Our  Council  is  made  up  of  seven  students  plus  one 
faculty  member.  The  president  is  chosen  from  the  Senior 
Class  by  popular  ballot,  and  the  other  members,  three 
from  either  class,  are  selected  to  represent  the  following 
groups  (1)  the  dormitory  girls,  (2)  the  commuting  girls, 
and  (3)  those  girls  who  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
dormitory,  but  who  live  outside.     The  Council  meets  reg- 
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ularly  once  a  week,  and  is  subject  to  the  call  of  the  presi- 
dent at  any  other  time. 

One  of  the  first  outstanding  accomplishments  of  the 
Council  was  the  introduction  of  clubs  as  an  extra-curricu- 
lar activity.  Interest  ran  high,  and  the  following  were 
formed:  The  Dramatic  Club  (Senior  and  Junior 
divisions);  the  Reading  Club;  the  Blackboard  Drawing 
Club  and  the  Orchestra. 

The  Dramatic  Club,  containing  some  sixty-five  mem- 
bers, is  conducted  under  parliamentary  procedure.  The 
girls  have  voluntarily  made  a  study  of  the  drama  in  all  its 
phases,  have  studied  and  dramatized  numerous  plays,  and 
are  preparing  a  number  of  one  act  productions. 

The  Reading  Club  is  a  more  informal  group  where  the 
members  gather  to  discuss,  report,  and  read  the  best  of  the 
old  and  new  masters. 

Of  an  entirely  different  nature  is  the  Blackboard  Draw- 
ing Club,  which  meets  Saturday  mornings  under  the 
guidance  of  the  regular  art  instructor. 

Our  orchestra  comprises  sixteen  members.  They  fur- 
nish music  for  assembly  periods,  and  in  addition  make 
one  or  two  public  appearances  during  the  year. 

Here,  also,  may  be  mentioned  our  Glee  Club,  a  long 
established  organization,  which  is  spreading  the  fame  and 
honor  of  N".  A.  N.  S  state-wide.  During  the  year  several 
concerts  are  given  which  are  always  well  attended  and 
greatly  enjoyed  by  music-lovers. 

The  Women's  Athletic  Association  has  been  a  boon  to 
us.  Membership  is  automatic  with  enrolment  in  the 
school.  Here,  a  point  system  has  been  inaugurated  by 
which  a  member  receiving  two  hundred  and  fifty  points, 
is  awarded  a  W.A.A.  monogram,  and  a  member  earning 
five  hundred  points,  an  1ST.  A.  1ST.  S.  monogram  for  all- 
round  school  activities.  Points  are  awarded  for  participa- 
tion in  sports,  for  hiking,  for  keeping  health  rules  and  for 
participation  in  other  extra-curricular  activities. 
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"  Special  interest "  organizations  have  advanced  the 
prestige  of  our  school,  and  have  made  for  greater  student 
interest. 

As  yet  we  have  no  place  in  the  regular  program  for 
these  clubs,  but  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall 
have  a  period  for  these  activities  during  the  school  day, 
where  we  believe  they  belong. 

With  the  formation  of  new  organizations,  the  Council 
recommended  that  each  girl  hold  only  one  office  at  a 
time  in  the  school.  This  ruling  was  the  subject  of  much 
discussion,  but  gradually  the  students  realized  that  in  an 
institution  of  this  type  leadership,  particularly,  was  de- 
sired, so  opportunity  might  be  given  for  the  greatest 
number  to  develop  this  quality.  They  say,  too,  the  neces- 
sity is  for  excelling  in  one  line,  rather  than  dabbling  in 
many.  Therefore,  today  we  have  no  girl  holding  two 
offices,  but  a  very  great  many  serving  in  some  special 
capacity. 

Right  along  this  same  line  are  our  various  committees, 
chief  of  which  may  be  mentioned  the  assembly,  social  and 
publicity  groups.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Assembly  Com- 
mittee to  plan  all  Senior,  Junior  and  special  programs. 
It  has  arranged  that  during  each  semester  each  student 
shall  participate  in  at  least  one  program.  At  regular 
intervals  speakers  and  musical  organizations  are  brought 
to  us,  and  these  add  much  value  and  interest  to  our  school 
life. 

The  Social  Committee  discusses  social  gatherings  in 
the  school,  makes  and  carries  out  suggestions  for  further- 
ing them,  and,  in  general,  has  oversight  of  their  execution. 

The  Publicity  Committee  is  doing  a  fine  piece  of  work. 
Before  this  year,  much  that  we  did  escaped  notice  even 
in  our  own  community,  but  today  anyone  in  Berkshire 
County  and  the  state  knows  that  we  are  alive,  and  prepar- 
ing for  educated  citizenship. 

At  present  the  faculty  and  student-committees  are  at 
work  on  problems  dealing  with  curricula  and  with  extra- 
curricular activities.     These  problems  are : 
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1.  The  Normal  School  curriculum,  including  courses, 
length  of  courses,  time  required  for  outside  prepa- 
ration, demonstration,  observation  and  practice- 
teaching. 

2.  The  social  life  of  students  while  in  Normal  School, 
including  the  problem  of  extra-curricular  activities 
and  their  adjustment  to  the  regular  school  program. 

3.  The  inter-relation  of  the  Normal  School  teacher  in 
the  Normal  and  Training  School,  and  the  training 
school  teacher  in  the  Training  and  Normal  School 

4.  Lesson  planning. 

5.  Our  relation  to  graduates  and  teachers  in  the  field. 

6.  Marks  and  marking  system. 

N.  A.  N.  S.  is  by  no  means  a  fire-hazard.  Yet,  we 
believe  in  preparation  for  any  emergency.  We  have  a 
fire  chief  and  two  fire  captains,  elected  from  the  student 
body,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  complete  charge  of  all  drills. 

Basketball  is  our  major  sport,  and  we  are,  we  believe, 
unique  in  that  every  girl  in  the  school  plays  on  some  team, 
and  that  managers,  coaches,  and  referees  are  all  members 
of  the  student  body. 

In  the  spring  we  turn  to  track,  baseball  and  tennis.  We 
have  two  baseball  diamonds  and  three  tennis  courts.  In 
May  of  each  year  we  hold  a  field-day  and  all  the  events 
are  sharply  contested. 

During  the  year  we  engage  in  many  social  events,  among 
which  are  the  plays,  the  "  man  "  dances,  and  the  school 
parties.  This  year  under  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
Dramatic  Club  and  the  Glee  Club  an  operetta  is  being 
prepared  for  presentation  by  the  Senior  Class.  This  is 
to  be  an  elaborate  production  for  which  scenery,  all  neces- 
sary properties,  and  the  artistic  costumes  are  being  made 
by  the  girls  themselves.  Thus,  rich  and  beautiful  effects 
will  be  produced  at  a  nominal  cost. 

For  almost  a  decade  we  have  published  a  quarterly 
magazine  called  the  "  Axis."     It  is  entirely  a  student 
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project,  with  one  faculty  member  who  serves  in  an  advi- 
sory capacity. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  the  very  organization  of 
our  work  provides  for  developing  in  the  students  responsi- 
bility and  initiative.  Whenever  a  member  of  the  faculty 
is  necessarily  absent  for  a  day  or  more,  a  leader  is  elected 
and  the  classes  are  carried  on  as  usual  by  the  students. 

I  have  been  discussing  school  activities,  but  I  cannot 
close  this  report  without  mentioning  life  in  the  dormi- 
tory where  there  is  found  a  most  congenial  group  for 
work  and  play.  The  dormitory  council  functions  under  a 
house  president  and  eight  members.  These  girls,  with  the 
help  of  the  house  mother,  formulate  the  regulations,  and 
see  that  they  are  carried  out.  In  the  dining  room  there 
is  a  student  hostess  at  each  table,  and  the  customary  defer- 
ence is  shown  her  by  the  others.  The  dining  service  is 
carried  on  by  those  desiring  financial  assistance  during 
their  course  and  the  girls  delight  in  waiting  upon  table. 
There  is  always  in  evidence  in  Taconic  Hall  an  atmosphere 
of  friendliness  and  happiness. 

I  have  tried  to  show  how  N.  A.  N".  S.  is  functioning. 
Although  our  institution  is  still  young,  we  believe  in  our 
ultimate  success  as  a  school  democracy,  in  the  welding  of 
students  and  faculty  into  a  great  unified  body  through 
a  common  helpfulness  and  service.  We  realize,  with 
vividness,  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  but  we — 

"  Rejoice  .   .   . 
To  live  in  these  great  times  and  have  our  part 
In  Freedom's  crowning  hour. 
That  we  may  tell  our  sons,  who  see  the  light — 
High  in  the  heavens — their  heritage  to  take — 
'  We  saw  the  powers  of  Darkness  put  to  flight — 
We  saw  the  morning  break.'  " 
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23.  STUDENT-FACULTY  CO-OPERATION  IN  THE 
RHODE  ISLAND  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 
AT  PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND. 

SAMUEL   "W.    THOMAS 

Student  Council  Representative 

Introductory  Remarks  by  the  Associate  Chairman,  Mr. 
Cocks:  The  next  speaker  is,  as  you  probably  have  discov- 
ered, a  man,  a  young  man.  You  know,  upon  reading  the 
program  for  today,  I  could  not  help  but  think  how  well  it 
exemplified  the  educational  world;  the  men  are  so  few 
and  far  between.  The  next  speaker  has  traversed  the 
many  weary  miles  intervening  between  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  and  our  own  wicked  city  of  New  York  to  regale 
us  with  the  student  activities  program  of  his  institution. 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Mr.  Samuel 
Thomas  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  College  of  Education 
at  Providence. 

Mr.  Thomas:  I  suppose  that  when  I  say  I'm  from 
Rhode  Island,  your  mind  goes  back  to  the  time  when  you 
studied  the  geography  of  the  United  States.  You  were 
asked  to  locate  the  land  of  Roger  Williams.  After  much 
hunting  you  found  the  name  out  in  the  mid- Atlantic. 
Then  you  saw  a  dot  at  the  top  of  the  "R."  This  was  Rhode 
Island.  And  the  fact  that  everyone  learned  is  that  Rhode 
Island  is  the  smallest  state  in  the  Union  and  can  be  con- 
tained in  Texas  248  times.  No  matter  what  else  you 
learned,  this  fact  stuck. 

The  Rhode  Island  College  of  Education,  which  I  rep- 
resent, is  located  in  Providence,  and  has  a  regular  enrol- 
ment of  500  students.  Extension  students  swell  the  total 
to  2300.  The  size  of  the  state  brings  both  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  One  of  the  advantages  lies  in  the  method 
of  teacher  training  which  is  unexcelled.  The  state  in 
cooperation  with  the  town  and  city  school  departments 
places  its  student-teachers  in  the  public  school  systems  of 
the  several  towns  and  cities  under  competent  critics.    The 
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students  have  an  intensive  practical  training  for  six 
months  in  real  public  schools  as  part  of  their  college 
course.  In  the  college  proper  there  is  a  model  training 
school  of  400  pupils  which  takes  the  place  of  one  of  the 
city  schools  for  the  district  in  which  the  college  is  located. 

Rhode  Island  has  four  institutions  of  collegiate  grade. 
Two  of  these  are  state  controlled,  and  three  of  the  four 
are  in  Providence.  The  city  is  connected  with  all  parts 
of  the  state  by  means  of  transportation  systems.  The 
youth  of  Rhode  Island  can  have  a  college  education  at  a 
minimum  cost.  Of  course,  in  the  state  colleges  it  is  free, 
and  at  the  College  of  Education  even  a  portion  of  the  stu- 
dents' transportation  is  paid  by  the  state. 

Students  in  remote  rural  sections  of  the  state  (for  in 
spite  of  its  size  the  state  is  rural)  live  within  two  hours 
ride  of  the  college.  They  come  to  college  in  the  morning 
and  they  go  home  at  night. 

The  problem  of  our  college  was  to  create  a  cooperative 
spirit  between  the  faculty  and  the  student  body — and 
a  democratic  spirit  among  a  student  body  which  is  prac- 
tically non-resident. 

You  know,  faculties  and  students  are  similar  to  parents 
and  their  children.  In  some  families  the  children  receive 
no  consideration.  At  best  it's  a  case  of  do  as  the  parents 
say.  In  some  families  the  children  rule  the  parents,  but 
in  the  common-sense  families  the  parents  try  to  reason 
with  the  children  and  talk  things  over  with  them.  The 
same  situation  has  existed  in  colleges. 

In  the  early  universities  the  student  body  ruled.  It 
hired  and  fired  the  professors.  I  have  sat  under  a  number 
of  professors,  and  speaking  from  a  reasonable  amount  of 
experience,  I  am  sure  that  such  a  system  was  not  without 
its  advantages.  In  the  traditional  American  college,  the 
faculty  controlled.  But  student  bodies  are  now  becoming 
large  and  unwieldy.  The  questionnaire  craze  among 
some  newspapers  and  some  educators  has  disclosed  the 
fact  that  students  don't  like  this  or  that.  They  rebel 
against  compulsory  chapel ;  regulations  of  student  life  are 
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irritating.  In  many  colleges  educational  standards  seem 
to  have  been  forgotten  and  the  flag  of  athletics  has  been 
raised. 

In  our  college  the  situation  is  quite  the  reverse.  Dis- 
cipline is  good.  We  don't  need  student  government  or 
faculty  government.  Money  matters  are  not  very  pressing. 
The  state  furnishes  money  to  defray  practically  all  college 
activities.  Ours  was  a  case  of  the  parents  being  too  good. 
We  needed  some  responsibility,  and  I  think  we  have  struck 
a  happy  medium. 

At  first  some  difficulty  was  encountered  in  organizing 
our  Student  Cooperative  Association.  Our  students  con- 
fused the  proposed  organization  with  student  government. 
They,  like  all  true  Rhode  Islanders,  were  jealous  of  their 
rights.  As  soon  as  the  confusion  was  cleared  up,  affairs 
began  to  shape  themselves.  The  Association  has  no  powers 
of  discipline.  Rigid  regulations  are  not  necessary.  It 
has  a  fair  and  representative  membership.  All  classes  and 
student  organizations  are  represented,  for  example,  the 
dramatic  league,  debating  society,  glee  club,  nature  club, 
and  the  faculty.  It  controls  finances  in  so  far  as  student 
finances  are  necessary.  It  conducts  a  forum  and  has 
charge  of  chapel  exercises  one  day  each  week. 

We  discovered  that  many  things  may  be  had  for  the 
asking.  You  know  how  it  is,  undertones  of  grumblings 
in  the  corridors  and  locker  rooms.  But  as  soon  as  we  had 
a  responsible  group  to  voice  concerted  student  opinion,  a 
request  has  never  been  refused  by  the  college  authorities. 

The  social  life  at  the  College  of  Education  is  wholesome. 
We  have  a  dance  every  month  under  the  supervision  of 
each  class  in  its  turn.  Some  of  our  social  functions,  en- 
tertainments, receptions  to  the  faculty  and  different 
classes,  come  in  the  afternoon.  This  enables  the  entire 
student  body  to  attend.  Every  May  the  classes  compete 
in  a  song  contest.  Fortunately  music  plays  a  large  part 
in  our  college  life.  There  are  frequent  concerts  by  the 
glee  club  and  orchestra.  Our  music  is  a  part  of  our 
chapel,  and  it  isn't  confined  to  hymns.    I  don't  blame  stu- 
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dents  for  rebelling  against  some  forms  of  chapel  exercises. 
Then  we  have  our  interclass  athletic  meets  and  gym  con- 
tests. 

The  Association  is  continually  looking  after  the  wel- 
fare of  the  students  and  suggesting  means  by  which  the 
standards  of  the  college  may  be  raised.  We  have  started 
a  campaign  to  eliminate  the  petty,  careless  and  thoughtless 
destruction  of  property.  The  carving  up  of  chairs  and 
desks,  markings  on  books.  You  recall  "  the  battered 
seats,  the  jack-knife  carved  initials."  This  is  one  of  the 
unpardonable  sins  for  a  pupil  in  the  grades,  but  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  college  students  and  even  adults  doing 
the  same  thing. 

The  Association  has  taken  a  decided  interest  in  the 
academic  questions  of  the  college.  It  was  a  factor  in  ini- 
tiating an  improved  marking  system.  With  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  English  Department,  it  is  making  a  thorough 
survey  to  determine  the  common  speech  errors  among  the 
students.  A  tutorial  bureau  has  been  established.  Our  De- 
bating Society  has  organized  a  league  among  the  High 
Schools  of  the  state  and  has  donated  a  silver  trophy. 

At  present  we  have  no  regular  college  publication. 
This  is  one  of  our  aims  which  we  hope  to  attain  in  the 
near  future. 

Our  public  schools  are  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
President  Coolidge  says  that  they  are  the  bulwarks  of  our 
civilization.  William  Chandler  Bagley  in  his  "  Democracy 
and  Education  "  says  that  a  little  more  light  for  the  com- 
mon man  this  year,  next  year,  and  the  battle  for  humanity 
is  won.  Upon  the  saneness  of  our  teachers  depends  the 
strength  of  these  bulwarks  and  whether  or  not  the  pupils 
are  able  to  discern  the  light.  The  efficiency,  foresight, 
and  level-headedness  of  our  teachers  depends  no  little  de- 
gree upon  their  training  institutions.  Down  in  Rhode 
Island  we  think  we  have  the  right  idea. 
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24.  STUDENT-FACULTY  CO-OPERATION  AT 
THE  CITY  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  BRIDGEPORT, 
CONNECTICUT. 

MISS  MARION  LAEKIN 

President  Senior  Class 

Introductory  Remarks  by  the  Associate  Chairman,  Miss 
Minto:  Dr.  Thomas  Alexander  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia,  said  yesterday,  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
social  training  in  the  Normal  Schools.  Miss  Johnston  of 
the  Maxwell  Training  School  for  Teachers  said  that  social 
training  should  be  given  in  connection  with  Ethics,  a  re- 
quired subject.  I'm  sure  both  Miss  Johnston  and  Dr. 
Alexander  would  be  satisfied  with  the  social  program  at 
the  Bridgeport  Normal  School.  Miss  Marion  C.  LarJcin 
will  tell  you  about  that  and  other  student  activities  at  the 
Bridgeport  Normal  School. 

Miss  Larkin:  Once  upon  a  time,  to  be  exact,  just  a 
year  ago  a  round-eyed  junior  from  the  Normal  School  at 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  sat  in  ecstatic  wonderment  here 
in  the  Butterfly  Room  of  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  and  lis- 
tened as  seniors  from  Normal  Schools  everywhere — from 
Maryland — told  tales  of  the  schools  they  left  behind  them. 
The  joy  of  that  meeting  is  undimmed  today,  a  year  later, 
when  that  erstwhile  stricken  junior,  having  acquired  the 
beginnings  of  the  much-to-be-desired  classroom  person- 
ality aspires  to  face  an  audience  situation.  But  when 
she  recalls  the  impressive  eloquence  of  those  other  seniors, 
their  student  governments,  their  councils,  their  dormi- 
tories, she  begins  to  feel  a  kindly  sympathy  with  those 
three  poor  little  foxes 

"  Who  didn't  wear  stockings 
And  didn't  wear  sockses," 

and  her  first  impulse  is  to  explain  all  about  the  things 
that  she  doesn't  have.     Bridgeport  Normal,  you  know, 
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is  a  city  school  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
teachers  for  the  city  schools  of  Bridgeport.  It  is  a  two- 
year  school  admitting  only  a  limited  number  of  students, 
(there  will  probably  never  be  more  than  a  hundred  of 
us  at  any  one  time),  all  of  us  Bridgeport  girls,  all  living 
at  home  and  offering  not  the  tiniest  bit  of  a  dormitory 
problem  to  our  instructors.  We  have,  you  see,  a  com- 
paratively simple  situation,  but  in  our  very  simplicity 
we  believe  we  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  the  happiest 
school  that  ever  sent  teachers  out  into  the  happiest  of 
all  professions.  Indeed,  like  the  same  poor  little  foxes, 
who  did  boast  that  they  kept  their  handkerchiefs  in  card- 
board boxes,  we  have  many  things  in  Bridgeport  Normal 
of  which  we  are  proud  and  about  which  you  will  be  inter- 
ested to  hear. 

I  have  been  asked  especially  to  speak  about  our  school 
government  and  our  social  program.  We  have  no  formally 
organized  student  government  according  to  the  common 
conception.  Because  of  the  small  size  of  our  classes  and 
because  of  the  intimacy  of  our  relations  with  one  another 
and  with  our  instructors  we  have  sought  to  develop  an 
informality  of  organization  that  we  believe  will  hold  us 
together  throughout  our  professional  futures.  Our  school 
is  small.  Our  practice  and  theory  departments  are  under 
the  same  roof.  The  junior  and  senior  home  rooms 
are  practically  adjacent.  All  the  girls  know  one  another 
intimately.  The  officers  of  both  classes  confer  in  one 
board  on  all  matters  of  student  policy,  the  two  classes 
work  as  a  unit,  the  committees  from  both  assuming 
responsibility  for  the  carrying  through  of  all  distinc- 
tive school  projects  and  we  have  altogether  found  it 
possible  to  maintain  our  distinctive  class  identities  and 
at  the  same  time  to  bring  our  students,  juniors  and  seniors, 
our  Faculty,  our  Alumni,  into  one  Normal  School  group, 
which  is  always  ready  to  take  its  place  in  the  larger 
group  of  our  city  school  system.  We  have  no  formal  reg- 
ulations or  rules  of  conduct,  no  student  constitution  or 
by-laws.     Our  life  as  Normal  School  students  is  patterned 
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after  that  of  the  teacher  whom  we  hope  to  be  and  some- 
how the  business  of  living  together  does  not  seem  to  offer 
very  many  serious  difficulties. 

Our  life  outside  the  classroom  is  probably  conventional, 
embracing  as  it  does  a  program  of  dances,  receptions, 
informal  parties,  assemblies,  excursions  and  club  activities. 
The  more  formal  parts  of  this  program,  e.g.,  the  dances 
and  receptions  are  directed  by  a  social  committee,  made 
up  of  five  faculty  and  four  student  members.  The 
informal  activities,  the  impromptu  parties,  etc.,  are  almost 
wholly  directed  by  students  with  a  particular  faculty 
adviser  "  always  in  the  know."  The  assembly  committee 
is  a  faculty-student  body  with  the  entire  school  as  it  were, 
ex-officio  members.  Our  excursions  are  practically  all 
outgrowths  of  our  class  work  or  club  interests  and  are 
arranged  for  by  students  and  instructors  working  together 
according  to  the  occasion.  Our  clubs  are  in  charge  of  stu- 
dent leaders  with  faculty  advisers,  these  club  leaders  and 
advisers  constituting  a  club  council  which  acts  as  a  clear- 
ing house  for  the  solution  of  common  club  problems. 

Our  formal  school  dances  are  regularly  four  a  year  and 
may  be  said  to  be  seasonal  in  character.  The  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  dances  are  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
combined  classes  and  are  JSTormal  School  affairs.  The 
Easter  dance  is  the  big  junior  festivity,  and  the  Com- 
mencement dance,  the  only  one,  by  the  way,  held  outside 
the  school,  the  ballroom  of  our  best  hotel  being  the  scene 
of  this  most  pretentious  of  events,  is  the  seniors'  own  spe- 
cial pride.  Of  course  we  have  dances  at  other  times,  too, 
dancing  seeming  always  a  popular  feature  in  the  social 
life;  indeed  the  gymnasium  echoes  daily  to  the  tripping 
of  our  light  fantastic  as  those  of  us  who  stay  to  lunch  dance 
away  the  last  minutes  of  the  all  too  brief  noon  hour. 

Receptions,  we  have  three  a  year  at  least.  The  seniors 
entertain  for  the  faculty  and  juniors  early  in  the  year, 
the  juniors  entertain  at  mid-term  in  honor  of  their  coop- 
erating teachers,  a  group  of  public  school  teachers  in  the 
city  who  under  our  plan  of  practice  teaching  give  to  the 
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juniors  for  one  period  of  ten  weeks  opportunity  for  a 
course  in  observation  and  participation  in  their  classrooms, 
and  the  seniors  are  introduced  at  a  reception  just  before 
commencement  to  the  city  Board  of  Education,  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  and  his  assistants,  to  the  Super- 
visors and  city  Principals  with  whom  they  are  soon  to 
begin  their  teaching.  And  as  one  of  the  most  delightful 
of  all  social  events  stands  a  recollection  of  last  year's 
Christmas  party  when  the  faculty  received  the  seniors 
at  tea. 

The  informal  party  is  fast  becoming  the  gayest  note 
in  our  social  scale.  Hallowe'en  means  a  party,  just  for 
ourselves,  when  even  the  faculty  in  fancy  dress,  indulges 
in  spooky  pranks  and  is  not  above  doughnuts  and  cider. 
St.  Patrick's  day  means  a  party  and  we  must  dance  Irish 
jigs,  sing  Irish  songs,  and  eat  emerald  ice  cream  and  green 
frosted  cookies.  And  every  ten  weeks  when  terms  close 
and  classes  change  and  Division  "A"  comes  back  from 
the  laboratory  school  and  Division  "B"  changes  its  main 
residence  from  the  theory  department,  why,  of  course, 
the  exodus  and  entry  must  be  celebrated  in  that  most 
delectable  of  all  fashions,  a  party  The  biggest  and  best 
party,  however,  comes  during  commencement  week,  when 
immediately  following  the  assembly  at  which  the  juniors 
say  farewell  to  the  graduating  seniors  the  whole  school 
repairs  to  the  upstairs  sanctum  for  a  commencement  party 
at  which  the  junior  class  is  hostess.  Here  is  a  challenge 
to  all  the  wit,  all  the  initiative,  all  the  originality  of  the 
ambitious  juniors  and  each  class  seems  to  succeed  in 
striking  a  higher  watermark  in  kindly  fun  and  frolic  than 
did  its  predecessors. 

Our  assemblies  are  of  two  general  types,  the  regular 
Friday  morning  meetings  and  the  open  assembly  held 
three  or  four  times  a  year  addressed  by  an  educator  of 
note  and  attended  by  the  teachers  and  principals  of  our 
public  schools.  The  last  mentioned  type  of  assembly  is 
planned  for  the  purpose  of  making  our  Normal  School 
a  center  of  the  city's  educational  activity.     We  have  had 
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Dr.  Suhrie  and  Dean  Withers  of  New  York  University, 
Dr.  Bagley  of  Teachers  College,  Commissioner  Butterfield 
of  New  Hampshire  and  other  educational  leaders  as  speak- 
ers in  our  assemblies.  And  to  their  inspiration  we  owe 
a  great  deal. 

Our  regular  weekly  assemblies  planned  by  our  faculty- 
student  committee  have  brought  us  programs  valuable  as 
sources  of  culture.  The  best  musical  talent  that  our  city 
affords  has  come  to  us  and  a  recent  Beethoven  program 
given  us  by  the  Wednesday  Afternoon  Choral  Club  is  one 
instance  of  a  delightful  period.  Prominent  business  men 
and  other  citizens  of  affairs  have  given  us  in  our  assem- 
bly periods  the  benefits  of  their  experiences  and  ripened 
judgments,  and  from  all  these  outside  contacts  we  have 
gained  much  of  the  poise  and  breadth  of  vision  needed 
for  professional  balance.  Then  interspersed  through  the 
year's  assembly  period,  come  occasional  programs  pre- 
pared and  given  by  student  committees  representing  some- 
times interests  musical,  sometimes  literary,  sometimes  dra- 
matic, and  sometimes  emphasizing  a  professionally  edu- 
cational feature. 

Our  excursions  are  a  distinctive  part  of  our  social  pro- 
gram and  may  be  classified  as  ordinary  and  extraordinary. 
We  Bridgeporters  are  very  proud  of  our  beautiful  shore 
and  those  of  you  who  know  our  city  will  appreciate  the 
enjoyment  that  we  Normal  School  girls  get  out  of  a  hike 
to  the  beach  in  the  early  fall  with  a  roast  perhaps  at  sun- 
set,— or  when  spring  comes  up  the  way  the  joys  of  a  tramp 
across  the  country,  a  picnic,  maybe,  and  later  still  as  sum- 
mer deepens  a  dip  into  the  surf  at  Fairfield.  Many  a  de- 
lightful excursion  develops  in  the  course  of  our  profes- 
sional work;  the  nature  study  classes  love  the  trip  to  the 
Bird  Sanctuary,  the  rural  education  group  always  enjoys 
the  day  of  visiting  the  country  schools.  And  then  our 
excursions  extraordinary !  Annually  comes  the  junior 
trip  to  New  York  with  its  day  of  sightseeing  for  teachers 
and  of  course  the  theatre  has  professional  values.  The 
seniors,  too,  make  an  annual  excursion  to  New  York,  vis- 
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iting  schools, — this  year  it  is  to  be  Horace  Mann.  The 
International  Kindergarten  Union  meets  this  year  in 
2sTew  Haven,  Connecticut,  a  half  hour  from  Bridgeport, 
and  we  hear  that  it  is  entirely  possible  that  another  ex- 
cursion may  give  us  opportunity  to  attend  and  hear. 

Our  clubs  represent  the  coming  together  of  girls  from 
both  classes  with  special  and  a  common  interest.  We  have 
a  Glee  Club,  a  Creative  Arts  Group,  a  Dramatic  Arts 
Club,  an  Outdoor  Club,  a  Dancing  Class,  a  Bridge  Club, 
a  Bowling  Team,  a  Basketball  Club,  a  Tennis  Club,  a  Golf 
Club,  something  for  everybody  and  as  you  will,  our  par- 
ticular difficulty  seeming  to  be  that  of  keeping  everybody 
from  trying  to  do  everything  at  once.  A  two-year  normal 
school  with  500  periods  of  practice  teaching  and  14  sub- 
jects in  the  curriculum  is  a  sad  temptation  to  the  grind 
as  well  as  to  the  social  leader  and  our  health  education 
department  keeps  stern  guard. 

I  have  given  you  in  a  sketchy  fashion  a  picture  of  our 
life  at  the  Bridgeport  Normal  School.  Our  activities 
outside  of  the  classroom  are  planned  as  an  integral  part 
of  our  course  as  prospective  teachers  and  have  as  their 
aims  the  same  purposes  which  are  behind  our  professional 
studies  and  our  practice  teaching.  Our  social  program, 
our  class  organization, — all  our  activities  as  Normal  School 
students  are  intended  to  contribute  constructively  to  our 
preparation  for  teaching  service  in  the  schools  of  our  city. 
We  believe  that  we  are  achieving  this  aim.  We  believe 
that  our  activities  outside  as  well  as  within  the  class- 
rooms are  helping  us  to  cooperate  more  enjoyably  with 
others  of  our  group  and  those  outside  of  it.  We  believe 
that  we  are  gaining  in  command  of  that  social  grace  and 
sincere  courtesy  that  true  culture  implies.  We  believe  that 
we  are  learning  to  make  such  use  of  our  leisure  time  as 
will  enhance  our  worth  as  public  school  teachers. 

I  think  you  will  guess  that  we  are  a  happy  group  of  girls, 
happy  in  work  and  in  play,  proud  of  our  school,  thankful 
for  the  constant  inspiration  of  our  Principal,  the  assist- 
ance of  our  instructors,  proud  of  our  school's  record  of 
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fifty  years  professional  service,  glad  of  its  traditions  and 
eager  to  add  to  its  honored  story  our  chapter  of  loving 
devotion  and  worthy  achievement  in  the  service  of  the 
children  whom  we  hope  to  help  educate. 

25.  STUDENT-FACULTY  CO-OPERATION  AT  THE 
STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  NEW  BRITAIN, 
CONNECTICUT. 

MISS  MARY  MCKONE 

President  Student  Council 

Introductory  Remarks  by  the  Associate  Chairman,  Miss 
Minto:  When  the  principal  of  a  school  voluntarily  offers 
commendation  and  compliments  the  students  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  school  organization,  we  have  positive  proof 
of  student-faculty  cooperation.  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth 
McKone  is  going  to  tell  us  how  this  happened  at  the  New 
Britain  Normal  School. 

Miss  McKone :  We,  of  New  Britain  Normal  School,  are 
proud  of  our  age  and  proud,  too,  of  our  youth :  proud  of 
the  years  of  service  rendered  hy  our  well  known  training 
school,  and  proud  that  although  we  are  but  beginners  in 
school  gvernment,  we  have  begun  it. 

It  was  the  class  of  1926  that  conceived  and  labored  over 
the  plan  under  which  we  now  rule  our  days,  so  you  see, 
we  are  novices  yet.  But,  the  plan  is  working.  How  well  ? 
I  shall  quote  to  the  best  of  my  memory  the  words  of  our 
principal,  Mr.  Marcus  H.  White,  who  said  to  the  assem- 
bled school  a  few  weeks  ago : 

"  I  feel  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  school-govern- 
ment as  it  exists  in  this  school.  Sometimes  I  am  more 
than  a  little  amazed;  sometimes,  I  am  a  little  chagrined. 
Not  any  more  am  I  called  upon  to  settle  vexing  questions ; 
not  any  more  is  my  advice  asked  on  affairs  concerned  with 
the  ordinary  machinery  of  my  school.  All  that  is  done — 
done  effectively,  too.     And  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  well 
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pleased  with  school-government  at  New  Britain  Normal 
School." 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we  have  reason 
to  be  a  bit  proud  of  our  principal,  our  school  government 
and  ourselves. 

Cooperation  is  the  keynote  of  our  policy,  cooperation 
by  the  faculty  with  the  students.  We  have  not  student 
government  at  our  school.  We  have  a  cooperative  govern 
ment ;  that  is,  a  government  by  students  and  faculty  coop 
erating  in  such  a  manner  as  to  best  serve  and  promott 
the  best  interests  of  the  school  and  the  individual  student. 
Article  III  of  our  Constitution  says  that  every  member 
of  the  State  Normal  Training  School  at  New  Britain 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  School  Government  Association. 

Our  plan  of  organization  is  this : 

I.  The  Executive  Department,  consisting  of  president, 
and  vice-president  who  are  seniors,  elected  by  popular 
vote  from  different  training  divisions ;  the  Secretary, 
elected  from  junior  class ;  the  Chairman  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  a  senior;  the  Charman  of  the  Judicial 
Board,  who  are  seniors  elected  from  different  training 
divisions;  the  Lunch  Room  Committee;  the  Social  Activ- 
ities Committee. 

II.  The  Legislative  Department,  consisting  of  two 
parts : 

a.  The  House  of  Representatives,  composed  of  thirteen 
members  of  senior  class,  twelve  members  of  junior 
class,  the  Dean  of  the  school,  and  three  other  faculty 
members. 

b.  The  Conference  Committee,  composed  of  the  Prin- 
cipal and  members  of  the  faculty. 

III.  The  Judicial  Department,  consisting  of  the  Judi- 
cial Board,  composed  of  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman,  both 
seniors,  the  Dean  and  one  member  from  each  training 
group,  junior  as  well  as  senior. 
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Every  student  is  eligible  to  these  offices, — only  those 
who  have  maintained  a  "C"  average  in  the  major  subjects. 
A  list  of  such  students  is  posted  before  election. 

Any  and  every  member  of  our  organization  may  bring 
a  suggestion  to  any  House  member  who  will  present  it  to 
the  House  for  consideration.  We  have  tried  to  make  every 
member  feel  that  not  only  are  suggestions  welcome,  but 
that  she  should  consider  it  her  duty  as  well  as  privilege 
to  bring  forward  any  plan  that  would  benefit  the  school  or 
the  students. 

The  principal  may  veto  any  law  passed  by  the  House. 
Such  a  need  has  not  yet  arisen. 

So  much  for  prescribed  organization.  There  are  many 
other  activities  planned  and  propelled  by  the  girls  working 
in  the  pleasantest  relations  with  individual  members  of  the 
faculty. 

We  have: 

1.  The  Art  Club,  membership  in  which  is  governed  by 
an  average  of  "C"  in  the  Art  classes.  This  club  has  done 
most  effective  work  in  the  arranging  of  pictures  and  post- 
ers sent  to  our  school  for  exhibition  purposes  and  in  dec- 
orating the  gymnasium  for  the  parties  and  affairs  held 
during  the  year.  Miss  Stevens,  our  Art  Director,  superin- 
tends the  work.  She  is  always  generous  with  her  time 
and  help,  but  it  is  the  girls  themselves  who  suggest,  plan 
and  put  the  plans  into  operation. 

2.  The  Library  Committee  .was  appointed  this  year 
to  cooperate  with  the  librarian  in  determining  upon  rules 
and  regulations  to  take  care  of  special  matters  not  pro- 
vided for  by  the  library  rules  or  our  Constitution.  It  has 
successfully  coped  with  scarcity  of  books,  special  privi- 
leges, special  work  periods,  fines  for  overdue  texts  and 
fiction. 

3.  The  Committee  on  Assemblies  has  brought  to  our 
Wednesday  afternoon  assemblies  some  excellent  musical 
treats,  interesting  speakers  and  pictures.  One  of  the 
faculty,  chosen  by  the  committee,  has  been  ever  so  helpful, 
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but  he  gives  most  of  the  credit  to  the  girls.  Our  Wednes- 
day Assembly  periods  until  June  are  completely  planned 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  Mr.  White,  to  whom, 
of  course,  the  program  was  in  each  case  submitted.  This 
committee  has  raised  the  money  to  pay  for  these  affairs. 

4.  The  Glee  Club  has  a  large  membership.  Every 
year  this  club  gives  an  enjoyable  concert  for  which  a  fee 
is  charged  and  to  which  the  public  is  invited,  with  the 
result  that  its  treasury  is  never  empty  and  a  gift  is  given 
to  the  school.  Last  year  the  club  broadcasted.  I  pre- 
sume it  will  do  so  again  this  year.  As  is  natural  in  such  a 
large  club  we  have  some  splendid  talent  here. 

5.  The  Athletic  Association  secures  probably  the  largest 
attendance  of  any  of  the  activities.  Under  the  guidance  of 
the  physical  director  there  is  after-school  practice  in  base- 
ball, volley  ball,  basketball,  culminating  every  two  weeks  in 
games  between  senior  divisions  and  between  senior  and 
junior  teams.  A  charge  of  ten  cents  is  made  for  these 
affairs. 

6.  There  is  dancing,  also.  A  student  may  sign  up  for 
one  or  several  of  these  activities.  After  dinner,  in  the 
evening  there  are  swimming  classes  at  Y.  W.  We  haven't 
a  pool  at  school. 

This  club  has  charge  of  the  May  Day  exercises,  for 
which,  of  course,  a  May  Queen  is  chosen  by  popular  vote 
and  the  May  pole  dance  is  danced  on  the  South  lawn, 
which  will  be  part  of  our  campus,  soon,  we  hope. 

The  club  arranges  for  Field  Day,  also.  Entrants  in 
all  the  events  are  carefully  examined  and  prepared  before 
entering  any  event. 

We  are  fortunate  in  possessing  two  splendid  physical 
directors  whose  chief  aim  seems  to  be  to  make  the  girls 
learn  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  leisure  hours. 

The  Athletic  Association  and  the  Glee  Club  are  the 
only  two  clubs  that  hold  meetings  after  school  hours.  For 
the  other  committees  an  hour  every  Wednesday  is  espe- 
cially set  aside  for  meetings  and  conferences. 
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The  Lunch  Room  Committee  aids  the  caterer  in  plan- 
ning new  menus,  in  securing  the  names  of  and  recipes 
for  the  girls'  and  faculty's  favorite  dishes  and  in  keeping 
order  and  ease  of  service  in  the  lunch  room. 

Our  lunch  room  is  an  organization  that  is  decidedly 
popular.  It  is  run  by  the  school — the  state  does  not  help 
at  all — and  the  students  may  secure  a  wholesome,  satis- 
fying lunch,  including  desert  for  twenty-five  cents.  The 
training  teachers  from  the  training  school  close  by  the 
Normal  School  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented by  the  lunch  room,  as  well  as  the  Normal  School 
students  and  members  of  the  faculty. 

Among  our  special  activities  for  the  past  two  years 
have  been  the  cake  sales  for  the  benefit  of  the  Class  Book. 
It  was  decided  early  in  the  year  to  put  out  a  class  book 
this  year  with  no  advertisements.  In  consequence,  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  to  keep  down  the  final  cost  of  the 
book.  To  this  end  the  suggestion  of  home-made  cake 
sales  was  acted  upon.  The  seniors  brought  home-made 
cake,  pies,  candies  which,  every  other  Thursday,  were  sold 
by  different  members  of  the  senior  class  during  the  lunch 
periods  in  place  of  the  dessert  that  day.  To  date  we 
have  made  $110.00  in  this  way,  and  the  girls  have  not 
felt  the  charge  of  five  cents  extra  that  was  made  for  the 
dessert. 

We  also  gave  a  bazaar  before  Christmas  at  which  we 
realized  $325.00.  The  articles  were  all  contributed, 
many,  in  fact  most  of  them,  were  made  by  the  students, 
including  the  toys  which  were  planned  and  made  dur- 
ing Art  periods. 

This  bazaar  was  one  of  the  occasions  when  the  Art 
Club  gave  effective  service.  Then  I  must  not  forget  the 
senior  party  at  which  the  seniors  welcomed  the  new  class 
to  "N.  B.  K.  and  the  Junior  Valentine  party  that  was  in 
compliment  to  the  seniors  and  was  one  of  the  loveliest  as 
well  as  the  liveliest  parties  ever  held  at  N".  B.  1ST. 

I  hope  I  have  time  to  add  just  one  bit  more  about  the 
way  school  government  has  brought   about   cooperation. 
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Our  Dean,  who  is  ever  as  ready  to  praise  as  she  is  to  listen 
and  to  help  us  in  our  plans,  said  to  me  only  the  other  day : 

"  The  seniors  are  talking  of  another  party.  That's  fine. 
Parties  mean  so  much  more  of  pleasure  to  me  now  than 
they  did  a  few  years  ago.  Then,  the  morning  after  was 
a  nightmare  to  me.  I  had  almost  to  carry  the  chairs  my- 
self to  get  them  back  to  their  places.  I  had  to  offer  innu- 
merable excuses  all  day  long  for  the  omissions  and 
commissions  in  the  '  gym.'  Now,  I  come  to  school  the 
morning  after,  conscious  of  nothing  but  the  day's  regular 
work  ahead  and  the  pleasant  time  I  had  the  night  before. 
Almost  before  I  get  here,  every  trace  of  the  party  has  been 
removed,  the  chairs  are  back  in  their  places,  without  noise, 
without  confusion,  the  teachers  and  the  students  are 
smiling  and  the  regular  routine  goes  on." 

That  successful  "  morning  after  "  is  due  to  the  efforts 
of  the  clean-up  committee  and  the  willingness  of  the  girls 
to  be  members  thereof. 

School  government  (cooperative)  is  working  at  New 
Britain  Normal  School.  We  have  our  problems,  surely, 
but  we  feel  we  have  made  a  good  start  and  intend  to 
carry  on. 

26.  STUDENT-FACULTY  CO-OPERATION  AT  THE 
STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  BUFFALO, 
NEW  YORK. 

MISS  ELEANORE  BACKUS 

President  of  the  Senior  Class 

Introductory  Remarks  by  the  Associate  Chairman,  Miss 
Minto :  When  you  hear  the  word  "  Buffalo  "  what  asso- 
ciations are  made  ?  Commerce — connecting  link  between 
New  York  and  the  West;  shredded  wheat;  honeymoon 
trips  to  Niagara.  Until  this  week  that  was  the  extent  of 
my  knowledge  of  Buffalo.  Now  I  have  found  there's 
something  more  interesting  than  these  and  infinitely  more 
significant  to  the  city  of  Buffalo,  namely,  a  State  Normal 
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School.  Miss  Eleanore  Backus,  President  of  the  Senior 
Class,  will  teach  the  rest  of  the  lesson  on  this  important 
topic. 

Miss  Backus:  It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
again  and  again,  that  when  studying  a  certain  place  in 
geography,  the  "  Journey  Method "  is  one  of  the  most 
adequate  ways  in  which  to  present  one's  material.  There- 
fore, in  a  parallel  way,  perhaps  I  can  best  present  this 
subject  by  using  the  "  Journey  Method." 

I  shall  invite  each  of  you  to  take  an  imaginary  journey 
with  me  from  this  room  directly  to  Buffalo  State  Normal 
School.  Arriving  at  the  school,  you  will,  no  doubt,  wish  to 
stop  a  moment  and  look  up  at  the  rows  of  tall  elms  which 
adorn  our  campus,  and  to  look  at  the  building  itself,  the 
central  structure  of  which  is  a  reproduction  of  Independ- 
ence JIall,  Philadelphia.  We  must  not  linger  here,  how- 
ever, for  there  is  so  much  to  see  within. 

Just  inside  the  central  doors,  to  the  right,  is  the  office 
of  our  friend,  and  principal,  Dr.  Harry  W.  Rockwell, 
where  every  guest  interested  in  Buffalo  Normal  School 
is  assured  a  hearty  welcome. 

To  the  left,  is  another  office  which  you  will  be  glad  to 
visit,  that  of  our  Dean  of  Women.  This  is  the  first  year 
that  Buffalo  Normal  School  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  a  Dean  of  Women.  Already  we  realize  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  her  loyal  support  and 
assistance. 

During  your  visit  with  us,  you  will  discover  that  the 
entire  student  body  is  divided  alphabetically  into  groups 
known  as  "  Sections."  This  system  gives  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  forming  of  very  close  ties  of  friend- 
ship between  members  of  a  section,  since  each  group  has 
the  same  schedule  of  classes  for  the  year.  In  each  section 
there  is  maintained  a  close  system  of  faculty  advisership. 
Each  section  is  free  to  choose  the  faculty  member  whom 
they  desire  to  have  serve  as  their  particular  counsellor  or 
adviser  for  the  year.     Thus  a  spirit  of  helpful  cooperation 
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is  promoted  between  individual  students  and  their  faculty 
advisers. 

You  will  not  have  been  with  us  long  before  you  hear  of 
the  Central  Council,  which  is  our  student-faculty  execu- 
tive body.  There  is  maintained  in  this  organization  also, 
a  spirit  of  loyal  cooperation  between  faculty  and  students. 
In  their  aim  to  establish  this  cooperative  government,  the 
faculty  stands  ready  to  help  and  advise,  but,  at  all  times, 
ready  to  retire  when  students  prove  themselves  ready  to 
stand  alone.  In  the  main  corridor  of  the  ground  floor, 
you  will  discover  a  bulletin  board  which  contains  a  small 
mail  box  for  each  section.  Here  it  is  that  reports  are 
iiled  by  students  and  faculty  against  any  student  who 
violates  the  high  standards  of  school  conduct  which  we  as 
a  student  body  aim  to  maintain.  Within  each  section  is 
a  Control  Committee  consisting  of  the  student  section  cap- 
tain, the  section  representative  to  the  council,  and  his 
alternate.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  body  to  receive  com- 
plaints from  students  or  faculty,  and  to  take  steps  toward 
enforcing  the  duty  of  good  conduct  on  any  individual  in 
the  group  who  proves  to  be  unmindful  of  his  duty.  This 
committee  has  the  right  of  calling  in  their  faculty  adviser 
if  a  case  arises  which  they  deem  difficult  to  dispose  of. 
If,  however,  a  case  proves  beyond  the  ability  of  the  Con- 
trol Committee  and  the  faculty  adviser,  it  is  brought  up, 
discussed  and  settled  in  the  Central  Council  acting  as  a 
Court  of  Appeals. 

During  your  stay  with  us,  you  might  also  wish  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  another  student-faculty  organization  known 
as  the  Social  Program  Committee,  whose  purpose  it  is  to 
build  and  administer  a  program  of  extra-curricular  activ- 
ities that  will  promote  among  students  a  democratic  par- 
ticipation in  school  interests.  This  body  has  general 
supervision  over  all  extra-curricular  activities.  Some  of 
its  duties  are:  the  preparation  for  class  elections  (an 
activity  which  we  believe  to  be  an  important  step  in  our 
preparation  for  citizenship  since  it  emphasizes  the  value 
of  intelligent  voting)  ;  the  sponsoring  of  student  assem- 
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blies;  the  promoting  of  the  system  of  faculty  advisers; 
acting  as  an  advisory  body  in  awarding  scholarships  and 
in  supervising  the  enforcement  of  the  point  system  which 
regulates  the  participation  of  individual  students  in 
extra-curricular  affairs.  This  body  also  effects  the  pub- 
lication of  a  handbook,  which  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  all 
students  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  to  acquaint 
them  with  necessary  information  regarding  the  activities 
of  their  school. 

Our  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  at  present  in  the  process  of  remould- 
ing. We  are  of  course,  directly  allied  with  the  national 
organization  and  are  now  in  touch  with  an  executive 
secretary  who  is  helping  us  to  build  our  program.  At 
the  present  time,  this  organization  maintains  meetings, 
which  combine  religious  and  social  activities  to  which  all 
young  women  of  the  school  are  welcome,  and  which  aim 
to  provide  a  splendid  field  of  activity  for  those  young 
women  to  whom  other  clubs  of  student  interests  may  not 
have  an  active  appeal.  If  you  were  to  visit  us  during  the 
Thanksgiving  holidays,  you  would  find  our  main  corridor 
filled  with  generous  gifts  of  food  in  baskets  and  packages 
of  all  sorts,  which  our  Y.  W.  annually  collects  for  needy 
families. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  Men's  Club.  Though  there  are 
300  men  enrolled  at  Buffalo  Normal,  our  men  have  seen 
fit  to  seek  protection,  as  well  as  a  spirit  of  good  fellow- 
ship, in  a  body  known  as  the  Men's  Club,  in  whose  ranks 
not  one  feminine  member  is  allowed.  Their  program  at 
the  present  time  is  young,  though  they  are  aiming  con- 
stantly at  the  formation  of  an  organization  wherein  the 
men  of  our  school  may  express,  discuss,  and  gain  light 
on  their  particular  problems. 

A  high  standard  of  dramatic  accomplishment  is  main- 
tained in  our  school  by  an  exceedingly  active  Dramatic 
Club1.  The  members  of  this  club  annually  present  a 
Christmas  play  as  their  gift  to  the  faculty,  students,  and 
friends  of  the  school.  Near  the  close  of  the  year,  one  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  is  presented  and  the  members  of  the 
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cast  are  selected  by  competition.  Also,  several  one-act 
plays  are  given  in  afternoon  performances  throughout  the 
year. 

In  the  Industrial  and  Household  Arts  Departments, 
organizations  are  maintained  whose  program  is  of  special 
interest  to  the  students  in  these  departments.  The  Indus- 
trial Club  has  afforded  the  entire  student  body  many 
an  enjoyable  noon-hour  through  the  presenting  of  a  series 
of  lectures  and  pictures  of  an  industrial  nature.  The 
Household  Arts  Club  maintains  an  intensely  interesting 
pictorial  and  news  bulletin  board  which  is  a  source  of 
valuable  information  for  the  entire  school. 

Both  sides  of  important  questions  of  current  interest 
are  also  kept  before  us  by  our  Debate  Club.  Many  worth 
while  debates  have  been  held  in  assembly,  as  well  as  in 
the  weekly  meetings  of  the  club. 

A  French  Club  has  been  organized  just  this  year  by  a 
group  of  students  who  wished  to  carry  further  the  work 
of  the  French  class,  which  has  this  year  been  included  in 
our  new  Fourth  Year  Course. 

Nor  must  I  neglect  to  mention  the  Literary  Club,  mem- 
bership in  which  is  open  to  all  students  interested  in  mak- 
ing a  special  study  of  some  phase  of  literary  art.  The 
plays  of  Bernard  Shaw  have  been  their  special  study 
during  the  past  semester.  At  this  time,  this  organization 
is  also  planning  an  oratorical  contest,  open  to  all  students 
and  governed  by  rules  which  aim  at  democratic  participa- 
tion in  the  contest. 

Also,  it  will  be  well  worth  the  effort  to  climb  the  long 
flight  of  stairs  to  the  tower-room,  which  is  the  studio  of 
the  Art-Kraft  Club,  where  no  doubt  you  will  find  the 
members  preparing  for  one  of  their  many  interesting  and 
educational  art  exhibits,  or  perhaps  working  on  plans  for 
"Stunt  Nite,"  which  is  an  annual  event  in  which  the  entire 
student  body  participates  and  which  is  sponsored  by  this 
club. 

Our  musical  clubs  also  form  an  essential  part  of  our 
school.      There  are  four  such  organizations ;   the  Men's 
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Glee  Club  of  fifty  members,  the  Girls'  Senior  Glee  Club, 
whose  membership  is  limited  to  seventy-five,  all  of  whom 
are  chosen  from  the  upper  class  women,  the  Girls'  Junior 
Glee  Club,  of  forty  members  chosen  from  the  freshman 
class,  and  the  school  orchestra.  These  clubs  combine  their 
efforts  in  the  giving  of  radio  programs,  an  annual  spring 
concert,  and  choiir  singing  in  assembly.  During  the 
Christmas  season,  the  Glee  Clubs,  dressed  in  scarlet  capes 
and  hoods,  and  carrying  lighted  candles,  go  through  the 
streets  singing  carols,  stopping  at  such  places  as  the  Old 
Folks'  Home  and  the  Children's  Hospital  to  cheer  the 
folks  with  their  songs. 

We  have  also  six  national  sororities  and  two  fraternities. 
We  are  glad  to  say  that  snobbishness  and  cliques  have  no 
place  in  these  organizations.  They  have  at  all  times 
aimed  to  cooperate  with  other  organizations  of  the  school 
in  maintaining  the  finest  standards  of  school  spirit.  They 
also  emphasize  particularly  the  value  of  high  scholarship. 
ISTo  sorority  or  fraternity  accepts  a  member  whose  scho- 
lastic average  is  not  at  least  a  "C"  grade.  The  sororities 
are  governed  by  a  Pan  Hellenic  Association,  whose  mem- 
bers are  chosen  from  each  sorority,  and  whose  purpose  it 
is  to  sponsor  inter-sorority  activities.  This  Pan  Hellenic 
Association  deserves  special  mention  since  it  has  done  so 
much  not  only  to  evolve  regulations  for  inter-sorority 
activities,  but  to  actually  accomplish  the  program  which 
they  had  planned.  Last  year,  this  body  sponsored  a  tea 
for  the  previous  year's  graduates,  an  inter-sorority  supper 
party,  and  ended  the  season  with  a  splendid  "  Inter- 
Sorority  Sing  "  on  the  campus.  Such  activities  encour- 
age all  chapters  to  take  an  active  interest  in  all  school 
activities  for  the  common  good. 

!Nor  is  our  extra-curricular  life  complete  without  our 
athletics.  Our  major  sport  for  both  men  and  girls  is 
basketball.  This  last  year  our  men  have  taken  over  a 
program  of  collegiate  standard,  playing  college  frosh  and 
other  Normal  School  teams.  The  girls  carry  on  intersec- 
tion games  in  which  the  competition  is  very,  very  keen.  It 
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is  considered  no  small  disgrace  should  a  section  fail  to 
be  represented  in  the  inter-section  tournament.  Other 
sports  such  as  tennis,  riding,  and  swimming  also  hold  an 
important  place.  Each  member  of  the  school  is  a  member 
of  the  Athletic  Association,  and  thus  feels  it  is  his  special 
duty  to  support  the  teams,  though  he  is  not  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  chosen  for  team  membership. 

Then,  a  word  in  regard  to  our  school  publications.  The 
"  Elms "  is  the  annual  publication  of  our  graduating 
class,  gaining  its  name  from  the  many  beautiful  elms 
on  our  campus.  The  "  Record  "  is  the  monthly  publica- 
tion, edited  by  the  student  board  of  editors,  and  printed 
in  the  school  print  shop. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  three  years 
ago  our  student  body  voted  to  accept  a  plan  for  financing 
many  of  these  student  activities,  called  a  "  blanket  tax," 
or  a  tax  which  would  be  levied  to  cover  expenses.  Each 
student  upon  registering  buys  a  blanket  tax  ticket,  costing 
two  dollars  and  a  half.  This  ticket  admits  the  owner  to 
all  athletic  contests,  all  performances  of  the  Dramatic  and 
Musical  Clubs,  and  entitles  him  to  receive  the  publication, 
the  Record,  for  one  year.  This  has  proved  a  most  satis- 
factory plan  and  does  away  with  the  many  disagreeable 
appeals  for  money,  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be 
made. 

Also,  you  might  be  interested  to  know  that  the  Social 
Program  Committee  has  recently  been  sponsoring  the 
formulation  of  a  statistical  survey  of  the  extent  of  extra- 
curricular participation  of  each  member  of  the  eleven 
hundred  students  enrolled  in  our  institution.  This  sur- 
vey has  been  carried  on  since  we  felt  that  some  students  are 
perhaps  over-engaged  in  extra-curricular  affairs  while 
others  have  neglected  these  interests  entirely.  Using  the 
results  of  this  thorough  survey  as  a  working  basis,  our 
Social  Program  Committee  hopes  to  build  such  a  program 
as  will  interest  each  and  every  student  and  to  so  build 
these  organizations  that  they  may  be  not  only  sociable 
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groups  but  social  groups  that  accomplish  definite  social 
ends  in  their  separate  fields  of  activity. 

All  too  soon,  our  visit  to  the  Buffalo  State  Normal 
School  must  come  to  an  end.  As  we  bid  you  farewell, 
we  sincerely  hope  that  we  have  proved  to  you,  our  guests, 
that  we  at  Buffalo  State  Normal  School  have  realized  that 
it  is  not  enough  for  us  to  pursue  and  successfully  pass 
the  prescribed  courses  of  the  curriculum,  but  that  we  can 
gain  much  from  and  have  a  very  definite  need  for  extra- 
curricular activity  in  our  school  life. 

27.  STUDENT-FACULTY  CO-OPERATION  AT  THE 
STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  CORTLAND,  NEW 
YORK. 

GEORGE    A.    FOSTER 

Student  Representative 

Introductory  Remarks  by  the  Associate  Chairman,  Mr. 
Cocks:  And  now  there  is  another  young  man  who  is  very 
anxious — perhaps  even  a  trifle  nervous — to  tell  us  all  about 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Cortland,  New  York.  Cort- 
land is  situated  in  the  central  part  of  New  York  Stato 
and  is  noted  for  its  good  Normal  School  and  its  not  so 
good  apples.  May  I  introduce  to  you  Mr.  George  A. 
Foster  of  the  Cortland  State  Normal  School  ? 

Mr.  Foster:  Some  of  you  who  are  here  today  might 
possibly  remember  the  old  Cortland  Normal  School  which 
none  of  the  present  generation  of  students  (except  those 
of  us  who  live  in  Cortland)  ever  saw.  You  think  of  the 
old  building  which  stood  in  the  center  of  the  city  and  of  a 
student  enrolment  of  300  or  400.  Some  few  of  you  know 
the  new  school  built  to  replace  the  old  one ;  and  know, 
also  in  a  general  way,  how  different  is  the  new  school,  not 
only  in  equipment,  but  in  student  body  from  the  old  one. 

The  rush  for  education  has  not  passed  Cortland  Normal 
School  by.  This,  with  the  addition  of  the  Physical  Edu- 
cation course,  has  doubled  the  student  body  in  a  few  years 
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so  that  now  we  have  800  or  more  students  with  a  promise 
of  1,000  next  year. 

Now  this  great  increase  in  the  number  of  students  has 
greatly  multiplied  the  problems  of  the  school.  The  old 
organizations  and  methods  have  been  outgrown,  as  it  were, 
overnight;  and  we  find  ourselves  confronted  with  the 
business  of  suddenly  having,  to  develop  new  organizations 
to  handle  new  problems.  I  have  in  mind  particular  prob- 
lems centering  around  student  participation  in  govern- 
ment and  student  activities.  I  am  here,  not  to  boast  of 
the  progress  of  these  activities,  but  to  secure  constructive 
criticisms  that  we  may  become  better  prepared  to  handle 
the  situations  that  daily  are  thrust  upon  us. 

Foremost  among  the  activities  at  Cortland  State  Nor- 
mal is  the  Student  Council  or  Student  Governing  Board 
as  it  is  sometimes  called.  The  membership  of  this  council 
i<3  made  up  of  two  from  each  fraternity  and  sorority,  and 
four  from  the  non-club  group.  There  is  a  faculty  member 
associated  with  the  Council  but  he  does  not  attend  the 
meetings  unless  called  upon  to  do  so  by  some  member  of 
the  Council.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  group  to  enforce  the 
rules  of  the  school,  make  recommendations  to  the  princi- 
pal, and  investigate  any  injustice  that  a  student  may  claim 
has  been  done.  A  book  called  the  "  Freshman  Bible  "  is 
edited  and  published  by  the  Council  as  an  aid  to  all  incom- 
ing freshmen.  This  book  contains  information  concern- 
ing every  activity  in  the  school  including  freshmen  regu- 
lations, interclass  rushes  and  school  rules.  In  connection 
with  the  Council,  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year 
there  is  collected  from  each  student  in  the  school  the  sum 
of  nine  dollars  known  as  the  student  tax.  This  money  is 
divided  among  the  different  branches  of  activities  in  the 
school  to  carry  on  their  individual  programs.  As  a  result 
of  paying  this  tax,  each  student  is  issued  a  pass  book  by 
means  of  which  he  or  she  is  admitted  to  all  athletic  con- 
tests and  entertainment  and  is  entitled  to  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  the  "  Co-lSTo  Press,"  the  official  publication 
of  the  school. 
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The  Inter-fraternity  Council  is  a  group  made  up  of  a 
junior  and  a  senior  member  from  each  fraternity  and 
sorority.  This  group  handles  all  activities  connected  with 
fraternity  life,  such  as  setting  the  pledging  dates,  stand- 
ards of  eligibility  and  assigning  literary  work. 

The  Athletic  Council  as  the  representative  body  of  the 
Athletic  Association  consists  of  the  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion, one  member  elected  from  each  class,  and  the  man- 
agers of  the  various  sports.  This  organization  is  respon- 
sible for  the  financial  success  of  its  athletic  teams.  It  also 
approves  the  awarding  of  letters  for  athletic  participation. 

The  inauguration  of  the  Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister 
movement  has  completed  a  big  step  towards  attaining 
democratic  ideals  in  Cortland.  During  the  summer  vaca- 
tion each  junior  and  each  senior  is  given  the  name  of  some 
incoming  freshman.  The  Big  Brother  or  Sister  upon 
receiving  this  name  writes  to  the  prospective  freshman, 
making  all  arrangement  to  meet  him  or  her  at  the  train 
and  be  of  all  possible  assistance  in  getting  located.  In 
addition  they  act  as  advisers  to  that  particular  freshman 
during  the  first  year  in  school. 

There  are  five  girls'  sororities  and  two  men's  fraterni- 
ties which  promote  literary  work  and  carry  on  social  pro- 
grams for  the  benefit  of  the  school. 

The  Girls'  Glee  Club  has  attained  an  unusual  amount  of 
success  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Pauline  Meyer,  who  is 
also  responsible  for  the  organization  of  this  club.  A 
sample  of  the  work  that  this  Glee  Club  is  capable  of 
doing  was  given  to  the  public  at  large  on  April  5  th  when 
a  program  was  broadcasted  from  station  WJbBL,  Hotel 
Onondaga,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

For  the  students  who  have  a  special  interest  in  drawing, 
there  has  been  organized  what  is  known  as  the  "  Sketch 
Club."  The  work  of  this  club  has  been  invaluable  to  the 
art  department  of  the  year  book.  Along  the  same  lines  as 
the  Sketch  Club  comes  the  Dramatic  Club  which  was  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  dramatic  and 
literary  work  of  prominent  men. 
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Inasmuch  as  Cortland  Normal  School  draws  its  stu- 
dents from  all  over  New  York  State,  there  has  been  organ- 
ized, entirely  by  the  students  so  interested,  groups  known 
as  locality  clubs.  By  means  of  these  numerous  clubs, 
incoming  students  from  their  particular  sections  of  the 
state  are  made  to  feel  at  home. 

One  group  composed  of  men  only  has  been  developed 
into  the  Varsity  "C"  Club.  Any  man  who  has  won  his 
letter  in  a  major  or  minor  sport  is  eligible  to  membership. 
The  purpose  of  this  club  is  to  maintain  clean  athletics 
throughout  the  school. 

Another  club  sponsored  by  students  alone  is  the  Nutri- 
tion Club,  composed  of  those  students  enrolled  in  the 
Nutrition  Course.  The  activities  of  this  group  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  fraternities  and  sororities. 

No  school  organization  is  complete  without  some  club 
organization  that  has  some  connection  with  religious  wor- 
ship. In  order  to  round  out  such  a  program  the  Christian 
Union  was  formed.  This  institution,  which  is  non- 
sectarian,  is  open  to  every  student  of  the  school.  During 
the  past  Lenten  season,  this  group  sponsored  a  series  of 
lectures  by  very  prominent  men  of  New  York  State. 

Before  finishing  this  article,  I  must  not  neglect  to  men- 
tion the  Dr.  Cheney  Memorial  Fund  which  was  founded 
at  the  time  of  the  tragic  death  of  Dr.  Cheney,  who  was 
an  honored  and  well  known  principal  of  this  school.  The 
purpose  of  this  money  is  to  help  out  those  students  who 
are  financially  in  need. 

I  believe  that  I  have  brought  before  you  about  all  of 
our  student  activities.  Many  of  these  activities  are  work- 
ing well  while  others  are  not,  possibly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  all  more  or  less  in  the  experimental  stage. 
Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  that  it  will  take  time  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  school  and  enable  them  to  "  find 
themselves." 

As  I  stated  before,  I  am  here  for  criticism  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  your  criticism   and  helpful  suggestion 
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will  be  frankly  made.     We  have  real  problems,  not  make- 
believe  ones. 

We  believe  that  what  a  school  is  depends,  in  the  last 
analysis,  upon  the  tradition  for  worth  while  things  which 
can  be  built  up  by  the  students  themselves.  We  feel  that 
our  problem  is  one  which  calls  for  the  best  we  can  put 
into  it.  We  want  to  build  student  organizations  which 
will  operate  to  the  best  interests  of  the  school,  and  we 
want  the  support  and  constructive  help  of  everyone  who 
is  interested  in  seeing  a  good  job  well  done. 

28.  STUDENT-FACULTY  CO-OPERATION  AT  THE 
STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW 
YORK. 

MISS   EVELYN   SUMNER 

President  of  the  Student  Government 

Introductory  Remarks  by  the  Associate  Chairman,  Miss 
Minto:  Dr.  William  Lyon  Phelps  has  said  that  if  you 
can  see  but  one  show  in  New  York,  if  you  wish  to  be  en- 
tertained most  delightfully,  see  "  The  Pirates  of  Pen- 
zance." Any  school  that  attempts  to  put  on  a  show  with 
a  reputation  like  that  must  have  complete  cooperation  of 
faculty  and  student  body,  to  say  nothing  of  talent,  and 
willingness  to  work.  Such  a  school  is  the  New  Paltz  State 
Normal  School,  represented  here  by  Miss  Evelyn  Sumner, 
who  will  be  the  next  speaker. 

Miss  Sumner:  It  is  a  difficult  task  in  these  days  of 
high  enthusiasm  to  speak  of  the  activities  of  700  students, 
for  in  fact  there  is  very  little  inaction  among  them.  Some 
of  our  noted  psychologists  say  that  environment  influ- 
ences four-fifths  of  the  life  of  each  of  us  but  that  general- 
ization is  not  substantiated  in  New  Paltz,  which  is  really 
a  sleepy  little  town  in  the  foothills  of  the  Shawangunk 
Mountains,  within  sight  of  the  rolling  Catskills. 

Yet  activities  there  are !  Activities  which  embrace  the 
students  and  their  faculty,  and  embrace  them  in  an  inti- 
mate way,  making  New  Paltz  a  home  of  contentment, 
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a  community  in  which  townspeople,  faculty  and  students 
share  mutual  joys  and  when  the  time  comes  to  leave  share 
mutual  regrets. 

There  are  ten  "  interest  clubs "  which  are  controlled 
entirely  by  students.  They  elect  their  own  officers,  plan 
their  own  work.  However,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
in  each  club  there  is  at  least  one  faculty  member  who  has 
joined  the  club  due  to  personal  interest  in  its  object.  There 
is  a  very  definite  benefit  involved  for  the  students.  They 
are  drawn  closer  to  the  school;  they  become  acquainted 
with  the  faculty  members  in  a  new,  delightful  way. 

The  Athletic  Association,  governed  by  a  council  of 
seven  members,  finds  five  elective  students  and  two  faculty 
advisers  working  hand  in  hand  to  control  and  encourage 
athletic  prowess.  Basketball,  baseball,  and  track  offer 
much  to  the  majority  of  students.  Student  and  faculty 
members  alike  attend  the  games  with  other  schools,  and 
their  enthusiasm  is  mutual. 

Every  week  there  is  a  meeting  of  the  Dancing  Club. 
Very  pretty  and  quaint  are  the  dances,  and  very  interested 
are  the  dancers. 

As  one  of  the  students  last  year  said,  "  If  the  world 
revolutes  then  we  in  the  Dramatic  Club  dramat."  The 
roll  is  answered  by  giving  the  name  of  a  book  read  since 
the  last  meeting,  after  which  the  club  "  dramats."  The 
head  of  the  English  Department  "  dramats  "  with  them, 
too.  Interest  is  very  high  for  the  dramatics,  and  anyone 
who  has  shown  ability  in  this  line  is  eligible  to  become  a 
member. 

If  to  have  traveled  signifies  intelligence  then  New  Paltz 
has  a  constant  symbol.  The  Long  Island  Club  was  organ- 
ized to  provide  a  consolation  ground  for  the  girls  who  had 
to  remain  in  New  Paltz  every  week  end  and  every  short 
holiday.  They  had  allies  in  the  persons  of  two  faculty 
members  who  had  once  lived  on  Long  Island.  The  club 
became  more  than  a  consolation  ground,  however.  Skiing, 
sleighing  and  skating  became  more  than  just  words  to  the 
Long  Islanders,  and  homesickness  was  forgotten. 
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We  in  the  past  used  to  ridicule  the  C  course  girls  on 
their  "  primary "  personalities.  It  is  hinted  that  they 
believed  that  if  they  united  they  could  more  readily  com- 
bat their  opponents.  However,  whatever  the  reason,  they 
united.  They  called  it  the  Kindergarten  Club!  Ban- 
quets, teas,  entertainments,  keep  the  Kindergarten  rooms 
alive  almost  all  the  time.  They  have  done  much  to  help 
the  kindergarten  class  of  the  practice  school.  In  the 
midst  of  all  their  activities  is  the  Normal  Kindergarten 
Instructor.  Surely  someone  must  have  said  that  they 
had  primary  personalities.  But  for  some  reason  or  other, 
we  can't  find  anyone  to  admit  saying  it ! 

There  are  four  musical  clubs,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
which  offer  an  absorbing  interest  to  the  girls  who  have 
any  musical  talent.  Our  music  supervisors  have  become 
co-workers  with  the  girls,  and  their  programs  have  been 
greatly  enjoyed  by  the  student  body. 

There  is  a  Junior  Literary  Society  which  admits  all 
juniors  who  are  interested  in  this  type  of  endeavor.  Cur- 
rent literature  of  all  kinds  is  discussed  and  the  English 
professor  is  a  very  eager  participant  in  the  discussions. 

Sorority  life  in  New  Paltz  is  very  successful  and  very 
worth-while.  Sorority  houses  are  maintained  and  man- 
aged by  the  girls  themsleves.  There  is  an  effective  inter- 
sorority  council  which  insures  a  good  feeling  in  all  affairs. 
A  very  considerate  cooperation  is  granted  the  sororities 
by  the  faculty  members  for  the  giving  of  functions  in 
school. 

So  you  see  there  is  an  organization  to  answer  the  needs 
and  desires  of  every  student.  Every  student  belongs  to  at 
least  one  organization,  and  through  this  organization  she 
has  opportunity  to  expand  her  own  abilities,  establish 
more  friendships,  and  become  acquainted  with  faculty 
members  in  other  than  a  professional  way. 

There  is  not  only  cooperation  between  the  faculty  and 
students,  but  also  among  the  faculty,  students  and  towns- 
people. The  three  are  at  present  working  together  on  a 
musical  show,  "  The  Piratos  of  Penzance,"  which  they  are 
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going  to  present  shortly.  HSTot  very  long  ago  they  presented 
a  very  beautiful  pageant.  There  is  a  very  confident  feel- 
ing of  worthwhile  cooperation  in  all  these  undertakings. 

But  the  Student  Council  is  our  pride  and  glory,  com- 
posed of  nine  elective  students  and  two  appointed  faculty 
advisers.  They  have  divided  the  homes  scattered  about 
the  town  which  house  the  700  girls  into  groups,  and  have 
appointed  over  each  group  a  student  resident  in  one  of 
the  houses  as  official  spokesman  for  the  girls  in  the  houses 
assigned  to  her  jurisdiction.  She  is  given  authority  to 
grant  permissions  to  the  girls  in  her  charge,  and  they 
must  report  to  her  before  taking  advantage  of  a  privi- 
lege. She  appoints  a  subordinate  for  each  house  who 
checks  up  on  the  girls'  compliance  with  student  rules. 
She  is  also  speaker  for  her  group  and  reports  matters  of 
student  interest  to  the  main  house  president.  All  the 
house  presidents  convene  at  regular  meetings,  which  are 
conducted  by  a  representative  of  the  Student  Council. 
She  takes  charge  of  all  their  discussions  and  carries  their 
reports  and  requests  to  the  Council.  The  Council  dis- 
cusses and  decides  all  questions  of  importance  to  the 
student  welfare.  It  also  acts  as  a  court  if  a  girl  has  been 
reported  guilty  of  an  infraction  of  the  rules.  All  business 
of  the  Student  Council  is  made  public  to  the  students 
and  faculty.  If  punishments  are  decided  necessary  by 
the  Council,  the  girl's  name  and  her  punishment  are  an- 
nounced at  an  assembly  period,  and  the  same  is  posted 
for  one  week  on  the  school  bulletin  board.  All  meetings 
are  held  during  school  hours.  The  spirit  with  all  is  a 
very  high  one ;  the  system  unquestionably  an  honor  system 
which  works  admirably. 

It  is  upon  this  excellent  spirit  manifested  by  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty  that  the  remarkable  success  of  the  organ- 
ization is  dependent.  As  I  think  it  over  it  is  almost 
phenomenal  in  an  organization  but  two  years  old,  this 
active  support  which  so  readily  promotes  to  actuality  even 
the  most  idealistic  of  plans.  The  students  are  grateful 
indeed  to  Dr.  van  den  Berg  for  making  the  organization 
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possible,  and  appreciate  the  ready  concessions  made  by  the 
faculty  members.  Admiration  is  openly  voiced  by  both 
faculty  and  students,  and  when  efforts  are  mutually  recog- 
nized there  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  success  is  assured. 
When  I  consider  the  report  which  I  have  given  you, 
I  am  reminded  of  another  aspect  of  the  subject.  Although 
I  have  tried  to  delineate  the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation 
existing  between  faculty  and  students  yet  there  is  some- 
thing intangible  in  a  spirit  of  its  kind  which  permeates 
school  routine  that  cannot  be  successfully  defined.  This 
spirit  of  respect,  of  admiration,  more  than  that,  of  mutual 
love  is  present  in  New  Paltz,  and  I  would  like  you  to  couple 
that  powerful  though  intangible  spirit  with  the  activities 
which  I  have  sketched  for  you  when  you  form  your  impres- 
sion of  the  New  Paltz  Normal  School. 

29.  STUDENT-FACULTY  CO-OPERATION  AT  THE 
STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  NEWARK,  NEW 
JERSEY. 

MISS    SADIE    GARRABRANT 

President  Student  Council 

Introductory  Remarks  by  the  Associate  Chairman,  Miss 
Minto:  And  after  all  what  is  the  purpose  of  these  student- 
faculty  organizations?  Is  it  confined  merely  to  the  well 
being  of  the  Normal  School  ?  No,  rather  it  is  a  training, 
a  preparation  for  the  most  important  work  of  the  teacher — 
responsibility  for  herself,  her  pupils  and  her  school. 
Newarks  State  Normal  School  has  a  very  practical  plan 
which  has  proved  most  successful.  Miss  Sadie  Carrabrant 
will  explain  it  to  us. 

Miss  Garrabrant:  It  is  my  privilege  to  tell  you  some- 
thing about  the  Student  Faculty  Organization  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Newark.  Our  chief  aim  is  to  promote 
cooperation  between  the  faculty  and  the  student  body, 
among  the  members  of  the  individual  classes,  and  between 
the  various  classes.     By  this  means  we  are  able  to  create 
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a  proper  school  spirit,  and  to  provide  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  the  individual  as  he  meets  larger  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  best  way  of  acquainting  you  with  the  workings  of 
our  Student  Faculty  Organization  is  to  trace  the  life  of 
a  class  as  it  progresses  through  the  school.  Our  first  intro- 
duction to  Normal  School  life  is  given  us  by  our  principal, 
Dr.  Willis,  who  welcomes  the  incoming  junior  B  class. 
He  presents  the  faculty  adviser  to  us  and  organization 
proceeds. 

As  the  entire  class  is  divided  into  a  number  of  sections, 
the  first  representatives  to  be  chosen  are  three  leaders  for 
each  section ;  namely,  a  class  leader,  a  social  leader,  and  a 
treasurer.  It  is  their  duty  to  keep  their  section  informed 
of  all  important  matters  pertaining  to  the  class.  They  are 
also  responsible  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  section  aud 
its  activities.  They  are  accountable  for  the  conduct,  mak- 
ing certain  that  quiet  and  order  are  maintained,  and  for 
any  special  service  that  the  faculty  or  the  school  may  re- 
quire. They  assume  responsibility  in  the  classroom  during 
the  absence  of  the  teacher.  They  collect  class  dues ;  they 
may  also  call  upon  classmates  for  assistance  at  any  time. 
As  can  be  seen  they  are  true  leaders,  and  so  must  be  care- 
fully chosen.  Each  term  new  section  leaders  are  selected, 
thereby  giving  this  opportunity  of  valuable  experience  to 
many  students. 

These  leaders  make  up  the  Executive  Committee.  It 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  select  the  class  offi- 
cers, of  which  there  are  six  with  the  class  adviser.  The 
student  officers  are  president,  first  and  second  vice-presi- 
dents, recording  secretary,  corresponding  secretary,  and 
treasurer,  and  they  represent  the  class  on  the  Student 
Council.  Candidates  for  office  must  attain  certain  aca- 
demic standards  in  addition  to  general  requirements.  The 
class  organization  maintains  throughout  the  two  years. 

Each  class  is  responsible  for  certain  social  functions. 
The  Junior  A's  entertain  the  Junior  B's  shortly  after  the 
new  term  begins.  Usually  they  prepare  an  interesting  pro- 
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gram  with  an  informal  reception  following.  The  aim  is  to 
widen  the  acquaintance  of  the  Junior  B's  with  each  other 
and  with  their  "Big  Sisters,"  the  Junior  A's.  This  year  the 
Junior  A's  entertained  with  a  sketch  representing  an  old- 
fashioned  school  which  proved  most  interesting.  The  Senior 
B's  entertain  the  faculty  and  class  members  at  a  formal  tea. 
A  program  is  prepared  for  this  occasion.  Last  term  the 
senior  B  tea  was  especially  effective.  Queen  Elizabeth 
invited  William  Shakespeare  to  tea.  He  was  accompanied 
by  the  leading  characters  of  his  plays.  All  were  in  costume, 
and  the  court  scene  was  very  beautiful.  The  program 
arranged  by  the  Queen  for  Shakespeare  gave  many  an  op- 
portunity to  display  talent.  The  experience  which  the 
senior  B's  acquire  in  acting  as  hostesses  at  a  function  of 
this  kind  is  invaluable.  The  senior  A's  chief  function  is 
the  Senor  Prom,  preceded  by  Senior  Day.  The  Prom  is 
another  formal  affair,  and  to  date  has  been  a  very  happy 
and  engaging  one. 

All  class  officers,  together  with  the  class  advisers  and 
the  vice-principal,  make  up  a  Student  Council.  The  aims 
I  have  already  stated.  This  year's  activities  were  intro- 
duced by  a  delightful  "  Kaffee  Klatsch "  given  in  the 
Library.  All  of  the  members  of  the  Council  attended  and 
assisted  in  making  the  new  members  feel  an  active  part 
in  the  organization.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Student 
Council  each  class  conducted  special  assembly  periods. 
This  gave  each  of  the  four  groups  an  opportunity  to  co- 
operate in  preparing  fine  programs  for  those  occasions. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  periods  in  our  day  at  Newark 
Normal  is  our  assembly  period  at  eleven  o'clock.  On 
Thursdays  during  February  we  had  a  series  of  inspir- 
ing talks  by  Dean  Bufus  Smith  of  New  York  University, 
on  "  The  History  of  the  Development  of  Self-government 
in, the  British  Colonies."  The  last  Thursday  was  devoted 
to  a  questionnaire  by  the  students  on  the  previous  lectures 
at  which  Dean  Smith  presided.  Dr.  Sigmund  Spaeth, 
noted  music  critic,  gave  us  a  most  wonderful  hour  in  Bee- 
thoven's Fifth  Symphony.     On  another  day  Frederick 
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Baer,  well  known  baritone,  rendered  a  beautiful  program. 
Davis  Edwards  of  Chicago  University  read  contemporary 
poems  in  one  delightful  period.  Many  other  men  and 
women  interested  in  educational  movements  have  ad- 
dressed the  student  body.  We  all  appreciate  deeply  these 
opportunities  to  widen  our  contacts. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  thing  the  Student  Council  has  ac- 
complished this  year  is  the  publishing  of  the  "  Reflector." 
This  is  a  student  publication  containing  reports  of  the 
activities  of  the  school,  news  of  the  students  and  alumni, 
and  of  all  other  matters  of  interest  concerning  the  Newark 
State  Normal  School. 

Our  Student  Faculty  Organization  can  be  successful 
only  in  so  far  as  it  develops  within  the  student  the  attitude 
of  cooperation  at  all  times.  We  believe  that  it  promotes 
fellowship,  that  it  develops  leadership,  and  that  it  inspires 
service.  Our  profession  requires  a  high  type  of  service. 
Is  not  an  organization  which  helps  to  train  in  cooperation 
and  service  well  worth  while  ? 


30.  STUDENT-FACULTY  CO-OPERATION  AT  THE 
STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  PATERSON,  NEW 
JERSEY. 

MISS    MAKGARET    BEGNESKI 

President  Student  Council 

Introductory  Remarks  by  the  Associate  Chairman,  Miss 
Minto :  In  this  group  of  teachers  and  teachers-to-be  it  may 
not  seem  out  of  place  to  call  to  mind  the  old  saying  "  Expe- 
rience is  the  best  teacher."  I'm  sure  that  thought  is  back  of 
our  practice  teaching.  But  Paterson  State  Normal  School 
has  carried  the  idea  into  a  different  field.  Two  of  the  most 
extraordinary  methods  have  been  carried  through  success- 
fully by  the  Student  Council  of  that  institution.  Miss 
Margaret  BegnesTci,  President  of  the  Council,  will  tell  us 
of  its  activities.  * 
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Miss  BegnesM:  Many  of  our  curricula  today  are  of 
the  subject-matter-centered  type.  You  seldom  find  a  cur- 
riculum that  does  not  place  emphasis  upon  formal  subject- 
matter,  i.e.,  specific  organized  facts,  processes,  and  prin- 
ciples set  forth  without  any  meaning  and  without  any 
relation  to  everyday  life.  The  Paterson  State  Normal 
School  is  endeavoring  to  organize  a  curriculum  in  terms 
of  experience,  i.e.,  activities  made  significant  and  useful 
by  their  lifelikeness.  With  a  great  deal  of  thought,  we 
are  placing  emphasis  upon  activities.  However,  we  are 
merely  shifting  the  emphasis,  not  neglecting  the  subject 
matter. 

Paterson  State  Normal  School  is  a  school  where  student 
activities  are  plentiful,  and  where  all  work  cooperatively. 
We  are  aiming  and  striving  to  perfect  that  spirit  of  co- 
operation, which  is  so  essential  in  all  school  life. 

There  are  now  eleven  chartered  organizations  in  the 
school.  In  order  to  become  such  an  organization,  a  group 
of  students  must  present  to  the  Council  a  written  applica- 
tion signed  by  at  least  five  students  and  the  principal,  and 
before  any  organization  is  recognized  as  part  of  the 
school  it  must  receive  a  charter  from  the  Council.  Each 
organization  has  a  faculty  adviser,  who  is  chosen  by  the 
students.  Students  are  admitted  to  these  various  organ- 
izations according  to  their  interests  and  may  join  any  or 
all  of  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  various  activities 
interpret  the  real  life  of  the  school  and  certainly  develop 
the  spirit  of  cooperation. 

The  Masque  and  Masquers,  our  dramatic  club,  is  at  pres- 
ent actively  interested  in  a  three-act  play  entitled  "  Come 
Out  of  the  Kitchen,"  which  will  be  presented  May  6. 

The  purpose  of  the  Travel  Club  is  to  make  plans  for 
travel,  for  recreational  and  educational  advantages.  It  is 
rather  unusual,  in  that  it  is  composed  of  three  groups. 
One  is  the  European — imagine  making  plans  for  a  trip 
to  Europe  and  actually  going  with  your  classmates.  The 
other  two  are  the  Hiking  and  Special  Trip  Units. 
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The  members  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Clubs  will 
enjoy  their  stop  at  France  and  Spain.  They  are  receiv- 
ing sufficient  practice,  for  only  French  and  Spanish  are 
spoken  at  their  meetings. 

The  members  of  the  Nature  Science  Club  have  been  per- 
forming many  experiments  and  giving  many  demonstra- 
tions during  assembly  periods,  which  are  proving  to  be 
interesting  and  beneficial. 

The  Public  Speaking  Club  is  also  helping  to  make  as- 
sembly periods  more  delightful  by  providing  student  speak- 
ers. This  experience  enables  students  to  stand  before  an 
audience  with  confidence  and  poise. 

In  connection  with  assembly  periods,  we  have  a  pro- 
gram committee,  which  consists  of  the  principal,  two 
faculty  representatives  and  five  students.  This  committee 
arranges  for  the  programs  and  grants  dates  to  organiza- 
tions wishing  to  present  them. 

Poetry  selected  from  all  times  and  all  types  of  poets 
is  appreciated  by  the  Poetry  Club.  They  also  aim  to 
bring  talented  people  before  the  school. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  organizations,  we  have  a 
Glee  Club,  one  of  the  largest  organizations  in  the  school,  a 
Camera  Club,  interested  in  photography,  and  an  Art  Club, 
which  is  one  of  our  newer  organizations ;  also  the  Library 
Council. 

Just  a  word  concerning  atheltics  and  our  school  paper. 
Basketball  is  the  major  sport,  in  which  the  school  is  inter- 
ested. For  the  past  two  seasons  we  have  had  both  a  boys' 
and  a  girls'  basketball  team.  A  great  deal  of  credit  is  due 
our  boys,  for,  on  their  own  initiative,  they  organized  a 
team  and  procured  a  coach,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  pre- 
vious to  their  entrance  to  the  school,  very  few  had  partici- 
pated in  the  game.  Both  teams  have  concluded  the  season 
with  a  winning  record.  The  Athletic  Association,  which 
comprises  practically  the  entire  school,  provides  for  all 
athletics.  We  are  contemplating  having  a  tennis  team 
both  for  boys  and  girls. 
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Our  school  paper,  "  The  ISTormalite,"  is  now  a  year  old. 
We  are  aiming  to  make  each  issue  better  than  the  pre- 
vious one.  Our  circulation  is  steadily  increasing,  and 
now  many  members  of  the  alumnae  are  subscribing. 

Now,  more  than  a  word  concerning  two  of  the  big  enter- 
prises the  Student  Council  undertook  within  the  past  year/ 
Early  last  spring,  we  thought  of  bringing  to  the  people 
of  Paterson  something  worth  while.  We  presented  our 
"  Tuesday  Evening  Concert  Course."  At  the  very  begin- 
ning we  were  depressed,  seriously  depressed.  So  many 
people  said,  "  It  can't  be  done.  It  has  never  been  suc- 
cessful." We  realized  that  it  was  a  serious  task  for  a 
school  of  fewer  than  three  hundred  to  fill  an  auditorium 
with  a  capacity  of  over  two  thousand  for  a  series  of  con- 
certs. However,  with  determination,  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, and  the  will  to  cooperate,  we  undertook  the 
enterprise.  We  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  artists:  Florence  Easton  from  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House;  Thelma  Given,  rhapsodist 
of  the  violin;  The  Chorniavsky  Trio,  which  includes 
piano,  violin,  and  'cello,  and  Arthur  Middleton,  great, 
American  baritone.  Starting  in  October,  a  concert  was 
given  each  month.  In  December,  we  had  the  privilege 
of  sharing  our  very  own  program.  The  Masque  and 
Masquers  and  the  Glee  Club  were  the  two  school  organ- 
izations which  were  represented.  Three  one-act  plays 
were  presented,  a  fantasy,  a  comedy,  and  a  drama.  Two 
selections  were  rendered  by  the  Glee  Club.  We  knew 
that  we  had  a  very  appreciative  group  of  patrons,  for  the 
artists,  who  appeared  in  previous  numbers,  commented  on 
the  unusual  audience.  Before  Florence  Easton  left  Pater- 
son she  said,  "  I  was  afraid  to  breathe  for  fear  someone 
in  the  audience  would  hear  me."  The  tickets  for  this 
series  were  $3.00 ;  that  is,  for  the  entire  five  numbers. 
Student  tickets  were  $2.00.  Miss  Easton  received  a  check 
for  $1,000.00,  so  you  can  readily  see  that  our  expenditures 
were  large.  It  was  a  great  achievement,  for  we  did 
accomplish  something  that  had  never  been  done  before, 
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Then,  too,  our  students  and  patrons  received  much, 
pleasure  and  inspiration  from  the  concerts.  Many  re- 
quests for  a  similar  series  have  been  coming  to  us,  so  we 
intend  to  make  plans  for  another  course. 

This  is  our  other  undertaking.  We  have  been  seriously 
handicapped,  for  our  Normal  School  lacks  facilities  for 
social  activities.  We  pictured  a  beautiful  large  house, 
surrounded  by  shrubs  and  evergreens.  We  had  a  glimpse 
of  spacious  rooms  and  a  fireplace.  It  is  no  longer  a  vision, 
for  we  have  rented  a  house,  "  The  Normal  Lodge,"  where 
we  can  hold  our  meetings,  teas,  dances,  and  all  other 
school  pleasures.  Several  of  the  rooms  have  been  rented. 
This  rent  money  and  class  endowments  will  make  up  the 
major  part  of  the  budget.  Then,  the  organizations  have 
volunteered  to  appropriate  $5.00  a  semester  and  expect  to 
take  every  opportunity  of  contributing  toward  it.  To 
raise  the  remaining  necessary  sum,  we  will  have  to  under- 
take two  or  three  projects  each  year.  We  held  a  card 
party  at  "  The  Lodge "  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  it  was  a 
success  both  socially  and  financially. 

Just  as  last  year,  the  entire  faculty  attended  yesterday's 
Conference.  School  was  in  session  as  usual,  although  the 
student  body  was  without  teachers.  The  Student  Council 
took  charge,  and  the  regular  schedule  was  adhered  to 
while  our  Principal  and  the  entire  faculty  were  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Normal  School  and  Teachers  College  Confer- 
ence which  Professor  Suhrie  and  his  cooperating  commit- 
tee had  arranged  and  announced  and  which  was  conducted 
in  this  hall  yesterday.  The  undertaking  was  entirely 
successful. 
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31.  STUDENT-FACULTY  COOPERATION"  AT  THE 
TEACHERS'  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  JERSEY 
CITY,  NEW  JERSEY. 

MISS  MARY  A.   CABLING 

President  of  Student  8  elf -Government  Association 

Introductory  Remarks  by  the  Associate  Chairman,  Miss 
Minto:  The  Student  Council  at  Paterson  is  evidently 
an  organization  of  long  standing,  so  yesterday's  program 
did  not  seem  to  the  students  there  a  large  undertaking. 
But  to  a  Council  less  than  a  year  old  it  was  indeed  a  great 
deal  to  undertake,  to  run  the  school  in  the  absence  of  the 
principal  and  the  entire  faculty.  I  take  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing Miss  Mary  A.  Carting,  President  of  a  Student 
Council  which  is  not  yet  a  year  old,  and  can  successfully 
carry  out  such  an  enterprise. 

Miss  Carting:  Everywhere  today  is  seen  the  rise  of 
student  self-government  especially  in  colleges  and  Normal 
Schools.  Dean  Elliot  of  Harvard  frequently  voiced  his 
approval  of  this  regime,  citing  the  wide  possibilities  it 
offered  in  preparing  the  student  for  the  school  of  life, 
when  he  is  entirely  "  on  his  own  "  depending  on  his  self 
control  and  judgment  in  meeting  the  situations  and  crises 
of  life. 

Through  reading  of  the  activities  and  work  along  these 
lines  in  other  schools,  the  need  of  a  new  code  of  school 
government  began  to  assert  itself  in  the  Jersey  City 
Teachers'  Training  School.  The  junior  class  in  June  of 
1926  called  a  meeting  and  discussed  the  feasibility  of 
introducing  student  self-government  in  our  school. 

The  girls  were  strongly  in  favor  of  such  an  innovation 
and  subsequently  a  committee  of  ten  was  formed  to  formu- 
late and  draw  up  a  Constitution  and  By-Laws  for  a  system 
of  student  self-government. 

In  September,  1926,  this  Constitution  was  submitted  to 
the  faculty  and  revised  and  put  into  working  order. 
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The  organization  is  known  as  The  Student  Self -Govern- 
ment Council  of  The  Jersey  City  Teachers'  Training 
School,  and  has  for  its  purpose  to  develop  the  powers  of 
self-government  among  the  students  and  to  constitute  a 
medium  for  expressing  the  opinions  of  the  students  as  a 
whole  on  matters  of  general  importance. 

In  addition  to  the  students  the  membership  includes 
the  faculty  of  the  Training  School,  who  act  as  guides  and 
advisers  in  matters  where  the  students  lack  experience. 

There  are  five  standing  committees  which  are  consid- 
ered the  real  foundation  of  the  Council.  These  committees 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Executive  Committee,  which  has  charge  of  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  Council.  This  committee 
consists  of  the  officers  of  each  class  and  faculty  representa- 
tives from  both  method  and  demonstration  departments. 

2.  Publicity  Committee,  in  charge  of  publishing  all 
activities  of  the  Council  among  the  members  and  in  the 
newspapers.  This  committee  is  composed  of  members 
elected  from  each  division  of  the  classes. 

3.  Library  Committee,  which  has  charge  of  the  refer- 
ence library.  This  committee  has  proven  a  great  asset  to 
the  school.  The  girls  are  doing  excellent  work  under  the 
guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser,  equal  to  that  of  a  trained 
librarian.  As  a  manifestation  of  the  fine  spirit  displayed 
by  these  students  during  the  spring  vacation  this  commit- 
tee came  back  to  school  several  days  and  catalogued  and 
rearranged  the  books  in  our  large  library. 

4.  The  Social  Committee  directs  all  the  entertainments 
and  social  gatherings. 

5.  The  Vigilance  Committee,  with  the  aid  of  the  faculty, 
has  charge  of  the  general  conduct  of  the  students.  These 
girls  are  not  sentries  nor  policewomen,  but  merely  re- 
minders of  our  obligations  as  members  of  a  self-governing 
organization,  keeping  in  mind  the  sound  maxim  that  "  the 
best  government  is  that  which  governs  the  least." 
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Regular  meetings  of  tke  Council  conducted  according 
to  approved  parliamentary  procedure  are  held  on  the 
second  Friday  of  the  month  and  at  such  other  times  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  president  of  the  Council. 

I  have  briefly  summed  up  the  purpose  and  execution  of 
our  Student  Council,  and  theoretically  it  seems  sound. 
But  the  question  may  arise  in  your  minds  whether  if  put 
to  the  test  it  would  emerge  successful.  In  other  words 
"  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating."  I  think  that 
I  can  present  most  convincing  evidence  that  the  Student 
Self-G-overnment  Council  of  the  Jersey  City  Teachers' 
Training  School  is  a  living  and  perfectly  functioning 
organization,  by  giving  you  an  account  of  yesterday's 
activities. 

Friday,  April  29,  1927,  will  be  long  remembered  in  the 
annals  of  our  school,  for  on  that  day  the  student  body 
proved  itself  worthy  of  the  title  of  a  self-governing  organ- 
ization as  the  school  was  entirely  under  the  management  of 
the  Student  Council  during  the  absence  of  the  Principal 
and  the  entire  faculty,  who  were  at  the  formal  School  and 
Teachers  College  Conference  here  in  New  York  City  in 
this  hotel. 

During  the  month  of  March  our  Principal,  Dr.  Messier, 
told  us  of  this  conference  and  how  anxious  the  faculty  was 
to  attend.  But  inasmuch  as  it  was  to  be  held  on  a  school 
day  the  problem  was  how  could  they  attend  ?  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Student  Council  called  a  meeting  of  the  stu- 
dent body  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  the  Student  Council 
assuming  charge  that  day,  thus  enabling  the  faculty  mem- 
bers to  attend. 

Accordingly  a  formal  petition  was  written  to  Dr.  Mess- 
ier, our  Principal,  asking  that  the  Student  Council  be  per- 
mitted to  have  charge  of  the  school  for  the  day  on  which 
the  faculty  members  attend  the  Normal  School  conference, 
if  such  an  arrangement  be  sanctioned  by  our  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  Dr.  Nugent.  This  permission  was  granted 
and  our  dream  became  a  reality. 
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Since  the  demonstration  teachers  were  also  to  attend 
the  conference  it  necessitated  providing  substitute  teachers 
for  these  classes  and  it  was  decided  to  select  the  substi- 
tutes from  the  students  of  the  Training  School.  Conse- 
quently a  meeting  of  the  student  body  was  called  and  a 
principal  and  two  assistant  principals  were  elected  from 
this  body.  Also  students  who  were  to  take  charge  of  the 
demonstration  classes.  The  general  tone  of  the  meeting 
was  that  of  enthusiasm  and  expectancy  in  view  of  this 
unprecedented  undertaking.  It  was  explained  to  the 
girls  that  they  themselves  would  be  at  the  helm  guiding 
the  school  in  its  daily  routine,  just  as  it  would  proceed 
if  all  the  regular  teachers  were  present.  The  chairman 
of  the  Vigilance  Committee  would  be  in  charge  of  the 
conduct  in  general  and  the  members  of  this  Council  com- 
mittee in  each  room  would  serve  as  reminders. 

Our  Principal  expressed  his  faith  and  confidence  in  us 
and  said  that  he  truly  believed  that  the  school  would  run 
itself  even  better  than  usual,  since  he  knew  we  would  be  on 
our  mettle.  And  the  day's  experience  was  a  great  achieve- 
ment of  which  we  are  all  proud. 

32.  STUDENT-FACULTY  CO-OPERATION  AT  THE 
CITY  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  PHILADELPHIA, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

ALEXANDER   SCHWARTZ 

Associate  Chairman  of  the  General  Assembly 

Introductory  Remarks  by  the  Associate  Chairman,  Mr. 
Cocks:  Variety,  as  Mendel  said,  is  the  spice  of  life,  and 
so  we  have  provided  another  man  speaker  for  your  diver- 
tisement.  The  next  speaker,  the  last  of  our  trio  of  young 
men  courageous  enough  to  face  an  audience  of  800  made 
up  principally  of  co-eds,  represents  the  Philadelphia  Nor- 
mal School.  I  urge  you  to  feel  no  concern,  for  he  has 
solemnly  given  his  word  to  employ  no  "  thees "  or 
"thous  "  in  his  dissertation.    He  will  speak  to  us  upon  the 
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General  Assembly  at  his  institution,  which  is  rather  an 
innovation  in  the  line  of  student-faculty  cooperative 
organizations.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you 
Mr.  Alexander  Schwartz,  of  the  Philadelphia  Normal 
School. 

Mr.  Schwartz:  It  is  my  privilege  to  present  to  you 
the  plan  of  organization  underlying  our  General  Assem- 
bly activity  at  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School.  It  is 
hardly  possible  in  the  alloted  time  to  say  all  that  I  should 
like  to  say  concerning  the  extra-curricular  activity  in  the 
school  I  have  come  to  love.  I  shall  content  myself,  there- 
fore, with  merely  touching  on  those  factors  which  have 
contributed  in  the  largest  measure  to  our  success. 

The  paramount  factor  in  our  success  has  been  the  work 
and  inspiration  of  our  Principal.  It  is  only  fitting  that 
as  a  representative  of  a  group,  I  say  something  of  the 
subject  on  which  they  feel  most  strongly.  The  students 
and  faculty  of  our  institution  appreciate  the  rare  combi- 
nation in  Mr.  Adams,  of  efficiency  in  administration  of 
the  curriculum  and  inspiring  enthusiasm  in  fostering 
extra-curricular  activity. 

First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  stress  the  fact  that  student- 
faculty  cooperation  which  is  always  a  fundamental  con- 
sideration at  a  conference  of  this  nature  is  practically  out 
of  the  picture  at  our  school.  Discussion  of  cooperation 
between  the  student  body  and  the  faculty  as  two  distinct 
units  is  eliminated  when  the  two  are  merged  into  one 
comprehensive  whole.  You  will  have  noticed,  perhaps, 
by  the  program,  that  ours  is  not  a  student  association  or 
council,  but  a  general  assembly,  which  as  its  name  signi- 
fies, included  students  and  faculty. 

To  begin  with,  our  organization  is  headed  by  a  perma- 
nent chairman  in  the  person  of  our  Principal.  At  the 
close  of  each  semester  students  are  elected  to  the  offices 
of  associate  chairman,  assistant  associate  chairman  and 
secretary  for  the  coming  term.  On  the  third  school  day 
of  the  term,  one  hour  is  given  over  for  the  first  meeting. 
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The  meeting  is  featured  by  the  official  induction  into  office 
of  the  newly  elected  students.  The  meeting  is  brought 
to  an  impressive  close  when  the  chairman  administers  the 
oath  of  office  to  the  student  officers. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  beginning  of  the  new 
term  the  several  classes  of  the  school  meet  to  elect  officers 
and  definitely  to  establish  themselves  as  organized  units 
in  the  workings  of  the  school.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
offices  of  president,  vice-president,  secretary  and  treas- 
drer,  each  class  elects  one  athletic  and  two  social  repre- 
sentatives. The  social  representatives  of  the  several 
classes  together  with  four  faculty  members  appointed  by 
the  chairman,  compose  the  social  committee  of  the  school. 

The  social  committee  has  been  functioning  very  lauda- 
bly in  preparing  frequent  little  "  get  togethers  "  on  Fri- 
day afternoons  in  the  Gymnasium.  Refreshments  are 
served  and  a  dance  orchestra  composed  of  students  sup- 
plies the  music.  To  defray  the  expenses  which  would 
naturally  be  incurred,  in  their  program  for  the  term  the 
committee  arranges  for  one  evening  affair  to  raise  funds. 
Last  term,  although  the  price  of  admission  was  only 
twenty-five  cents,  the  affair  was  so  overwhelmingly  suc- 
cessful that  the  committee  was  able  to  turn  over  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  Student  Aid  Fund  in  addi- 
tion to  furnishing  the  afternoon  socials  throughout  the 
term.  The  Student  Aid  Fund,  by  way  of  explanation  is 
a  fund  established  for  the  purpose  of  lending  financial  aid 
to  worthy  students,  who  without  assistance  would  be  un- 
able to  complete  their  course  at  the  school.  Incidentally 
the  program  that  evening  was  entirely  the  work  of  stu- 
dents ;  the  evening  was  appropriately  called  "  Local 
Talent  Night."  A  similar  affair  was  given  last  week, 
"  Club  Night,"  to  which  each  club  in  the  school  contrib- 
uted a  stunt.  The  Social  Committee  leaves  its  indelible 
stamp  on  every  student  in  the  "Freshman  Reception  " 
and  "  Senior  Farewell  "  dances. 

I  mentioned  a  class  athletic  representative  who  takes 
his  place  on  the  athletic  committee  of  the  school.     The 
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four  officers  of  the  Athletic  Association  and  two  faculty 
members  (one  man  and  one  woman)  from  the  department 
of  Physical  Education  completes  the  committee.  This 
committee  sponsors  all  forms  of  athletic  activity.  At 
present  the  school  participates  in  the  following  sports : 

a.  Basketball  (boys  and  girls) 
o.  Tennis  (boys  only) 

c.  Soccer  (boys  only) 

d.  Track  (boys  only) 

e.  Baseball  (girls  only) 

/.    Swimming  (girls  only) 

The  Faculty  Committe  is  also  one  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  General  Assembly.  This  committee  is 
composed  of  the  Chairman  and  Associate  Chairman  of  the 
General  assembly  and  the  chairmen  of  the  various  faculty 
committees.  It  seems  strange,  I  suppose,  to  those  of  you 
who  are  used  to  student  association  that  faculty  activities 
are  so  closely  tied  up  with  the  student  activities  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  same  constitution.  It  is,  perhaps,  even 
more  striking  that  the  associate  chairman,  a  student,  is  a 
member  of  the  faculty  committee  and  is  privileged  at  any 
time  to  attend  a  faculty  meeting  of  the  school. 

Recent  years  have  marked  a  rapid  growth  in  the  social 
life  of  the  school.  Besides  an  increase  in  social  events, 
a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  school  clubs  has 
been  in  evidence.  A  club  committee,  which  includes  the 
presidents  and  faculty  advisers  of  all  school  clubs,  sup- 
plies the  centralizing  force.  At  its  bi-monthly  meetings 
matters  of  interest  to  club  leaders  are  discussed.  There 
are  problems  which  are  common  to  all  clubs  and  the  floor 
of  committee  meetings  is  certainly  the  most  logical  place 
to  reach  solutions. 

At  present  some  eight  or  ten  societies  are  represented 
at  the  meetings,  but  plans  are  under  way  for  the  inaugu- 
ration of  several  new  clubs.  When  a  group  of  students 
decide  to  form  a  new  club,  they  appeal  to  the  Club  Com- 
mittee.    The  committee  investigates  the  matter  and  if  the 
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club  is   approved,   sees  to   it  that  a  faculty   adviser   is 
appointed  and  a  time  and  place  for  meeting  is  arranged. 

The  Morale  Committee  consists  of  the  presidents,  vice- 
presidents,  and  faculty  advisers  of  the  several  classes,  the 
chairman,  and  associate  chairman  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. It  is  the  office  of  this  committee  to  seek  to  better 
conditions  in  the  school  and  to  deal  especially  with  those 
problems  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  morale  of 
the  students.  The  opinions  of  individual  students  are 
given  due  consideration  at  the  meetings.  I  might  mention 
in  this  connection  that  there  recently  appeared  in  the 
Public  Opinion  Column  of  our  "  Norm  Flyer  "  (a  bi- 
monthly paper)  a  suggestion  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  editor,  to  create  in  the  school  a  Birthday 
Fund.  The  fund,  it  was  suggested,  was  to  be  used  to 
purchase  flowers  to  beautify  the  corridors  and  classrooms. 
The  matter  was  considered  by  the  morale  committee  and 
definite  plans  made  for  the  application  of  the  suggestion. 
The  plan  was  then  referred  to  the  executive  committee 
and  the  Birthday  Fund  is  now  an  existing  institution  at 
the  school. 

The  finances  of  the  school  are,  of  course,  handled  by 
an  appropriate  committee.  The  finance  committee  is  com- 
posed of  the  treasurers  of  all  school  organizations  and  is 
headed  by  the  faculty  treasurer.  The  committee  has  been 
doing  capital  work,  and,  as  a  result,  we  are  decidedly 
ahead  of  the  game  where  financial  status  is  concerned. 

It  would  be  interesting,  in  this  connection,  I  believe, 
to  view  our  sources  of  income.  There  are  of  course  several, 
but  I  would  like  merely  to  touch  on  the  chief  and  most 
interesting  source.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  musical 
clubs  of  the  school  (glee  club  and  orchestra)  to  produce 
an  annual  operetta.  Although  the  actual  coaching  of  the 
players  is  handled  by  members  of  the  faculty,  the  cos- 
tumes, stage  settings  and  properties  and  numerous  other 
phases  of  the  production  are  handled  by  student  commit- 
tees.    In    January,    the    clubs    gave    Willard    Spenser's 
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"  Miss  Bob  White  "  and  was  able  to  turn  over  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  fund  some  $600.00. 

There  are  at  present  two  school  publications,  "  The 
Norm,"  a  magazine  issued  twice  during  the  term,  and 
"  The  Norm  Flyer,"  a  bi-monthly  supplement  in  the  form 
of  a  newspaper.  The  members  of  the  two  staffs  meet 
with  the  secretaries  of  all  school  organizations  to  form 
the  publication  committee.  The  hard  work  of  the  com- 
mittee has  been  meeting  with  due  recognition.  In  com- 
petition at  the  Convention  of  the  National  Scholastic  Press 
Association  "  The  Norm  "  has,  in  two  successive  years, 
captured  first  and  second  prizes. 

Last,  but  by  far,  most  important  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees is  the  Executive  Committee.  The  personnel  of 
the  committee  includes  (a)  the  chairman,  associate  chair- 
man, assistant  associate  chairman,  and  secretary  of  the 
General  Assembly,  (b)  presidents  of  the  several  classes 
and  (c)  the  chairmen  of  all  special  committees.  The 
committee  meets  before  each  monthly  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  must  pass  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  various  committees  to  be  submitted  to  the  entire 
group.  In  matters  which  do  not  require  action  of  the 
whole  body,  the  Executive  Committee  is  the  final  au- 
thority. 

The  work  of  the  organization  is,  however,  far  from 
being  limited  to  the  fields  of  activity  intimated  in  the 
powers  of  the  standing  committees.  When  new  fields  are 
to  be  conquered,  an  effort,  at  least,  is  made  to  conquer 
them.  When  necessary  special  committees  are  appointed. 
For  example,  a  suggestion  was  made  to  procure  school 
stationery.  A  committee  was  appointed  and  the  sealed 
paper  is  now  ready  for  sale.  The  girls'  lockers  were 
reported  to  be  in  a  sorry  plight.  Conditions  were  mani- 
festly improved  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  special 
locker  committees.  The  organization,  in  its  short  exist- 
ence has  so  proved  its  efficiency  as  to  encourage  our  Prin- 
cipal to  turn  over  to  it,  problems  which  would  naturally 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  school  administration. 
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Let  me  illustrate.  At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly, 
our  chairman  (the  Principal  of  the  school)  called  to  our 
attention  the  problem  of  lateness.  A  student-faculty  com- 
mittee was  appointed  and  the  body  finally  worked  out  its 
own  solution,  even  going  so  far  as  to  alter  the  roster.  In 
the  long  run  the  remedy  was  far  more  effective,  coming 
from  the  body  than  if  it  had  been  imposed  from  without. 

We  believe  that  we  are  on  the  right  road  to  proper 
relationships  between  students  and  faculty.  Of  course 
much  remains  in  the  way  of  improvement.  But  we  feel, 
at  least,  that  we  have  broken  ground  in  the  right  direction. 

I,  personally,  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  put 
before  you  a  plan  of  school  government  in  which  I  firmly 
believe.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  school  I  represent,  that  some- 
thing in  our  plan  of  organization  may  offer  itself  as  a  sug- 
gestion to  you  in  solving  your  problems  of  government. 
Let  me  add  that  my  school  is  proud  and  happy  to  have 
been  invited  to  participate  in  this  conference. 

I  should  like  it  understood  that  our  General  Assembly 
is  little  more  than  a  year  old.  In  the  light  of  the  remark- 
able success  of  the  first  year,  it  is  the  hope  of  our  school 
that  the  coming  years  may  serve  still  further  to  prove  the 
mettle  of  our  plan  so  that  we  may  continue  to  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  problems  in  institutions  of  a  similar 
nature. 

33.  STUDENT-FACULTY  CO-OPERATION  AT  THE 
STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  TOWSON,  MARY- 
LAND. 

MISS  MARJORIE  GWYNN 

Secretary-Treasurer  of  Boarding  Student  Council 

Introductory  Remarks  by  the  Associate  Chairman,  Miss 
Minto:  All  the  Normal  Schools  we  have  heard  from  this 
morning  are  northern  schools.  Now  we  are  to  hear  from 
the  region  just  east  from  that  of  Barbara  Fritchie,  who 
lived  in  a  town  "  green-walled  by  the  hills  of  Maryland." 
The  Maryland  State  Normal  School  is  in  the  eastern  part 
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of  the  state  in  Towson,  a  suburb  of  the  state's  metropolis, 
Baltimore,  where  there  are  lower  rolling  hills.  Aside 
from  its  unique  location  this  institution  is  unique  in  sev- 
eral other  ways,  as  Miss  Marjorie  Gwynn  will  tell  you. 

Miss  Gwynn:  The  Senior  Class  of  the  Maryland  State 
Normal  School  at  Towson  has  sent  me  to  tell  you  all 
about  Normal  School — in  ten  minutes ! 

Eight  miles  from  Baltimore  on  the  York  Road,  the 
three  buildings  of  the  school  rise  from  a  gentle  slope.  The 
buildings  are  the  two>  dormitories  and  the  administration 
building,  all  of  true  Tudor  architecture.  We  students 
are  fond  of  believing  our  campus  the  most  beautiful  in 
Maryland. 

In  1924  the  Baltimore  City  Training  School  was 
merged  with  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School,  so  now 
we  have  two  classes  of  students — resident  and  day.  The 
proportion  is  about  four  hundred  seventy-two  resideut 
students  to  two  hundred  eighty  day  students.  The  county 
or  resident  students  come  from  the  twenty-three  counties 
of  Maryland  and  there  are  a  few  from  other  states.  The 
day  students  are  from  Baltimore. 

When  I  began  to  write  my  talk  for  today  all  whom  I 
asked  were  quite  sure  that  the  ideals  and  activities  of  the 
organization  of  their  particular  interests  should  be  ex- 
plained to  you  at  length.  This  of  course  would  be  an 
impossible  task,  so  in  order  that  you  might  know  the  rela- 
tionships of  the  organizations  at  the  Maryland  State  Nor- 
mal School  we  had  mimeographed  the  outlines  which  you 
have  in  your  hands, 

I  shall  tell  you  some  of  the  things  which  are  outstanding 
at  our  school  and  which  we  consider  are  signs  of  our  prog- 
ress. If  when  I  have  finished  there  are  any  questions 
about  anything  which  I  have  failed  to  tell  you,  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  try  to  answer  them. 

One  suggestion  which  I  found  everyone  quite  insistent 
about  was  "tell  them  about  our  handbook."  You  know 
we  took  the  idea  of  the  handbook  from  the  last  year's 
Conference.     The  "  little  yellow  book  "  is  a  phrase  often 
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heard  on  the  campus.  A  unique  feature  of  this  book  is  the 
calendar  in  the  back.  It  is  arranged  in  diary  fashion  and 
all  of  the  important  Normal  School  days  are  written  in — 
so  we  all  know  when  it  is  time  to  pay  our  dues  and  when 
Campus  Day  comes. 

If  you  were  coming  to  the  Maryland  State  Normal 
School  next  year  you  would  receive  one  of  these  during 
the  summer  and  you  would  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of 
information  contained  therein.  In  fact  one  student  sug- 
gested that  I  bring  300  of  the  little  books  up  here  and 
conduct  an  oral  reading  lesson  on  them  instead  of  making 
a  speech.  The  juniors  seem  better  able  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  new  environment  of  the  school  as  a  result  of 
having  these  books. 

The  need  to  have  the  new  students  from  small  schools 
adjust  themselves  to  the  surroundings  and  work  of  Normal 
School  was  met  this  year  by  having  the  juniors  come  two 
days  earlier  than  usual.  They,  with  the  faculty,  made  a 
tour  of  the  88-acre  plant ;  they  had  an  out-of-doors  supper 
with  the  teachers  and  got  acclimated  generally.  There 
was  a  standard  testing  program  in  fundamentals,  so  that 
those  who  were  weak  might  be  given  a  chance  to  improve 
early  in  their  Normal  School  career.  When  we  seniors 
came  back  two  days  later  we  were  a  little  bit  jealous  of  the 
way  in  which  the  juniors  semed  to  have  appropriated  the 
campus. 

Since  we  realize  the  value  of  a  close  understanding  of 
our  life  by  the  mothers  of  the  students,  we  had  the 
mothers  of  the  juniors  spend  a  week  end  at  the  dormi- 
tories. The  mothers  lived  in  the  same  rooms  with  their 
daughters,  ate  with  them,  met  with  them  and  played  with 
them.  This  was  one  of  the  loveliest  week  ends  we  have 
ever  had  at  Normal.  There  was  only  one  thing  wrong — 
we,  the  seniors,  couldn't  have  our  mothers  there  too. 

If  you  were  to  come  to  the  front  entrance  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Normal  School  and  inquire  for  the  student 
having  the  greatest  responsibility  there,  someone  would 
straightway  find  for  you  the  president  of  the   Student 
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Council.  We  have  a  very  active  system  of  student  co- 
operative government.  It  is  worked  on  a  basis  of  three 
councils.  There  is  the  General  Student  Council  which  is 
for  all  of  the  students  whether  day  or  resident.  The 
presidency  of  this  is  the  highest  office  held  by  a  student. 
We  have  had  some  fine  students  fill  this  office.  Some  of 
the  qualifications  necesslary  are  leadership,  tactfulness 
and  scholarship.  The  council  is  composed  of  president, 
vice-president,  secretary-treasurer  and  several  members 
at  large.  There  are  four  faculty  advisers  including  our 
principal  and  our  social  director.  There  is  the  utmost 
cooperation  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  work  together.  We 
can't  get  along  without  each  other;  at  least  that  is  what 
the  students  think  and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  the  faculty 
01  thinks  the  same  way  about  us. 

Meetings  are  held  monthly  during  assembly  time  when 
the  president  takes  charge.  The  duties  of  this  council 
are  manifold:  they  superintend  elections,  uphold  the 
I!  honor  system,  are  ready  at  all  times  to  lend  a  helping  hand 

to  fellow-students  and  to  present  their  wishes  to  the  coun- 
•».  cil  with  the  faculty  advisers.    This  council  is  the  students' 

mouthpiece,  so  to  speak. 

Subordinate  to  the  General  Council  there  are  the  Day 
,  Student  and  Boarding  Student  Councils.     It  is  obvious 

that  one  council  could  not  serve  the  needs  of  two  groups 
Jjj]  of  people  whose  interests  so  differ. 

The  Day  Student  Council  is  elected  by  the  day  students. 
It  takes  care  of  the  day  students'  problems  and  has  super- 
visory care  of  the  administration  building.  There  is  a 
rest-room  committee  appointed  by  this  council  which  is 
responsible  for  the  appearance  and  pleasantness  of  the 
rest-rooms. 

The  Boarding  Student  Council's  field  of  action  is  the 
dormitories.  There  are  two  dormitories,  Newell  and  Rich- 
mond Halls.  The  two  houses  have  each  a  student  presi- 
dent who  sits  with  the  councils.  Regular  meetings  are 
held  every  Monday  night.  Previous  to  these  the  president 
or    some    officer   has   conferred    with    the    social    direc- 
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tor  and  has  learned  her  plans.  As  a  disciplinary  group 
this  council  investigates  and  punishes  violations  of  living 
regulations.  As  leaders  in  promoting  the  social  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  boarding  students  through  the  social 
committee  this  council  helps  arrange  birthday  parties, 
Sunday  teas,  sing  songs  and  guest  nights.  It  also  has 
charge  of  the  half  hour  after  dinner  given  to  recreation. 
The  campus  committee  is  responsible  for  the  appearance 
of  the  campus  at  all  times.  The  dining  room  committee 
has  charge  of  decorating  the  dining  room  for  special  occa- 
sions, and  for  keeping  a  fine  social  atmosphere  in  the  din- 
ing room,  where  a  table  accommodates  six  students,  one  of 
whom  is  hostess.  Each  floor  of  the  house  has  a  student- 
proctor  who  is  responsible  for  noise,  lights,  and  light-cuts. 

I  could  not  adequately  represent  the  Maryland  State 
Normal  School  to  you  without  telling  you  of  our  social 
life  which  we  hold  to  very  high  standards.  There  are 
monthly  dances  to  which  the  girls  may  bring  escorts.  We 
have  a  Junior  and  a  Senior  Prom  of  which  we  are  justly 
proud.  Last  year  Twenty-six's  colors  were  red  and  gray, 
and  the  decorations  for  the  Senior  Prom  and  Banquet, 
carried  out  in  Spanish  moss  and  red  balloons,  were  very 
effective. 

There  is  a  monthly  birthday  party  for  all  students 
whose  birthdays  come  in  that  month  and  as  the  occasion 
calls  for  it  there  are  other  parties  such  as  the  Hallowe'en 
and  the  Easter  egg  dyeing  parties  and  our  never-to-be- 
forgotten  old  English  Christmas  dinner.  Everyone  comes 
to  this  dinner  in  costume  to  re-live  the  old  dinners  of  long 
ago.  We  have  the  boar's  head  and  the  peacock  pie  and  the 
plum-pudding,  with  high  table  of  lords  and  ladies  and  the 
long  lines  of  retainers.  This  is  a  charming  rite  which 
we  hope  to  make  a  tradition. 

In  our  athletic  program  .at  the  Normal  School  we  have 
made  a  step  forward  in  having  only  intra-mural  games 
for  girls.  This  has  just  been  begun  this  year.  The  boys 
still  play  other  schools,  their  small  number  making  intra- 
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mural  games  impossible.  This  year  we  have  many  new 
electives  such  as  dancing,  hiking,  tennis  and  track. 

Since  we  realize  the  necessity  of  extending  our  educa- 
tion beyond  the  confines  of  the  Normal  School,  for  the 
past  two  years  groups  of  Seniors  have  come  to  New  York 
and  spent  two  days  visiting  the  experimental  schools  here. 
They  come  back  much  inspired  and  very  talkative. 

We  have  a  monthly  school  paper,  the  Tower  Light. 
You  would  soon  see  the  appropriateness  of  the  name  if 
you  rode  up  the  York  Road  at  night  and  saw  the  light  in 
our  tower  illuminating  the  clock.  There  is  a  staff  of  stu- 
dents whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  the  faculty  member  spon- 
soring the  paper.  Articles  are  written  for  the  most  part 
by  our  students,  although  faculty  members  frequently 
send  us  contributions  and  are  quite  as  pleased  as  we  are 
to  see  their  creations  in  our  publication. 

A  custom  we  have  which,  I  believe,  is  not  general  to  all 
Normal  Schools  is  that  of  having  thirty  minutes  every 
day  when  all  of  the  students  and  many  of  the  faculty  come 
together  as  a  group.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  about  the 
many  different  and  enlightening  things  which  make  these 
assembly  periods  so  valuable.  They  include  lectures  of 
general  interest  by  outstanding  people,  music,  talks  by 
faculty  members,  departmental  days  and  student  coopera- 
tive government  and  other  organization  meetings.  One 
day  this  year  the  Fine  Arts  Department  brought  before 
the  school  through  an  assembly  their  work  in  which  three 
students  made  three  different  kinds  of  posters  explaining 
as  they  worked.  A  few  of  the  programs  which  come  to 
my  mind  are :  the  lecture  by  Patty  Hill,  the  one  by  Hughes 
Mearns,  and  the  one  by  the  Foreign  Students  from 
Columbia. 

Normal  School  has  an  honor  fraternity,  whose  objec- 
tives are  scholarship,  character  and  achievement,  and 
these  ideals  are  upheld  and  insisted  upon  constantly. 
Faculty  members  who  were  honor  students  in  their  respec- 
tive Alma  Maters  constitute  a  Senate  which  decided  on 
student  candidates  for  membership.    During  the  past  year 
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this  society  has  worked  with  the  D.  A.  R.  in  compiling 
Maryland  historical  material. 

I  have  told  you  something  of  the  beauty  of  our  campus. 
Would  you  like  to  know  how  the  students  make  definite 
contribution  to  this  beauty  ?  Every  spring  there  is  one 
whole  day  known  as  Campus  Day.  This  year  it  will  be 
next  Monday.  The  entire  student  body  and  faculty  spend 
the  day  in  improving  the  campus.  We  have  a  large  cam- 
pus of  eighty-eight  acres.  The  special  interest  this  year 
is  in  making  a  nature  trail  through  a  very  lonely  glen 
behind  the  school.  The  students  are  going  to  bring  back 
wild  flowers  from  their  home  localities  to  plant  along  the 
trail  so  that  we  may  have  all  parts  of  the  state  represented 
in  this  natural  garden. 

These  things  will  give  you  just  a  glimpse  of  our  life  at 
the  Maryland  State  Normal  School  which  we  students 
think  is  rich  and  full  and  challenging. 

34.  STUDENT-FACULTY  CO-OPERATION  AT  THE 
STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  WILLIMANTIC, 
CONNECTICUT. 

MISS    MARY    ELIZABETH    MAC  DONALD 

Student  Representative 

Introductory  Remarks  by  the  Associate  Chairman,  Miss 
Minto:  Through  miscarriage  of  the  mails,  information 
about  this  Conference  failed  to  reach  the  Normal  School 
at  Willimantic,  Connecticut,  until  three  days  ago.  We 
are  greatly  indebted  to  our  next  speaker  for  consenting  to 
take  part,  on  such  short  notice.  I  am  honored  to  present 
Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  MacDonald  of  Willimantic,  Con- 
necticut. 

Miss  MacDonald:  The  State  Normal  School  at  Willi- 
mantic, Connecticut,  has  a  student  body  of  something  over 
two  hundred  girls  of  a  very  fine  type.  It  has  a  two-year 
course,  offering  a  common  curriculum  to  all  students  the 
first  year  and  differentiated  curricula  the  second  year. 
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About  one-half  of  the  students  have  the  good  fortune  to 
live  in  our  beautiful  dormitory,  Residence  Hall,  the  others 
being  placed  in  private  families,  whose  homes  are  within 
a  short  distance  from  the  school. 

The  student  government  council  which  controls  the 
activities  of  the  student  body  is  composed  of  the  senior 
class  president,  ex-officio,  the  house  chairman  and  house 
president,  both  of  whom  are  seniors,  three  other  seniors, 
and  two  juniors,  all  of  whom  are  elected  by  popular  vote 
of  the  students.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  council  to  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  will  insure  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  girls.  The  girls  outside  of  Residence 
Hall  are  bound  by  the  same  rules  and  as  far  as  possible 
enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  those  in  the  dormitory. 

The  night  life  at  the  dormitory  is  very  pleasant.  Imme- 
diately after  dinner  the  girls  repair  to  the  living  room 
where  they  roll  up  the  rugs,  and  dance,  sing,  listen  in, 
until  the  seven-fifteen  bell  rings  for  study  period.  This 
lasts  until  nine-fifteen,  so  that  the  girls  have  until  ten 
o'clock  to  visit  and  have  parties.  All  lights  are  put  out  at 
ten-fifteen. 

The  proctors,  appointed  by  the  council  for  each  floor 
are  responsible  for  a  quiet  study  period.  The  council 
also  chooses  a  committee  to  plan  for  week-end  entertain- 
C  ments  and  activities. 

Our  Athletic  Association  is  an  organization  which 
includes  every  member  of  the  school.  It  provides  oppor- 
tunities for  the  physical  development  and  recreation  of  all 
those  taking  part  in  its  activities.  These  activities  are 
the  Hiking,  Tennis,  Swimming,  and  Basketball  Club, 
Letters  are  granted  for  Basketball  and  Swimming. 

The  Swimming  Club,  meeting  twice  a  week,  receives 
instructions  in  strokes  and  diving,  and  hold  an  annual 
swimming  contest  every  spring. 

Some  of  the  girls  in  the  Hiking  Club,  which  aims  to 
have  each  of  its  members  walk  one  hundred  miles  during 
the  school  year,  have  already  accomplished  a  distance  of 
seventy-two  miles. 
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The  Tennis  Club  is  active  during  the  spring  months. 
There  are  several  well  kept  courts  on  the  school  grounds. 
The  tennis  tournament  is  an  event  which  arouses  much 
interest  and  at  which  a  silver  cup  is  given. 

The  interclass  basketball  games  are  an  exciting  feature 
of  the  Basketball  Club.  This  club  provides  regular  prac- 
tice for  its  members  during  the  basketball  season. 

Another  student  organization  is  our  '22  Club,  a  dra- 
matic club  organized  for  the  purpose  of  reading,  inter- 
preting, and  acting  worthwhile  plays  for  fun  and  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  school  family.  This  club  has  been 
invited  to  furnish  programs  for  various  clubs  in  the  city. 
Their  project  at  present  is  to  equip  a  modern  Little 
Theatre. 

One  night  a  week  the  Art  Club  gathers  in  the  JSTormal 
School  to  work  out  kraft  problems.  The  program  this  year 
has  included  basketry,  enameling,  toy-making,  block- 
printing,  soap-carving,  etc.  The  urgency  of  demand  de- 
cided the  program,  the  choice  being  left  entirely  to  the 
members. 

Our  Debating  Club  sprang  out  of  a  discussion  in  the 
rural  education  class.  The  purpose  of  this  club  is  pri- 
marily to  learn  about  the  art  and  science  of  debate,  which 
necessarily  means  logical  thought  and  effective  expression. 

It  not  only  has  formal  debates  at  its  meetings  but  chal- 
lenges the  debaters  of  other  institutions. 

The  Literary  Club  affords  an  opportunity  to  those  who 
wish  to  keep  abreast  of  modern  fiction  through  discussion 
and  the  reviews  taken  up  at  its  meetings. 

Music  lovers  have  an  organization  which  includes  two 
activities,  a  Glee  Club  selected  by  competitive  test  and 
an  orchestra. 

All  of  these  clubs  meet  on  the  same  night  and  each  of 
them  sends  a  representative  to  a  central  committee  which 
also  includes  three  faculty  members.  This  committee  hns 
a  student  chairman.  Tt  arranges  for  our  weekly  assembly 
programs  which  are  provided  by  the  clubs,  and  prevents 
any  conflict  of  dates  which  may  arise  between  the  clubs. 
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There  are  several  other  activities  which  are  conducted 
by  no  particular  club  but  by  miscellaneous  groups  of 
students. 

Twice  a  year,  in  the  spring  and  in  the  fall,  the  students 
and  the  faculty  meet  at  a  picnic  on  Hosmer  Mountain. 
Here  a  field  day  program  is  followed  with  races  of  all 
kinds  and  a  thrilling  baseball  game  between  the  students 
and  the  faculty.  One  feature,  which  is  by  no  means  lack- 
ing in  interest,  is  the  topping  off  of  all  the  events  with  a 
hot  dog  roast. 

An  important  feature  of  the  Christinas  season  is  the 
candle  light  service  followed  by  carol  singing.  The  girls 
divide  themselves  into  groups,  each  accompanied  by  a 
faculty  member,  and  sing  carols  outside  the  windows  of 
the  hospital,  the  town  farm,  and  the  home  for  aged  people. 

Another  of  these  student  activities  is  the  annual  spring 
concert  to  which  the  girls  invite  their  friends.  The  entire 
2!  student  body  takes  part  in  this. 

An  event  which  is  looked  forward  to  with  great  enthu- 
siasm and  expectation  by  both  seniors  and  juniors,  is  the 
Junior  Frolic.  This  is  an  evening  of  rollicking  fun,  spon- 
taneous stunts  and  pure  nonsense. 

Last  year  the  present  senior  class  adopted  a  little  Ar- 
menian boy  whom  they  called  Norman.  They  not  only 
provided  for  this  child  all  last  year  but  had  a  party  this 
year  to  raise  money  for  a  gift  for  Norman.  In  a  recent 
letter  from  him  he  said,  "  I  am  very  grateful  to  my  Ameri- 
can benefactors,  and  I  am  learning  to  be  a  good  cobbler." 

Thus,  through  their  team  work,  cooperation,  and  the 
sinking  of  self  in  the  greater  interest  of  the  larger  group, 
the  students  at  Willimantic  are  growing  in  those  traits 
which  make  for  a  high  type  of  citizenship  and  service. 

35.  CLOSING  REMARKS  BY  THE  CHAIRMEN" 

Mr.  Cocks:  This  has  been  to  me  an  altogether  delight- 
ful occasion  and  a  most  profitable  program.  I  want  to 
personally  thank  the  young  men  who  have  helped  to  make 
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this  day  memorable  to  all  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
being  present. 

Miss  Minto:  And  I'm  jusit  as  proud  of  the  girls  who 
have  spoken  as  Mr.  Cocks  and  all  of  us  are  of  the  boys 
who  have  participated  in  this  program.  Let  me  thank  the 
audience  for  doing  the  unavoidable — for  giving  a  most 
unusual  response  to  each  and  every  speaker  who  appeared 
on  this  platform  this  morning. 

Dr.  Suhrie:  I  want  to  join  with  the  associate  chairmen 
in  thanking,  in  a  very  personal  way,  all  who  have  helped 
to  make  this  Student-Conference  a  success.  Young  men 
and  young  women,  we  are  proud  of  your  achievement. 
Some  of  us  who  have  long  been  attending  conferences 
know  that  the  addresses  made  this  morning  represent  a 
higher  standard  of  preparation  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
in  some  of  the  state  and  national  conferences  of  "  the 
elders,"  I  hope  you  will  go  back  to  your  several  schools  with 
a  message  of  helpfulness  and  good  cheer  for  your  student 
associates  and  a  word  of  thanks  to  your  faculty  and  your 
president  for  the  privilege  of  coming  to  such  a  gathering 
as  this.  I  confidently  expect  that  the  addresses  delivered 
this  morning  will  in  due  time  appear  in  print,  and  be  made 
available  to  your  school  associates.  But  in  the  meantime 
I  trust  you  who  have  spoken  or  others  in  your  stead  will 
report  back  to  the  student  body  in  each  of  the  schools  here 
represented  on  the  addresses  made  in  this  meeting.  Such 
reports  can  best  be  made  at  the  school  assembly  or  through 
the  columns  of  your  school  paper.  I  am  sure  you  will 
do  everything  you  can  to  capitalize  on  every  good  sugges- 
tion that  has  been  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  cooper- 
ative relationships  of  students  and  faculties  in  the  institu- 
tions you  represent. 

In  conclusion  let  me  tell  you  something  I  didn't  know 
when  I  was  your  age — that  a  school  is  just  as  good  as  the 
faculty  and  students  make  it.  I  like  the  Frances  Parker 
School  motto: 
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"  Not  what  we  take  from  this  school  but  what  we  bring 
to  it  makes  it  a  good  school  and  helps  us." 

I  hope  that  as  students  in  your  several  schools  working 
together  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  high  purposes 
which  the  faculty  have  in  mind  you  may  so  conduct  your- 
selves as  to  free  their  energies  so  that  they  may  give  their 
highest  service  to  you. 

My  greetings  as  chairman  of  this  student  conference, 
my  good  wishes  and  my  gratitude  to  your  friends  and  asso- 
ciates in  the  schools  you  represent. 

36.  STATEMENT  CONGESTING  THE  METHOD 
OF  FINANCING  THE  CONFEBENCE 

The  cost  of  printing  the  programs  for  the  Conference 
was  borne  by  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Experimental 
Study  of  Education. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Dean  John  W.  Withers  of  the 
School  of  Education  of  New  York  University  the  chair- 
man was  authorized  to  command  sufficient  clerical  service 
at  New  York  University  to  send  out  programs  announcing 
the  Conference,  to  carry  on  the  necessary  correspondence 
with  speakers  and  others  and  to  prepare  the  manuscript 
of  the  proceedings  for  the  printer.  The  necessary  postagc- 
for  the  mailing  of  programs,  letters,  etc.,  was  provided 
,«  by  New  York  University. 

The  sum  of  $85.31  was  contributed  by  persons  attend- 
ing the  conference  in  response  to  a  request  made  by  the 
chairman  at  the  Friday  morning  session.  This  was  suffi- 
cient to  cover  all  incidental  expenses  (above  the  cost  of 
tickets)  of  the  banquet  and  also  other  expenses  for  tele- 
grams, telephone  calls,  music,  etc.,  and  to  leave  a  surplus 
of  $7.83  in  the  treasury  to  be  applied  toward  the  expenses 
of  the  next  conference. 

No  speakers  received  compensation  for  services. 
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37.  STATEMENT  CONCERNING  THE  METHOD 
OF  SECURING  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ANNUAL 
SPRING  CONFERENCES  OF  NORMAL- 
SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS-COLLEGES 

Copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  1926  Spring  Confer- 
ence of  Normal-School  and  Teachers-Colleges  can  be 
secured  at  $1.20  apiece,  post  paid,  by  addressing  the  World 
Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-the-Hudson,  New  York. 
Copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  1927  Spring  Conference 
of  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges  can  be  secured 
at  $1.25  apiece,  post  paid,  by  addressing  The  Brandow 
Printing  Company,  Albany,  New  York.  Copies  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  1928  Spring  Conference  of  Normal 
Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges  will  be  off  the  press  in 
November,  1928,  and  can  be  secured  at  $1.25  apiece,  post 
paid,  by  addressing  the  Brandow  Printing  Company, 
Albany,  New  York. 
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THE  CALL  FOR  THE  CONFERENCE 

The  Third  Annual  Spring  Conference  of  Nor- 
mal Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges 

Under  the  Auspices  of 

The  Normal-School  and  Teachers-College  Section  of 

The  New  York  Society  for  the  Experimental 

Study  of  Education 

Hotel  Pennsylvania 

Thirty-third  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Thursday,  April  19,  Friday,  April  20, 
and  Saturday,  April  21,  1928 

PlJBPOSES  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

1.  To  promote  a  professional  acquaintance  among  per- 
sons having  a  common  professional  interest  in  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  teachers. 

2.  To  disseminate  information  concerning  prevailing 
policies  and  practices  of  all  teacher-training  institutions 
participating. 

3.  To  more  clearly  define  the  common  problems,  ad- 
ministrative and  instructional,  of  these  institutions. 

4.  To  lay  the  foundations  for  inter-institutional  cooper- 
ation in  the  solution  of  these  problems. 

5.  To  form  representative  committees  to  go  forward 
with  the  study  of  these  problems  and  to  make  report  at 
subsequent  meetings. 

Conference  Topics 

Suggestions  of  topics  to  form  the  basis  of  this  confer- 
ence have  come  from  many  sources.     The  topics  chosen 


include  those  in  which  there  seems  to  be  at  this  time  the 
most  widespread  interest  as  indicated  by  the  institutional 
representatives  who  constitute  the  Interstate  Executive 
Committee  of  this  Section  of  the  Society. 

Intensive  Character  of  Program 

The  topics  chosen  are  limited  in  scope  and  are  very 
sharply  defined.  Preparation  has  been  intensive;  reports 
will  be  compact;  general  discussions  will  be  pointed  and 
the  time  limits  set  down  in  connection  with  each  topic 
will  be  strictly  observed  by  the  speakers  (or  rigidly  en- 
forced by  the  chairman).  The  nature  of  many  of  the 
topics  included  in  this  program  is  such  as  to  call  for  treat- 
ment by  official  spokesmen  of  school  systems  and  institu- 
tions represented.  The  Conference  is  very  fortunate  in 
securing  acceptances  from  so  many  prominent  school  offi- 
cials and  professional  experts. 

Any  member  of  the  audience  may  ask  well  formulated, 
definite,  relevant  questions  at  the  points  indicated  in  the 
program.  A  stenographer  will  make  record  of  these  ques- 
tions and  in  so  far  as  time  does  not  permit  brief  and  ex- 
plicit oral  answers  during  the  conference  an  endeavor  will 
be  made  to  add  the  desired  answers  in  the  printed  pro- 
ceedings. 
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Conduct  of  the  Conference 

Every  officer,  every  speaker  and  every  auditor  should 
make  a  conscious  effort  to  contribute  something  very  sig- 
nificant to  the  success  of  the  Conference. 

1.  Let  every  auditor  be  in  his  seat  and  ready  to  help 
begin  each  session  strictly  on  time  and  without  confusion 
or  other  handicap  to  the  Chairman,  to  the  Speakers  or  to 
the  other  Auditors. 

2.  In  order  that  the  topics  may  be  presented  m  their 
'proper  sequence  let  every  speaker  be  on  time  and  seated 


in  the  front  of  the  hall  ready  to  respond  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay  when  called  upon. 

3.  Let  each  speaker  have  present  and  seated  in  the  front 
of  the  hall  a  properly  authorized  proxy  (supplied  with  a 
duplicate  copy  of  his  report)  and  ready  to  respond  on  time 
in  his  stead  if  he  should,  from  unavoidable  cause,  be 
absent  when  his  topic  is  called. 

4.  Let  everybody,  including  auditors  and  speakers, 
cheerfully  sustain  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Chairman  to 
enforce  the  time  limit  set  for  each  of  the  topics  in  the 
official  program  as  printed. 
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INTKODUCTION    AND    ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 

The  first  conference  of  administratve  officers  and  in- 
structional staff  members  of  normal  schools  and  teachers 
colleges  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 
to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Normal-School  and 
Teachers-College  Section  of  the  New  York  Society  for 
the  Experimental  Study  of  Education  assembled  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  in  New  York  City  on  May  14  and 
15,  1926.  The  proceedings  of  that  conference  were  pub- 
lished under  the  title  "  Problems  in  Teacher-Training  " 
by  the  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, 
New  York. 

A  second  spring  conference  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Penn- 
sylvania in  New  York  City  on  April  29  and  30,  1927, 
and  the  Proceedings  published  under  the  title  "  Problems 
in  Teacher-Training,  Volume  II,"  by  The  Brando  w 
Printing  Company,  Albany,  New  York. 

This  volume  is  a  record  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  third 
spring  conference  which  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsyl- 
vania in  New  York  City  on  April  19,  20  and  21,  1928. 
It  is  published  as  a  contribution  to  the  limited  body  of 
available  and  reliable  information  concerning  prevailing 
philosophy,  policy  and  practice  in  the  teacher-training 
institutions  participating  in  the  conference,  and  in  other 
teacher-training  institutions  of  New  England  and  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States. 

In  previous  years  the  programs  opened  on  Friday 
morning  and  were  concluded  at  noon  on  Saturday.  The 
Spring  Conference  of  1928  was  opened  on  Thursday 
morning  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  devote  a  full  day's 
attention  to  the  problem  of  "  The  Selection  of  Candidates 
for  Admission  to  Teacher-Training  Institutions."  This 
conference  was  able  to  command  for  the  first  time  at  this 
opening  day's  program  the  co-operation  of  state  and  city 


Directors  of  Secondary  Education,  of  High  School  Prin- 
cipals and  of  Vocational  Guidance  Directors  in  Secondary 
Schools  throughout  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States.  It  is  believed  that  the  contributions  they  made 
have  added  much  evidence  that  there  is  coming  to  be  a 
larger  measure  of  intelligent  and  whole  hearted  co-opera- 
tion between  high  schools  and  teacher-training  colleges  in 
safeguarding  the  selection  of  students  who  contemplate 
preparation  for  the  teaching  profession.  This  part  of 
the  report  should  be  read  with  more  interest. 

The  significant  feature  of  the  report  on  Thursday 
Evening's  Banquet  Program,  "  The  In-Service  Training 
of  Normal  School  and  Teachers  College  Staff  Members," 
is  the  fact  that  the  addresses  indicate  a  very  keen  desire 
on  the  part  of  professors  and  teachers  in  our  teacher- 
training  colleges  for  opportunities  to  take  steps  while  in 
service  toward  more  advanced  training  for  their  work. 
The  report  on  the  Friday's  program  on  "  The  Profession- 
alization  of  the  Curriculum  of  Teacher-Training  Institu- 
tions "  contains  much  that  will  tend  to  clarify  the  funda- 
mental distinctions  which  exist  between  the  arts  and 
science  college  and  the  teachers  college,  and  to  indicate 
the  importance  of  the  more  complete  professionalization 
of  the  program  of  studies  and  activities  in  teachers  col- 
leges through  the  maintenance  of  proper  relationships  be- 
tween the  subject  matter  departments  and  the  laboratory 
school  departments. 

The  report  of  addresses  made  on  the  program  of  Fri- 
day Evening  and  Saturday  Morning  which  addresses  were 
delivered  by  students  in  teacher-training  institutions  and 
on  topics  related  to  Student  Life  in  these  institutions  will, 
it  is  believed,  bring  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  faculty 
members  the  innumerable  ways  in  which  college  students 
can  help  and  want  to  help  in  enriching  college  life. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  record  of  the  addresses  delivered 
on  the  several  programs  may  be  helpful  to  the  many  who 
desired  to  attend  the  Conference  but  found  it  impossible 
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to  do  so  by  reason  of  the  distance,  the  time  or  the  expense 
involved  as  well  as  to  the  hundreds  who  were  privileged 
to  attend  and  desire  to  study  more  deliberately  the  reports 
and  proposals  made. 

The  Society  under  whose  auspices  these  conferences 
have  been  conducted  has  not  had  the  funds  to  publish 
these  proceedings.  The  executive  committee  has  had  to 
depend  solely  upon  advance  subscriptions  to  finance  the 
enterprise.  They  desire,  therefore,  to  express  their  sin- 
cere thanks  to  all  university  schools  of  education,  teach- 
ers colleges,  normal  schools  and  training  schools  as  well 
as  to  individual  members  of  faculties  in  such  institutions 
for  their  hearty  co-operation  in  making  possible  the  publi- 
cation of  this  volume. 

The  thanks  of  the  Executive  Committee  are  due  Mr. 
George  V.  Marais  of  the  Library  Staff  of  JSTew  York 
University  for  preparing  the  index  to  this  volume. 

In  conclusion  the  editor  wishes  to  thank  those  who  pre- 
pared and  delivered  addresses  to  the  conference  for  their 
promptness  and  for  their  very  evident  willingness  to  co- 
operate by  furnishing  manuscripts  for  publication. 

Ambrose  L.  Suhrie,  Editor 
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THURSDAY  MORNING  PROGRAM 

10  to  12  o'clock,  Small  Ball  Room,  Hotel  Pennsylvania 

Ambrose  L.   Suhrie,  Professor  of  Normal-School  and 

Teachers-College  Education,  New  York 

University,   Presiding 

MAJOR  TOPIC  I.  THE  SELECTION  OF  CANDI- 
DATES FOR  ADMISSION  TO  TEACHFR- 
TRAINING  INSTITUTIONS 

1.  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  BY  THE  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

In  1926  in  the  month  of  May  and  last  year  in  the 
month  of  April  successful  conferences  of  normal  school 
and  teachers  college  officers  and  staff  members  were  held 
at  this  hotel  under  the  auspices  of  the  Normal-School 
and  Teachers-College  section  of  this  Society.  The  char- 
acter of  the  program  prepared  for  this  the  third  annual 
conference  and  the  response  which  it  is  certain  to  have 
give  us  assurance  that  this  is  to  he  a  far  more  notable 
conference  than  either  of  the  previous  meetings.  During 
the  first  and  second  years  of  this  undertaking  the  enter- 
prise maintained  a  somewhat  precarious  existence.  The 
assurances  of  sustained  interest  and  of  voluntary  support 
that  have  come  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  this  year  have  led  your  Chairman  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  development  of  organization  in  its 
annual  meetings  has  passed  the  experimental  stage.  We 
open  the  first  session  this  morning  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices.  The  specific  topic  chosen  for  this 
morning  makes  a  definite  appeal  to  a  limited  number  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  selection  and  training  of 
teachers  for  our  public  schools.  We  have  therefore  lim- 
ited our  invitation  for  this  session  to  (1)  superintendents 
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of  schools,  high  school  principals  and  vocational  guidance 
directors  and  (2)  to  officers,  members  of  admission  com- 
mittees and  department  heads  in  teacher-training  insti- 
tutions. It  is  evident  that  the  State  Commissioners  of 
Education  throughout  New  England  and  the  Middle  At- 
lantic States,  the  City  and  County  Superintendents,  the 
State  and  City  Directors  of  teacher-training  and  the 
officers  from  individual  teacher-training  institutions  are 
here  in  representative  numbers  from  all  these  states. 
Now  let  us  address  ourselves  seriously  throughout  the 
sessions  of  this  morning  and  this  afternoon  to  the  co- 
operative study  of  those  problems  which  have  to  do  with 
the  recruitment  and  selection  of  the  best  possible  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  our  teacher  training  colleges. 

Among  the  scores  of  men  and  women  who  have  been 
laboring  for  the  success  of  these  annual  conferences  no 
single  individual  deserves  more  credit  than  Dr.  John  S. 
Roberts,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  New  York 
City,  who  is  in  immediate  charge  of  the  three  municipal 
teacher-training  institutions  of  this  city.  It  gives  me. 
great  pleasure  to  present  him  to  this  conference  for  an 
informal  word  of  welcome. 

2.  A  WORD  OF  WELCOME 

JOHN   S.   ROBEBTS 

District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  welcome  you.  We  are  always 
glad  to  have  you  visit  the  schools  of  New  York  City. 
No  introductory  letter  is  necessary;  just  present  yourself 
to  the  office  of  the  Principal.  He  or  she  will  be  glad  to 
have  you  come.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  come  to  500  Park 
Avenue  to  our  offices  and  we  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  what 
our  best  vocational  schools,  what  our  best  high  schools, 
what  our  best  training  schools  have  and  where  you  may 
find  them.  I  am  sure  that  this  city  is  able  to  present  every 
type  and  kind  of  education  which  should  be  of  interest 
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to  any  and  all  of  you.  Physically  handicapped  and  men- 
tally weak  children  are  all  taken  care  of  by  special  schools. 
Because  a  child  is  subnormal  we  should  not  neglect  it 
or  forget  to  provide  for  its  education  and  further  de- 
velopment. 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  is  willing  to 
give  you  any  information  it  may  have  and  any  and  all 
publications  of  researches  and  studies  are  at  your  disposal 
for  the  asking. 

For  practical  reasons  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the 
outcome  of  today's  discussions.  I  regret  exceedingly  that 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  remain  with  you  throughout  the 
session,  but  I  am  coming  to  the  Banquet  this  evening 
and  I  expect  to  get  full  reports  on  the  discussions  which 
will  take  place  today  for  representatives  of  all  our  schools 
here  in  New  York  City  will  be  in  attendance  throughout 
the  day  and  they  will  summarize  for  me  those  suggestions 
which  will  have  value  for  us  here  in  New  York  City. 

I  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  speaking  this  word  of 
greeting  and  I  wish  for  you  a  very  profitable  meeting. 

The  Chairman:  Dr.  Roberts  holds  a  position  of  high 
responsibility  in  the  New  York  School  System  as  the 
immediate  lieutenant  of  the  Superintendent  and  if  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  leave  before  the  session  is  over,  I 
am  sure  we  will  have  to  excuse  him,  though  we  will  do 
so  reluctantly. 

If  there  were  time  to  have  a  roll  call  you  would  be 
greatly  surprised  at  the  large  geographical  area  from 
which  representatives  have  come.  Every  state  in  New 
England  is  represented.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  represented.  Still  other  delegates  are  here  from  al- 
most every  section  of  the  country.  Larger  groups  of  dele- 
gates will  be  in  the  Conference  to-morrow  from  many 
distant  places. 

Now  we  will  begin  our  regular  program. 
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3.  WHAT  CONSIDERATIONS  JUSTIFY  THE 
POLICY  OF  LIMITING  THE  NUMBER  OF 
STUDENTS  ADMITTED  TO  PUBLIC  TEACH- 
ER TRAINING  INSTITUTIONS  ? 

a.  In  a  State  School  System 

ALFRED   D.    SIMPSON 

State  Director  of  Teacher-Training,  Connecticut 

Responsibility  for  education  rests  with,  the  state, — a 
fact  which  is  too  well  established  to  require  development. 
Some  phases  of  education  the  state  chooses  to  delegate  to 
local  administrative  units,  either  with  or  without  con- 
trols ;  other  phases  the  state  itself  chooses  to  offer  directly 
and  thereby  both  administer  and  control  the  offering.  Of 
#*  the  latter  teacher  preparation  is  a  conspicuous  example. 

In  teacher  preparation, — when  viewed  as  assigned  to  the 
present  speaker — the  state  itself  becomes  the  administra- 
tive unit,  and  designates  some  state-unit  agency,  such  as 
a  State  Board  of  Education  or  State  Department  of 
Education  to  be  responsible  for  administration. 

The  initial  justification  for  the  limitation  of  enrolments 
in  State  Teacher  Training  Institutions  seems  to  be  in- 
herent in  the  state's  responsibility  for  this  phase  of  edu- 
cation. In  other  words,  responsibility  carries  with  it 
the  right,  if  not  indeed  the  obligation,  to  control.  Were 
the  state  to  delegate  the  function  of  teacher  training  to  a 
subsidiary  administrative  unit,  it  might  delegate  or  it 
might  reserve  certain  controls,  as  it  does,  for  example, 
in  elementary  education,  but  it  could  not  delegate  its 
responsibility.  Here,  however,  we  are  concerned  for  the 
most  part  with  an  undelegated  function,  though,  of  course, 
one  which  under  certain  conditions  may  also  be  locally 
exercised.  The  regulation  of  enrolments  is  one  phase  of 
the  function  of  teacher  preparation,  and,  as  such,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  state. 
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Having  developed  briefly  the  initial  right  of  the  state 
to  control  and  therefore  to  limit  enrolments  let  us  pro- 
ceed to  three  basic  considerations. 

1.  Entrance  to  a  state  teacher-training  institution  is  a 
privilege  and  not  a  right.  The  state  has  a  right  to  select 
the  persons  upon  whom  it  will  expend  public  money  to 
train  in  order  to  prepare  them  to  teach.  Up  to  certain 
ages  every  state  requires  by  law  children  to  attend  school. 
Even  beyond  these  ages  most  states  assure  children  the 
right  of  school  opportunity.  In  order  to  carry  out  these 
requirements  and  to  grant  these  rights,  the  state  must 
have  teachers.  Providing  teachers,  therefore,  becomes  a 
governmental  duty,  and  this  the  state  undertakes.  In  so 
doing,  however,  the  state  chooses  how  it  will  carry  out  its 
duty.  The  exercise  of  this  governmental  duty  does  not 
commit  the  state  to  the  professional  preparation  of  any 
who  choose  to  be  so  prepared.  On  the  contrary  the  exer- 
cise of  the  governmental  duty  commits  the  state  to  the 
selection  of  those  whom  it  will  prepare  for  teaching.  The 
preparation  is  a  privilege  to  be  granted,  not  a  right  to 
be  demanded. 

2.  Limitation  of  enrolments  in  teacher-training  insti- 
tutions through  selective  admissions  appears  to  promise  a 
salutary  effect  upon  the  state  and  in  turn  upon  the  nation. 
Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  course  of  the  development  of 
public  education  in  the  United  States  we  have  come  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  salutary  effect  of  education  upon  the 
country,  even  beyond  the  fondest  anticipations  of  certain 
of  our  founders  ?  An  educated  citizenship  has  been  found 
imperative ;  and  in  the  process  of  assuring  this,  emphasis 
has  been  upon  better  and  better  schools.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  generally  accepted  that  better  and  better  teachers 
are  essential  to  this  end.  A  part  of  the  process  of  secur- 
ing better  teachers  is  the  selection  of  better  educands  for 
the  process  of  professional  education  that  these  in  turn 
may  in  the  most  salutary  way  assign  their  influence  to 
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the  education  of  boys  and  girls,  the  citizens  of  today  and 
tomorrow. 

3.  With  its  seed  planted  long  years  ago  there  is  also 
rapidly  growing  a  sense  of  the  state's  ethical  responsi- 
bility for  the  education  of  children.  This  is  found  in 
the  demand  not  only  for  an  equalization  of  educational 
opportunity  but  also  for  an  improving  education.  There 
is  every  evidence  that  the  state  feels  that  it  owes  this  to 
its  wards.  Since,  short  of  infinity,  ethical  responsibility 
must  be  dynamic,  in  education  there  must  be  progress. 
An  improved  education,  then,  necessitating  more  effective 
guides  in  the  process,  brings  us  again,  though  on  another 
plane,  to  a  limitation  in  the  teaching  personnel. 

The  problem  of  equalization  touches  every  phase  of 
education  and  here  it  touches  teacher  preparation.  In  so 
C  ;  f ar  as  there  is  a  wide  range  in  the  abilities  of  teachers 

there  will  be  more  or  less  of  inequality.  In  so  far  as  the 
lower  range  in  the  teacher's  ability  is  below  a  necessary 
minimum  there  will  be  an  inequity  in  the  educational 
opportunity  of  those  children  who  come  within  the  influ- 
ence of  that  teacher.  Of  inequality  there  must  always  be 
a  measure;  inequity,  there  need  not  be.  The  true  con- 
notation of  "  an  equality  of  educational  opportunity  "  is 
equity  and  this  goal  not  only  justifies  but  also  demands 
a  most  careful  selection  of  prospective  teachers. 

Thus,  while  there  are  other  considerations  which  press 
their  cogent  claims,  it  is  my  contention  that,  with  the 
state  admittedly  responsible  for  education,  it  is  not  only 
justifiable  but  also  essential  upon  legal,  civic  and  ethical 
grounds  to  effect  a  limitation  of  enrolments  in  state 
teacher-training  institutions. 

While  the  question  before  us  is  the  justifiability  of 
limitation  this  seems  none  other  than  a  question  of  the 
justification  for  selecting  the  personnel  to  be  prepared  for 
teaching.  Limitation  and  selection  are  parts  of  the  same 
problem,  though  their  techniques  are  different.  When 
you  justify  one  you  justify  the  other.     Probably  no  one 
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would  claim  that  there  could  be  any  wisdom  in  limitation 
unless  this  be  secured  through  a  selective  process.  All 
that  has  been  said  of  limitation  refers  equally  well  to 
selection.  Therefore  when  we  speak  of  limitation  let  us 
mean  selection.  This  will  raise  our  discussion  to  a  more 
pertinent  plane. 

As  the  whole  process  of  education  is  selective,  pur- 
posed or  unpurposed,  even  more  so  is  teacher  preparation. 
In  fact  purposed  selection  in  teacher  preparation  has  been 
practised  for  years — so  long  that  it  may  be  accepted  as 
traditional. 

To  wit  we  have  age  limits,  moral  qualifications  and  a 
prerequisite  amount  of  school  attendance.  These  have 
been  accepted.  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  the  more 
meaningful  and  purposive  proposals  of  selection  that  an 
issue  is  raised.  Age  limitations  and  amounts  of  pre- 
schooling,  as  administered,  have  been  objective.  Moral 
affidavits  and  even  health  affidavits,  while  subjective,  have 
been  so  easily  securable  that  there  was  no  cause  for  an 
issue.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  real  attempts  at  selec- 
tion and  if  we  knew  more  about  how  to  select  we  would 
find  more  selectivity  in  enrolment.  When  we  get  the 
means  the  question  as  to  our  justification  for  exercising 
them  will  disappear. 

b.  In  a  City  School  System 

CARROLL  T>.    REED 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

1.  The  history  of  the  Bridgeport  school  system  proves 
that  the  city  desires  to  train  its  own  teachers  and  is  willing 
to  tax  itself  for  that  purpose. 

2.  The  present  state  of  supply  and  demand  in  the 
teaching  corps  of  Bridgeport  is  such  that  we  need  approxi- 
mately forty  new  teachers  each  year  in  the  elementary 
grades  and  no  more. 

3.  The  training  of  more  than  this  number  of  high  school 
graduates  at  public  expense  would  result  in  many  girls 
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going  without  positions  and  would  constitute  a  source  of 
waste  in  money  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  of  time 
and  money  by  students  unable  to  secure  positions  for 
which  they  have  been  trained. 

4.  The  money  which  the  city  invests  in  the  training  of 
teachers  should  come  back  to  the  city  in  teaching  service 
of  a  high  standard.  This  can  be  accomplished  only  when 
the  graduates  of  our  City  Normal  School  give  promise 
of  becoming  teachers  of  a  very  high  order  and  are  placed 
as  teachers  in  the  city  school  system. 

5.  For  the  benefit  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  Bridgeport 
we  need  the  best  possible  material  in  the  teaching  ranks. 

6.  The  quality  of  the  teaching  material  in  Bridgeport 
can  be  kept  at  high  standard  by  picking  only  the  most 
promising  from  the  graduates  of  the  high  schools. 

4.  AS  A  BASIS  FOR  DETERMINING  THE  NUM- 
BER OF  STUDENTS  THAT  SHOULD  BE  AD- 
MITTED TO  THE  PUBLIC  TEACHER- 
TRAINING  INSTITUTIONS  OF  A  STATE, 
WHAT  SPECIFIC  INFORMATION  IS 
NEEDED  CONCERNING:  (1)  THE  NUMBER 
OF  TEACHERS  REQUIRED  ANNUALLY  FOR 
REPLACEMENT  IN  EACH  GRADE  OR 
LEVEL  OF  SERVICE;  AND  (2)  THE  SUPPLY 
OF  TEACHERS  AVAILABLE  FROM  ALL  POS- 
SIBLE SOURCES  ? 


a.  In  a  State   School   System   (in  New  Jersey,   for 
example) 

M.   R.    TRABTJE 

Director,  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  University  of 

North  Carolina,  and  Special  Collaborator  {1921-28) 

in  the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 

Education 

The  question  proposed  by  our  program  maker  may  be 
given  the  following  general  answer:  "Each  state  should 
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find  and  use  constantly  every  item  of  information  obtain- 
able regarding  both  the  demand  for  and  the  supply  of 
trained  teachers."  Where  teacher  training  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  legislature,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
intelligently  formulated  policies  and  programs  of  devel- 
opment to  appear  very  infrequently.  But  where  the  state 
department  of  education  has  a  voice  in  the  formulation  of 
policies  and  budgets,  no  item  of  information  regarding 
the  supply  and  the  demand  for  teachers  is  too  small  for 
serious  consideration. 

In  these  days  when  the  demands  of  life  and  of  society 
are  changing  so  rapidly,  it  is  not  possible  for  any  teacher 
or  administrator  to  set  up  a  perfect  and  finished  program 
for  training  any  type  of  person,  least  of  all  for  training 
public  school  teachers.  At  any  given  moment  one  must 
use  thoughtfully  the  fullest  information  at  hand,  but  at 
the  same  time  one  must  be  seeking  earnestly  and  intelli- 
gently for  fuller  and  more  reliable  data  on  which  to 
modify  and  adapt  his  program.  In  other  words,  although 
we  have  assembled  in  New  Jersey  various  sets  of  data 
and  reports  'On  which  to  formulate  a  program  of  teacher 
training,  we  do  not  feel  that  we  have  completed  the  job 
or  that  it  ever  will  be  finished.  We  are  quite  certain 
that  in  your  state  there  are  factors  which  would  need 
much  more .  attention  than  we  have  given  them  in  New 
Jersey,  and  that  we  may  have  given  greater  attention  and 
weight  to  certain  factors  that  should  be  given  much  less 
consideration  in  your  situation.  All  I  can  do  now  is  to 
tell  you  a  few  of  the  lines  of  evidence  employed  by  the 
commissioner  in  formulating  his  program,  but  you  must 
recognize,  as  we  do,  that  our  studies  are  merely  the  initial 
steps  in  a  continuous  process  of  investigation  and  program 
building. 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  past,  espe- 
cially in  the  more  recent  past,  are  the  best  indications 
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available  of  the  types  of  changes  that  are  likely  to  occur 
in  the  near  future.  Since  we  have  many  different  types 
of  data  regarding  the  demand  for  and  the  supply  of 
trained  teachers  in  New  Jersey,  we  must  consider  all  the 
facts  available  and  not  confine  ourselves  to  any  one  set 
of  statistics.  This  use  of  several  bases  for  estimating 
future  needs  should  strengthen  rather  than  weaken  the 
conviction  that  these  needs  will  be  real  and  important. 

Although  the  elementary  school  grades  and  the  sec- 
ondary school  grades  are  affected  by  the  same  types  of 
factors,  the  weights  of  these  factors  differ  significantly 
at  the  two  levels.  For  each  type  of  study  concerned  with 
elementary  school  teachers,  we  have  made  a  corresponding 
study  of  high  school  teachers,  but  in  order  to  avoid 
confusion  in  this  brief  report  I  shall  indicate  only  a  few 
of  the  studies  of  the  supply  and  demand  for  elementary 
school  teachers. 

One  line  of  argument  regarding  the  demand  for  teach- 
ers is  found  in  the  increasing  enrolments  of  pupils. 
From  1911-12  to  1925-26,  the  enrollment  in  the  elemen- 
tary grades  of  New  Jersey  increased  annually  by  from 
three  to  twenty  thousand  pupils.  The  mean  annual  in- 
crease was  13,845  (2.70%),  and  the  median  annual 
increase  14,574  (2.73%).  During  the  last  five  years  of 
the  period  considered,  the  mean  annual  increase  was 
15,111  (2.61%).  These  facts  lead  one  to  feel  that  an 
annual  increase  of  14,500  in  enrolment  may  safely  be 
predicted  as  a  minimum,  while  an  annual  increase  of 
2.7%  must  be  considered  as  a  possibility.  Using  these 
two  factors  as  a  basis  for  predictions,  one  may  estimate 
that  in  the  year  1936-37  New  Jersey  will  enroll  in  the 
public  elementary  schools  at  least  783,053,  and  perhaps 
as  many  as  835,889  pupils. 

During  the  school  year  1919-20  there  were  thirty-eight 
elementary  school  pupils  enrolled  for  each  elementary 
school  teacher  employed,  but  the  number  of  pupils  per 
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teacher  has  steadily  declined  since  that  time  until  in 
1925-26  there  were  only  thirty-five  and  a  half  pupils  per 
teacher.  Recent  scientific  studies  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  present  ratio,  thirty-five  pupils  per  teacher,  is  satis- 
factory. Using  this  ratio  as  a  basis,  we  estimate  from 
our  predicted  enrolments  that  New  Jersey  will  require 
in  the  year  1936-37  a  minimum  of  22,373  or  a  maximum 
of  23,883  elementary  grade  teachers. 

Another  line  of  argument  regarding  the  growing  de- 
mand for  teachers  may  be  found  in  the  records  of  increase 
in  the  number  of  teachers  employed.  The  mean  increase 
in  the  number  of  elementary  school  teachers  from  1912 
to  1926  was  440  (or  3.45%)  annually,  while  the  median 
annual  increase  was  415  (or  3.7%).  During  the  last 
five  years  of  the  period  the  mean  annual  increase  was 
589  (or  4.1%).  A  conservative  estimate  of  annual 
growth  in  the  next  few  years  would  therefore  be  500  teach- 
ers annually  as  a  minimum,  or  3.7%  as  a  maximum. 
Based  on  these  factors,  we  may  predict  as  a  minimum 
21,725,  and  as  a  maximum  24,317  public  elementary 
school  teachers  employed  in  New  Jersey  in  the  year 
1936-37.  These  estimates  vary  by  only  a  few  hundred 
teachers  from  those  made  by  considering  the  elementary 
school  enrolments.  As  a  consequence,  New  Jersey  should 
anticipate  the  employment  in  1936-37  of  from  22,000  to 
24,000  teachers  for  grades  below  the  ninth. 

The  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed does  not  give  an  accurate  index  of  the  number  a 
state  must  train.  By  the  aid  of  data  supplied  by  city 
and  county  superintendents,  two  studies  have  been  con- 
ducted by  the  state  department  of  the  supply  and  demand 
for  teachers  new  to  the  school  systems  in  which  they  were 
working,  the  one  study  covering  the  year  1925-26  and 
the  other  dealing  with  the  year  1927-28.     The  facts  re- 
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vealed  regarding  the  sources  of  need  for  new  elementary 
school  teachers  during  these  two  years  are  as  follows: 

Source  of  Need  %  in  1925-26     %  in  1926-27 

Growth  in  attendance 25.6  26.1 

Transfers  to  other   schools  in 

New  Jersey 25 .4  26 . 6 

Transfers  to  other  schools ....  14 . 1  12.8 

Married   17.1  15.8 

Entered  other  vocation 8.3  13.2 

Died  or  retired 6.3  4.1 

Miscellaneous    3.3  1.4. 

The  sources  from  which  the  2,688  vacancies  in  local 
elementary  schools  were  filled  during  the  present  school 
year  are  as  follows: 

Source  of  Supply  in  1927  Per  cent 

Graduates  1ST.  J.  State  Normal  Schools 30. 6 

e tl                    Graduates  of  other  schools  in  N.  J 3.3 

m-                    Graduates  of  normal  schools  in  other  states 7.5 

Graduates  of  other  schools  in  other  states 4.1 

Summer  school  certification 3.3 

n  


£'                          Total   from   schools 49 . 3 

Transfers  from  other  schools  in  N.  J 24 . 9 

Transfers  from  schools  outside  N.  J 18. 5 

Returned  to  teaching  from  other  occupations.  ...  7.3 

These  proportions  agree  quite  well  with  those  found  in 
1925-26  and  may  he  safely  used  as  hases  for  predictions. 
New  Jersey  attracted  last  autumn  310  elementary  school 
teachers  who  had  just  graduated  from  schools  in  other 
states  and  490  who  had  obtained  experience  in  other 
states.  There  is  no  obvious  reason  why  the  state  should 
not  continue  to  attract  annually  by  its  relatively  high 
salaries  at  least  750  elementary  school  teachers  from  other 
states. 
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The  proportion  of  elementary  school  teachers  who  were 
new  to  the  New  Jersey  system  has  increased  steadily 
from  12.9%  of  the  total  number  in  1915-16  to  15.7%  in 
1919-20  and  18.3%  in  1925-26.  A  very  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  proportion  of  the  total  number  to  be  recruited 
each  year  is  14. 7%.  In  a  similar  manner,  we  have  esti- 
mated conservatively  from  our  past  experience  that  500 
of  these  positions  may  be  filled  annually  by  transfers 
from  other  schools  in  New  Jersey  and  that  4.5%  of  the 
total  number  of  positions  may  be  filled  by  persons  who 
are  returning  to  teaching  after  having  spent  the  previous 
year  in  other  occupations.  Using  these  factors  upon  the 
estimates  of  the  total  number  of  elementary  school  teach- 
ers to  be  required  produces  the  predictions  given  in  the 
final  column  of  the  following  table  for  the  number  of 
teachers  to  be  trained  each  year  by  the  state  normal 
schools  of  New  Jersey. 


School 

Estimated 

14.7% 

From 

From 

4.5% 

To  Be 

Year 

Total 

New 

Outside 

N.  J. 
Positions 

Returns 

Trained 

1926-27... 

16,890 

2,480 

750 

500 

112 

1,118 

1927-28... 

17,500 

2,570 

750 

500 

116 

1,204 

1928-29. . . 

18,130 

2,665 

750 

500 

120 

1,295 

1929-30. . . 

18,785 

2,760 

750 

500 

124 

1,386 

1930-31... 

19,460 

2,860 

750 

500 

129 

1,481 

1931-32... 

20,160 

2,965 

750 

500 

133 

1,582 

1932-33... 

20,885 

3,070 

750 

500 

138 

1,682 

1933-34... 

21,640 

3,180 

750 

500 

143 

1.787 

1934-35... 

22,415 

3,295 

750 

500 

148 

1,897 

1935-36... 

23,225 

3,410 

750 

500 

153 

2,007 

1936-37... 

24,060 

3,535 

750 

500 

159 

2,129 

These  predictions  differ  very  little  from  those  made 
last  year  by  Dr.  Gamble  and  published  by  Commissioner 
Logan.  The  significant  fact  is  that  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  knows  definitely,  from  these  and  other  studies, 
that  it  will  need  to  train  more  than  two  thousand  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  annually  within  a  few  years.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  foresee  such  needs  and  to  make 
provision  for  them,  and  such  needs  can  be  clearly  fore- 
seen in  no  other  way  than  through  a  constant  study  of 
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every  item  of  evidence  available  regarding  the  present 
needs  and  sources  of  supply. 

May  one  assume  that  growth  in  the  number  of  elemen- 
tary school  teachers  to  he  required  in  the  future  will  be 
at  the  same  rate  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  ?  If  so,  should 
one  use  the  average  annual  number  or  the  average  annual 
per  cent  of  growth? 

Data  presented  by  the  three  lines  are  for  predicted 
growth  in  the  number  of  elementary  school  teachers  re- 
quired in  New  Jersey. 

The  number  of  teachers — an  average  of  the  annual  in- 
crease we  have  500  new  teachers  each  year.  That  is 
represented  by  the  lower  line  on  the  page.  If  you 
calculate  the  average  percentage  3.7%,  24,000  would  be 
needed  in  1936-37.  The  number  that  we  will  most  likely 
need  is  represented  by  the  middle  line,  approximately 
24,000. 


b.  In"  a  Citt  School   System    (Philadelphia,   for  ex- 
ample) 

ARMAND    J.    GEESON 


f"ll  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

By  way  of  preliminary  statement,  I  wish  to  mention 
that  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School  offers  a  two-year 
training  course  and  attempts  in  that  time  to  prepare 
teachers  for  service  in  the  Kindergartens  and  in  Grades 
One  to  Six  of  the  elementary  schools.  For  a  long  time 
it  has  been  generally  recognized  that  two  years  is  too 
short  a  period  for  this  preparation.  The  Board  of  Public 
Education,  at  its  meeting  last  month,  took  action  extend- 
ing the  Normal  School  course  to  three  years,  this  exten- 
sion to  take  effect  for  the  class  entering  the  school  in 
February  1929. 

It  should  be  noted  further  that  well  over  90%  of  the 
teacher  group  are  the  product  of  the  local  training  school, 
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a  relatively  small  number  finding  their  way  into  the  sys- 
tem by  way  of  our  annual  examination  plan.  A  final 
significant  fact  which  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  dis- 
cussion is  that  all  appointments  to  teaching  positions 
in  Philadelphia  are  made  absolutely  in  order  of  standing 
from  eligible  lists;  this  is  a  provision  of  the  State  law 
and  is  meticulously  observed  in  the  Philadelphia  schools. 
Theoretically,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  should 
be  sufficient  to  keep  the  output  of  our  training  school 
limited  to  the  needs  of  the  school  system.  Indeed,  over 
long  periods  of  time  it  might  work  out  this  way,  since 
the  presence  of  a  long  list  of  applicants  will  tend  to  dis- 
courage others  from  entering  the  field,  and  at  times  of 
teacher  scarcity  the  relatively  greater  opportunity  for 
appointment  will  tend  to  attract  a  larger  number  of  can- 
didates. Practically,  however,  this  is  not  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem  of  teacher  supply.  The  present 
rapid  increase  of  our  secondary  school  output  with  a 
corresponding  shrinking  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
grades  means  that  just  at  the  time  that  we  have  a  larger 
available  group  knocking  at  the  gates  of  the  profession 
there  is  a  tendency  to  cut  down  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment in  the  elementary  field.  In  Philadelphia  in  recent 
years  the  records  show  a  definite  decrease  in  the  number 
of  teachers  assigned  to  elementary  positions.  In  1924- 
1925  there  were  460  such  assignments;  in  1925-192G 
there  were  312 ;  in  1926-1927  there  were  308 ;  in  1927- 
1928  there  will  have  been  fewer  than  250.  This  may  be 
partly  the  result  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  junior  high 
school  movement  in  Philadelphia,  which  at  the  present 
time  cares  for  more  than  50%  of  our  7th  and  8th  Grade 
pupilage  in  definitely  organized  junior  high  schools. 
There  is  also  evident  an  increased  tendency  for  teachers 
to  remain  in  the  service,  partly  because  of  the  poorer 
economic  opportunities  outside  of  the  Public  School  Sys- 
tem, and  partly  as  a  result  of  our  recently  improved 
salary  schedule. 
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Another  very  serious  argument  against  unlimited  reli- 
ance upon  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  in  regulating 
the  teacher  output  is  that,  unless  there  is  some  carefully 
devised  check  upon  the  operation  of  this  law,  it  will  tend 
to  draw  off  into  other  fields  of  endeavor  those  candidates 
outstanding  in  initiative  and  intelligence.  The  general 
result  will  be  to  lower  the  professional  level  of  the  intake, 
and  consequently  of  the  output,  of  the  training  schools. 

Several  years  ago  Philadelphia,  as  a  step  towards  the 
soution  of  this  problem,  enacted  a  regulation  limiting  the 
number  of  students  who  might  be  admitted  into  the  Phila- 

■p,,  delphia  Normal  School  to  300  each  semester.     By  recent 

action  of  the  Board  of  Education  this  number  has  been 
reduced  to  225.  In  order  to  operate  this  numerical  limi- 
tation on  an  equitable  basis  the  city  allotment  is  pro- 
rated among  the  high  schools  in  the  exact  ratio  of  their 
respective  numbers  of  qualified  graduates.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, in  June  there  should  be  375  qualified  applicants 

£,,  graduated  from  our  high  schools,  of  whom  only  225  may 

be  admitted,  three-fifths  of  the  qualified  applicants  from 
each  high  school  will  be  accepted,  and  these  will  be  ad- 
mitted in  the  order  of  their  graduation  ranking.  We 
feel  that  this  recognition  of  student  proficiency  will  tend 
to  check  the  undesirable  effects  of  the  unlimited  operation 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

It  is  perhaps  important  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  recent  over-supply  of  persons  eligible  to  the  posi- 
tion of  elementary  teacher  has  worked  to  the  unques- 
tionable advantage  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools.  By  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  appointments  are  made,  as  pointed  out 
above,  absolutely  on  a  merit  basis,  the  schools  have  re- 
cently been  receiving  only  the  best  of  our  Normal  School 
graduates.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  between  650 
to  700  names  on  the  eligible  list,  and  by  the  end  of  June 
the  graduation  of  another  class  will  increase  this  number 
to  approximately  1,000.     It  has  been  unusual  in  recent 
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years  to  assign  any  teacher  to  a  grade  position  whose 
rating  is  less  than  83%. 

In  spite  of  the  fact,  however,  that  our  present  over- 
supply  has  worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  schools,  our 
general  feeling  in  Philadelphia  is  that  we  are  not  justified 
in  training  at  public  expense  a  much  larger  number  of 
grade  teachers  than  we  can  ever  expect  to  employ  in  the 
schools,  and  that  we  have  no  right  to  use  public  money 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  professional  education  to 
our  high  school  graduates  beyond  the  prospective  teacher 
requirements  of  the  Public  School  System. 

To  conclude  with  a  hopeful  note,  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  tendency  toward  over-supply  of 
teachers  throughout  the  country  indicates  the  timeliness 
of  setting  up  higher  and  higher  professional  standards  for 
entering  the  profession,  for  promotion  in  the  service,  and 
even  for  retention  within  the  teaching  ranks.  Indeed, 
were  it  not  for  the  present  over-supply  with  its  conse- 
quent embarrassments  for  those  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  administration  and  placement  we  would  not  have 
had  nearly  so  easy  a  time  in  persuading  the  lay  school 
authorities  of  the  wisdom  of  increasing  our  training  course 
and  raising  the  standards  for  admission. 

The  Chairman:  Because  our  audience  is  changing  in 
its  membership  during  the  conference,  I  may  find  it 
necessary  to  make  some  announcements  two  or  three  times 
during  the  session.  In  the  intermission  periods  we  want 
you  to  get  acquainted  with  as  many  of  the  delegates  from 
other  institutions  and  sections  as  possible.  As  a  group 
we  have  not  established  wide  contacts  with  those  engaged 
in  the  same  type  of  work  in  other  institutions.  We  ought 
to  improve  through  these .  sessions  the  opportunity  to 
extend  our  professional  acquaintanceships.  We  hope  yon 
will  fill  out  the  registration  card  with  your  name  and 
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address  for  our  records.  Your  name  and  advance  order  on 
the  reverse  side  of  the  card  will  help  to  make  possible 
the  publication  of  the  Proceeding's  of  this  conference. 
Will  everyone  now  in  the  hall  please  get  up  and  shake 
hands  with  three  neighbors  and  make  their  acquaintance  ? 

5.  WHAT  CONSIDERATIONS  SHOULD  DETER- 
MINE THE  ACCEPTANCE  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
STUDENTS  IN  FILLING  THE  QUOTA  OF 
STUDENTS  TO  A  GIVEN  INSTITUTION  OR 
SYSTEM  OF  INSTITUTIONS  AND  HOW  CAN 
A  SATISFACTORY  POLICY  OF  SELECTIVE 
ADMISSION  BE  AGREED  UPON  AND  SUC- 
CESSFULLY ADMINISTERED  ? 

a.    Statement  and   Brief   Development   of   Theses 

NED  H.   DEARBORN 

Director  of  Teacher-Training,  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, New  York 

I.  Points  to  he  considered  in  the  selection  of  candidates 
for  admission  to  teacher-training  institutions.  (It 
will  be  assumed  throughout  the  discussion  of  this 
topic  that  the  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  will 
be  considered  as  fundamental. ) 

A.  Mental  Capacity 

It  seems  safe  to  suggest  that  no  one  would  seriously 
question  the  desirability  of  having  a  teacher  who  possessed 
average  intelligence  or  more.  One  is  less  certain  that  a 
single  standard  of  mental  capacity  is  necessary  for  every 
type  of  teaching  service.  The  remark  is  occasionally 
made  that  a  kindergarten  teacher  or  primary  teacher  may 
succeed  even  though  her  intelligence  is  of  low  average. 
I  am  inclined  to  question  such  statements  pending  ex- 
tensive investigations  to  provide  some  scientific  basis  for 
discussing  the  intelligence  necessary  for  efficient  teaching. 
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The  results  of  observation  would  justify  the  inclusion  of 
mental  capacity  as  an  important  factor  in  the  equipment 
of  prospective  teachers. 

B.  Scholastic  Achievement 

It  has  become  a  sine  qua  non  among  teacher  training 
institutions,  generally  speaking,  to  require  graduation 
from  an  approved  four-year  high  school  course.  This,  in 
itself,  is  an  application  of  the  principle  of  selectivity. 
There  is,  however,  something  more  that  is  hoped  for  in 
this  practice.  People  engaged  in  teacher  training  desire 
prospective  teachers  to  come  to  them  equipped  with  au 
adequate  foundation  of  education.  In  order  to  insure  this 
foundation,  standards  are  established  in  addition  to  high 
school  graduation  such  as  the  completion  of  a  certain 
amount  of  work  in  the  fields  of  English,  History,  Science, 
etc.  In  some  cases  achievement  tests  or  general  informa- 
tion tests  are  given  to  measure  the  desired  foundation. 
Whatever  the  plan  is,  it  seems  desirable  to  have  the 
prospective  teacher  come  to  the  teacher  training  institu- 
tion equipped  not  only  with  a  reasonable  mastery  of  the 
subject  matter  which  she  is  prepared  to  handle  as  a 
teacher,  but  with  a  breadth  of  knowledge  which  will  serve 
as  reserve  sources  of  help. 

C.  Personal  Conduct 

In  a  rapidly  changing  civilization,  and  in  a  world 
where  standards  of  conduct  vary  according  to  localities, 
it  is  not  easy  to  define  high  standards  of  personal  conduct. 
It  does  seem  possible,  however,  to  state  that  the  prospec- 
tive teacher  should  have  in  theory  and  in  practice  a  stand- 
ard which  will  restrain  him  from  committing  acts  fla- 
grantly which  are  offensive  to  his  associates. 

D.  Professional  Attitudes 

It  could  be  contended  with  justice  that  it  is  the  business 
cf  teacher  training  institutions  to  develop  professional 
attitudes,  and  yet  it  seems  fair  to  contend  that  in  the 
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main,  only  those  students  should  he  admitted  who  have 
some  interest,  even  though  a  passing  one,  in  teaching.  If 
a  candidate  for  admission  is  utterly  disdainful  of  teach- 
ing as  an  occupation  for  any  cause  whatsoever,  it  seems 
doubtful  if  such  a  candidate  could  he  so  changed  in  his 
habits  of  thought  as  to  insure  the  best  work  either  as  a 
student  or  as  a  teacher  later. 

E.  School  Habits 

As  in  the  foregoing  point,  it  may  be  contended  that 
it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  training  institutions  to 
develop  proper  school  habits.  It  is  conceivable,  however, 
that  school  habits  developed  during  the  twelve  years  pre- 
ceding admission  to  a  teacher  training  institution  could 
be  so  deplorable  that  the  work  done  in  the  teacher  train- 
ing institution  would  be  very  seriously  hampered.  It  is 
?  also  conceivable  that  when  an  extreme  case  appears,  that 

definite  standards  relating  to  school  habits  might  be  estab- 
lished which  would  be  advantageous  both  for  the  student 
and  for  the  teacher  training  institution  as  a  whole. 


F.  Physical  Fitness 

P 

c 


It  is  obvious  that  people  with  certain  physical  handi- 
caps, for  their  own  sake  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the 


public  school  children,  should  be  excluded  from  the  teach- 
ing service.  Tubercular,  cardiac  and  cancer  cases  would 
be  among  the  outstanding  examples  of  physical  disease 
which  should  bar  candidates  from  the  profession.  Phy- 
sical deformities  such  as  excessive  over-weight,  or  certain 
offensive  physical  appearances  would  also  be  sufficient 
justification  for  the  rejection  of  a  candidate  from 
teaching. 

II.  The  administration  of  a  policy  for  selecting  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  teacher  training  institutions. 
(It  is  assumed  throughout  this  part  of  the  discussion 
that  there  must  be  a  degree  of  cooperation  and  under- 
standing between  the  people  engaged  in  teacher  train- 
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ing  and  the  superintendents,  principals  and  teachers 
of  public  schools  such  as  has  never  prevailed  except 
in  rare  instances. ) 

A.  Summer  Keview  Courses 

Summer  courses  could  he  established  in  connection 
with  high  schools  which  would  enable  prospective  teachers 
to  review  those  subjects  in  which  thej  were  deficient.  For 
example,  a  prospective  elementary  teacher  might  review 
the  work  in  one  or  more  of  the  various  subject  matter 
fields.  It  would  seem  reasonable  to  require  an  eighth 
grade  median  achievement  in  such  fields  as  arithmetic, 
history,  geography,  etc.,  especially  so  far  as  the  funda- 
mental principles  and  facts  are  concerned.  Standardized 
tests  could  be  given  at  or  near  the  end  of  the  fourth  year 
in  high  school  and  students  finding  themselves-  deficient 
could  be  enrolled  at  once  in  the  summer  work  which  would 
enable  them  to  bring  their  achievement  score  in  a  given 
field  up  to  a  given  standard.  Since  the  success  of  gradu- 
ates of  teacher  training  institutions  is  of  as  much  concern 
to  local  communities  as  it  is  to  the  State,  it  seems  fair 
to  me  that  local  communities  and  the  State  might  share 
the  expense  involved  in  summer  programs  for  purposes 
herein  stated.  This  proposal  is  made  to  preclude  the 
necessity  of  review  work  in  the  elementary  school  sub- 
jects or  even  in  high  school  subjects  after  a  student  has 
entered  upon  his  course  of  study,  except  as  incidental 
review  will  occur  in  connection  with  study  of  methods  of 
presentation  of  materials. 

B.  The  Development  of  School  Habits 

It  is  entirely  possible  to  study  the  effect  of  school  habits 
upon  success  as  students  in  normal  schools  and  teachers 
colleges.  When  we  have  found  out  the  types  of  habits 
which  are  not  only  desirable,  but  essential  for  successful 
work  in  these  institutions,  then  the  public  school  people 
can  definitely  undertake  a  program  for  developing  those 
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habits  which  tend  to  assist  the  prospective  teacher  in 
doing  satisfactory  work.  This  is  a  method  of  coopera- 
tion between  teacher  training  institutions  and  public 
school  officials  which  is  entirely  feasible  in  view  of  the 
school  habits  rating  scales  which  are  available. 

C.  Guidance 
Public  school  people  can  provide  a  program  for  inform 

ing  high  school  students  regarding  the  various  aspects  of 
teaching  as  an  occupation.  This  can  be  done  as  parts 
of  courses  in  vocational  and  educational  guidance,  by  a 
program  of  assembly  talks,  by  directed  reading  and  visi- 
tations, etc.  There  are  thousands  of  high  school  teachers 
and  scores  of  high  school  principals  even  yet  who  have 
had  no  technical  training  for  their  work.  They  are 
usually  graduates  of  the  traditional  Liberal  Arts  Col- 
lege and  their  sympathies  are  quite  naturally  with  those 
institutions  rather  than  with  the  teacher  training  insti- 
tutions. Eo  one  can  deny  the  value  of  liberalizing  edu- 
cation as  a  prerequisite  to  teaching,  but  such  recognition 
does  not  imply  a  disregard  for  the  technical  training 
which  is  rapidly  being  recognized  as  essential.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  value  of  professional  training  for 
teaching  is  so  generally  recognized  that  the  prejudices 
against  teacher  training  institutions  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing. As  this  disappears,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  high 
school  teachers  and  principals  to  advise  their  students 
with  respect  to  the  real  values  of  professional  training. 
This  should  constitute  a  high  form  of  guidance. 

D.  Tests  and  Admission 
Whenever  a  program  of  testing  is  used  in  selecting 

prospective  teachers,  it  should  be  administered  by  the 
teacher  training  faculties  in  cooperation  with  the  public 
school  officials,  and  these  tests  should  be  given  at  or 
near  the  close  of  the  fourth  year  of  high  school  work 
and  in  the  high  school  buildings.     It  is  uneconomical 
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for  the  State  to  furnish  a  half  or  a  year  of  education 
to  prospective  teachers  who  are  clearly  unsuited  to  the 
work  and,  it  is  equally  unfair  to  the  candidate  for  ad- 
mission to  a  teacher  training  institution  to  permit  him 
to  enter  under  such  conditions.  His  fitness  or  unfitness 
should  be  detected  just  as  early  as  is  humanly  possible, 
in  justice  to  all  concerned. 

E.  Recommendations  Regarding  Prospective  Teachers 
School   superintendents,    high    school   principals,    and 

others  in  public  school  service  are  able  to  give  valuable 
help  to  teacher  training  faculties  with  reference  to  per- 
sonal characteristics  of  prospective  teachers.  Some  plan 
could  be  evolved  by  all  interested  parties  working  to- 
gether, in  setting  up  criteria  for  a  report  which  would 
be  of  real  service  to  the  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
teacher  training  institutions  and  eventually  to  the  public 
schools  themselves. 

F.  Reports  and  Conferences 

Each  teacher  training  institution  should  undertake  to 
develop,  in  cooperation  with  the  public  school  officials,  a 
plan  whereby  systematic  reports  would  be  made  by  the 
normal  school  to  the  public  school  officials  regarding  the 
character  of  the  work  of  students.  A  high  school  prin- 
cipal, for  example,  ought  to  know  just  what  record  his 
graduates  are  making  in  the  teacher  training  institution. 
It  is  likewise  important  that  the  public  school  officials 
should  report  to  the  normal  school  for  at  least  two  years 
after  graduation  on  those  points  which  make  for  success 
or  failure  in  teaching.  Both  sets  of  reports  need  to  be 
worked  out  according  to  a  sound  plan  and  should  prob- 
ably be  uniform.  In  any  event,  the  reports  should,  in 
all  cases,  be  supplemented  by  frequent  conferences  by 
the  public  school  people  and  teacher  training  instructors. 
Such  methods  of  cooperation  seem  to  be  essential  to  good 
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work  in  the  teacher  training  institutions  and  should  be 
of  vital  importance  to  the  public  school  service. 

b.  Further  Discussion  of  These  Theses 

NEWTON    D.    NICHOLS 

Acting  Principal,  Jamaica  Training  School  for  Teachers, 
New  York  City 

Dr.  Dearborn's  paper  will  meet  I  am  sure,  with  the 
general  approval  of  his  colleagues  in  the  educational  field. 
I  feel  that  he  has  indicated  the  important  points  to  be 
considered.  I  shall  touch  on  a  few  of  the  suggestions 
which  he  has  made  which  I  feel  may  be  elaborated  or 
varied  somewhat  to  secure  the  best  practice. 

With  regard  to  scholastic  achievement  we  all  agree  I 
£,ii  am  sure  that  high  school  graduation  is  a  better  selective 

(2  measure   than   general    experience    and    common   sense. 

Graduation  from  high  school  surely  will  guarantee  a 
greater  breadth  of  foundation  and  more  intensive  train- 
ing than  the  "  school  of  hard  knocks."  In  addition  to 
required  courses  in  English,  History  and  Science,  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Dearborn,  I  feel  that  I  should  emphasize 
mathematics,  including  elementary  algebra  and  ^plahe 
geometry,  and  some  study,  say  at  least  two  years,  of 
r*  some  foreign  language.     I  urge  the  inclusion  of  required 

courses  in  mathematics  because  of  the  breadth  of  culture 
these  imply  as  well  as  the  practical  value  of  the  facts  and 
principles  of  elementary  algebra  and  the  type  of  learning 
involved  in  the  proof  of  geometric  propositions.  The 
foreign  language  study  I  urge  because  it  would  give 
breadth  and  reserve  knowledge  to  our  teachers  in  their 
outlook  upon  our  own  language  and  its  grammar. 

With  regard  to  personal  conduct  of  candidates  all  will 
agree  that  one  who  commits  flagrant  offences  should  be 
eliminated.  I  should  like  to  urge  the  addition  of  a  sense 
of  loyalty  to  the  government  of  state  and  nation.  The 
past  record  of  the  candidate  may  show  some  lapses  in 
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loyalty  which  might  exclude  him  at  the  outset.  The 
least  we  could  do  would  be  to  insist  upon  an  applicant's 
taking  a  pledge  of  loyalty  to  the  state  and  nation. 

With  regard  to  professional  attitude  we  all  will  surely 
agree  that  a  candidate  should  manifest  at  least  a  desire  to 
teach.  In  addition  to  this  I  would  urge  that  preference 
be  given  to  those  applicants  who  decide  early  in  their  high 
school  course  or  even  before,  that  teaching  is  their  chosen 
profession.  The  last  minute  applications  of  candidates 
are  likely  to  result  from  failure  to  secure  admission  to 
some  other  institution.  In  other  words  a  teacher  training 
institution  is  likely  to  draw  in  the  last  days  of  registra- 
tion, a  goodly  number  of  students  who  have  failed  to 
qualify  in  other  fields  and  who  feel  that  teaching  is  the 
only  thing  left.  Some  technique  could  be  worked  out, 
I  believe,  for  the  elimination  of  applicants  who  seek  to 
enter  the  profession  with  this  attitude  in  mind. 

Dr.  Dearborn's  assumption  that  a  closer  cooperation 
must  soon  exist  between  teacher  training  institutions  and 
public  school  oflicials  will  meet  with  no  opposition  in  your 
minds  I  imagine,  since  surely  no  other  vocation  enlists 
the  sympathy  and  is  so  necessary  as  a  bulwark  to  democ- 
racy as  the  education  of  the  masses,  and  in  the  selection 
of  the  teachers  of  our  schools  all  supervising  teachers  in 
colleges,  high  schools  and  elementary  schools  will  gladly 
undertake  any  measures  which  will  tend  to  select  the 
proper  candidates  to  enter  this  profession.  This  problem 
of  closer  cooperation  of  course  is  a  much  simpler  one  to 
handle  in  a  municipally  supported  teacher  training  insti- 
tution than  in  a  state  supported  one,  but  its  importance 
is  as  great  in  the  village  as  in  the  city. 

With  regard  to  summer  review  courses  all  will  agree  I 
am  sure,  that  the  standard  suggested,  namely  the  median 
performance  of  the  eighth  grade,  is  not  too  high.  In  fact 
if  an  applicant  on  his  initial  test,  should  fall  considerably 
below  this  standard  in  more  than  one  field  it  would  prob- 
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ably  be  better  to  exclude  him  from  a  teacher  training  in- 
stitution without  further  trial.  There  is  considerable 
doubt  in  my  mind  however,  as  to  the  time  and  place  for 
the  conducting  of  such  standardized  tests.  It  seems  to 
me  better  not  to  try  to  give  the  tests  in  the  high  schools 
as  it  is  very  difficult  to  establish  the  uniform  conditions 
and  procedures  that  are  necessary  to  the  fair  evaluation 
of  abilities.  It  would  seem  better  to  conduct  these  tests 
in  the  teacher  training  institutions  immediately  before 
entrance,  and  if  the  results  were  not  too  low  allow  the 
student  to  make  up  his  deficiencies  during  the  first  term 
or  year.    In  case  this  necessitated  his  losing  some  of  his 

„•  professional  training  he  might  overtake  his  class  during 

the  following  summer  session.  I  feel  that  I  must  chal- 
lenge Dr.  Dearborn's  contention  that  local  communities 
and  the  state  might  share  the  expense  involved  in  his 

a"  proposed  summer  review  courses.      The  argument  that 

since  both  the  local  community  and  the  state  are  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  teachers  and  that  therefore  both 
the  local  community  and  the  state  should  share  in  this 
extra  expense,  is  applicable  likewise  to  all  expenditures 
in  a  teacher  training  institution  and  will  stand  or  fall 
according  to  the  attitude  of  the  public  on  this  question. 

As  to  the  vocational  guidance  given  by  many  higb 
school  teachers  and  principals  who  graduated  from  a  tra- 
ditional liberal  arts  college,  we  will  all  agree  I  feel  that 
there  is  strong  likelihood  of  bias  in  such  guidance.  A 
means  of  improving  the  sympathy  and  quality  of  such 
guidance  will  surely  be  afforded  if  conferences  are  held 
between  teacher  training  institutions  and  secondary 
schools,  and  when  a  campaign  of  mutual  visits  is  entered 
upon. 

Dr.  Dearborn's  suggestion  that  recommendations  from 
secondary  schools  should  be  made  on  the  personal  fitness 
of  prospective  teachers,  seems  to  me  to  strike  the  key  to 
the  whole  selective  process.     Other  things  being  equal, 
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can  we  not  all  agree  that  a  candidate  who  has  already 
manifested  clearly  that  his  personal  traits  are  those  which 
will  invite  success  in  the  teaching  profession,  is  the  can- 
didate to  be  given  a  preference?  May  I  suggest  a  prac- 
tice which  is  already  used  in  many  institutions,  for  the 
evaluation  of  the  candidates'  personal  fitness  in  such  items 
as  alertness,  initiative,  industry,  honesty,  self  control,  co- 
operation, loyalty,  courtesy,  modesty,  vitality,  speaking 
voice,  use  of  idiom,  etc.  All  candidates  from  a  given 
high  school  might  he  rated  by  the  principal  and  teachers 
on  a  5-point  scale  which  compares  each  one  with  other 
members  of  the  class.  A  selection  might  be  made  accord- 
ing to  the  relative  standing  on  these  qualities,  if  all  other 
minimum  standards  have  been  acceptable. 

The  reports  and  conferences  suggested  are  to  some  of 
us  a  new  field,  and  may  well  be  explored  by  teacher  train- 
ing institutions  as  well  as  by  public  school  officials.  It 
certainly  may  be  very  valuable  for  public  school  oflicials 
in  high  and  elementary  schools  to  know  the  virtues  and 
failings  of  their  graduates.  Likewise  it  will  be  very  valu- 
able for  the  teacher  training  institutions  to  have  follow 
up  reports  as  to  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  their  gradu- 
ates when  out  in  the  field.  These  reports  may  well  be 
standardized  and  should  be  complete  to  avoid  trivialities 
and  personalities  which  might  give  offense.  Following 
these  reports  would  we  not  all  agree  that  conferences 
between  faculties  and  public  school  oflicials  would  furnish 
excellent  opportunities  for  round  table  discussions  of  the 
common  and  special  difficulties  revealed? 

c.  Summaby 

J.    L.    MEADEE. 

Principal  State  Normal  School,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

In  summarizing  the  situation  as  it  now  exists  with 
regard  to  normal  school  admission  it  might  be  well  to 
consider  at  the  outset  one  fundamental  principle  which 
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we  should  keep  ever  before  us.  Briefly  this  principle  can 
be  stated  as  follows:  A  normal  school  does  not  exist  for 
the  welfare  of  the  students  who  attend  it.  It  exists  for 
the  welfare  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state  or  city  which 
created  it  and  maintains  it. 

With  this  fundamental  principle  in  mind  a  training 
institution  of  this  kind  has  two  major  responsibilities: 

First:  To  select  those  students  who  by  health,  tempera- 
ment, knowledge  and  intelligence  are  capable  of  profiting 
by  normal  school  training;  i.  e.,  who  are  potentially 
promising. 

Second:  To  offer  a  course  of  training  so  accurately 
keyed  to  the  needs  of  the  public  schools  as  to  ensure  com- 
petent candidates  for  the  vacancies  which  annually  occur. 

The  two  preceding  speakers  have  confined  themselves 
to  the  first  of  these  two  responsibilities  and  it  is  now  my 
task  to  summarize  the  status  quo. 

Most  systems  of  normal  school  admission  today  com- 
prise four  factors: 

1.  Chronological  age 

2.  Health 

3.  Moral  character 

4.  High  school  records 
I  should  like  to  question  seriously  the  reliability  of 

tnree  of  these  factors: 
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First:  In  my  opinion  chronological  age  is  not  an  ac- 
curate index  of  that  mental  and  physical  maturity  which 
is  indispensable  to  success  in  normal  school  and  in  teach- 
ing. Only  a  casual  investigation  will  prove  to  anyone 
interested  in  the  subject  that  maturity,  poise  and  dignity 
are  the  results  of  environment  and  experience  rather  than 
chronological  age  per  se. 
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Second:  I  question  the  reliability  of  the  statements 
pertaining  to  moral  character  which  we  are  at  present 
receiving  in  behalf  of  candidates  for  admission.  While 
I  have  known  many  students  to  fail  of  admission  because 
of  many  different  reasons,  I  have  never  known  a  single 
student  to  be  rejected  because  he  could  not  find  someone 
to  write  out  a  satisfactory  testimonial  concerning  his 
moral  character.  Such  statements  are  for  the  most  part 
absolutely  useless,. 

Third:  We  are  coming  to  realize  that  high  school  marks 
are  quite  unreliable  as  a  measure  of  scholastic  attain- 
ment. Scientific  studies  are  showing  us  that  there  exists 
a  very  low  correlation  between  success  in  high  school  and 
success  in  normal  school  even  in  the  same  subjects  of 
study.  Consequently,  if  high  school  marks  have  been  the 
only  basis  for  predicting  success  in  normal  school  work 
on  the  scholastic  side,  they  have  proved  little  better  as  a 
basis  of  selection  than  a  method  of  random  sampling. 

We  have  been  concerned  too  much  with  the  past  attain- 
ments of  the  student  and  too  little  concerned  with  his 
future.  It  is  not  what  a  student  has  done  in  high  school 
but  what  he  is  going  to  do  in  normal  school  which  we 
are  primarily  interested  in.  Normal  school  entrance  re- 
quirments  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  predict  future 
normal  school  success  and  not  stop  with  merely  recording 
past  high,  school  success. 

With  this  point  of  view  in  mind,  it  appears  that  the 
most  advanced  practice  in  this  section  of  the  country  at 
least  is  now  based  upon  or  at  least  experimenting  with 
the  following  six  entrance  factor   requirements: 

First:  Health.  Each  candidate  for  admission  to  nor- 
mal school  should  be  examined  by  a  physician  who  is  ap- 
pointed either  by  the  normal  school,  the  city  or  the  state. 
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These  examinations  should  result  in  three  types  of  stu- 
dents : 

1.  Those  admitted  without  condition 

2.  Those  admitted  with  condition — such  condition  to 
be  removed  in  a  reasonable  period  of  time 

3.  Those  rejected 

Second:  Basic  knowledge.  This  requirement  involves 
four  years  of  broad,  liberal,  cultural  high  school  work, 
success  in  which  is  measured  not  by  individual  teacher's 
marks  but  by  the  relative  position  which  the  candidate 
occupies  in  his  class  when  all  marks  and  all  subjects  are 
taken  into  consideration. 

c 

*c;  Third:    Specific   knowledge.      Each   candidate   should 

show  evidence  of  possessing  a  minimum  of  knowledge  in 
the  subject  matter  fields  in  which  he  hopes  to  teach.  This 
knowledge  equipment  should  be  measured  by  objective 
subject-matter   tests   based   upon   the   simple,    elemental 

ty<  types  of  knowledge  which  are  necessary  to  success  in  the 

normal  school  class  rooms  and  in  the  practice  schools.    To 
ascertain  this  equipment,  tests  should  be  given  by  the  nor- 
mal school,  resulting  in  three  types  of  students : 
1.  Those  who  are  admitted  without  condition 


n 


(£  2.  Those  who  are  admitted  with  condition  which  must 

be  removed  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
3.  Those  who  are  rejected 

Fourth:  Personality.  In  school  room  practice,  it  is 
through  the  living  teacher  that  the  subject  matter  be- 
comes, for  the  learner,  something  that  is  alive  and  grow- 
ing rather  than  something  that  is  dead  and  inert,  and 
even  though  the  teacher  may  be  letter  perfect  in  the 
techniques  of  presentation,  the  effectiveness  of  his  teach- 
ing will  depend  in  very  large  part  upon  human  personal 
qualities.  Some  such  personality  rating  index  as  is  now 
being  used  in  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Education 
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should  be  required  of  every  candidate  for  admission  to 
normal  school.  This  index  should  furnish  a  rating  in 
such  qualities  as  sympathy,  trustworthiness,  sincerity, 
leadership,  self-control,  etc.  It  should  he  prepared  by 
some  well  qualified  member  of  the  high  school  staff  who 
has  known  the  applicant  long  enough  to  be  in  a  position 
to  speak  with  authority  concerning  his  personal  char- 
acteristics. 

Fifth:  Voice  and  language.  In  this  day  and  age  when 
so  many  students  of  foreign  parentage  are  applying  for 
admission  to  our  schools,  it  becomes  doubly  necessary,  if 
our  English  language  is  to  be  preserved,  to  admit  only 
those  students  who  speak  without  foreign  accent  and  with 
pleasing  voice  and  with  adequate  vocabulary.  To  this 
end  each  normal  school  should  have  attached  to  its  faculty 
speech  and  language  specialists  one  of  whose  duties  should 
be  to  give  individual  voice  and  language  examinations  to 
each  candidate  for  admission,  much  as  is  being  done  at 
present  in  New  York  City. 

Sixth:  Intelligence.  Normal  school  authorities  are 
now  coming  to  believe  that  there  is  a  point  in  intelligence 
below  which  it  is  impossible  for  an  individual  to  carry 
on  successful  work  in  normal  school  and  in  the  class  room. 
In  Connecticut,  we  are  now  studying  this  problem  and 
have  already  arrived  at  tentative  conclusions  with  regard 
to  this  point. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  not  say  that  the  general  tendency 
appears  to  be  away  from  the  old  four  point  type  of  college 
entrance  requirements  and  in  the  direction  of  the  new 
six  point  types  of  normal  school  entrance  requirements 
which  demand  that  each  candidate  for  admission  to  nor- 
mal school  meet  certain  minimum  requirements  in: 

1.  Health 

2.  Basic  knowledge 
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3.  Specific  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught 

4.  Personality  and  conduct 

5.  Voice  and  language 

6.  Intelligence 

6.  CONCLUDING  REMARKS  BY  THE  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

You  will  permit  the  Chairman  to  speak  a  word  before 
we  adjourn  for  luncheon. 

Anyone  who  has  attended  the  state,  regional  and  na- 
tional conferences  as  I  have  done  for  years  must  be  struck 
by  the  significant  changes  and  improvements  which  are 
taking  place  in  the  conduct  of  these  meetings  and  in  the 
types  of  persons  who  participate.  One  of  our  New  Eng- 
land delegates  said  as  she  entered  the  hall  this  morning: 
"  I  have  come  at  my  own  expense  from  far  off  Vermont 
to  attend  this  conference.  I  have  come  because  this 
printed  program  is  the  best  example  of  a  truly  profes- 
sional program  I  have  ever  seen."  I  am  sure  she  could 
not  have  been  disappointed  in  the  papers  presented.  They 
have  not  been  general  in  treatment;  they  have  not  been 
discursive.  They  have  been  professional  and  pointed. 
And  isn't  it  gratifying  that  much  of  the  best  material 
presented  was  presented  by  men  in  positions  of  great  re- 
sponsibility who  are  young  enough  to  be  but  beginning 
their  careers  of  significant  professional  service? 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Banquet  which  will 
be  held  tonight.  Dr.  John  S.  Roberts,  the  first  speaker 
on  this  morning's  program  will  be  the  presiding  officer. 
The  topic  will  be  of  great  interest  to  you  all, — "  The  In- 
service  Training  of  Normal-School  and  Teachers-College 
Officers  and  Teachers."  Tickets  can  be  secured  from 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

We  are  anxious  to  have  all  who  are  present  fill  out 
the  attendance  cards  which  have  been  provided.     And  if 
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you  are  interested  in  helping  to  guarantee  the  publication 
of  the  Proceedings  of  these  conferences,  please  indicate 
on  the  reverse  side  of  the  card  your  willingness  to  sub- 
scribe in  advance  for  one  or  more  copies. 

This  afternoon  we  shall  continue  the  discussion  of  the 
same  topic  which  has  been  discussed  this  morning,  em- 
phasizing vocational  and  educational  guidance  in  high 
schools  and  cooperation  between  high  school  and  normal 
school  authorities  as  factors  in  selective  admission. 

The  conference  stands  adjourned  to  one-forty-five  this 
afternoon. 

7.  LUNCHEON.     12:00  to  1:45  o'clock 

The  plans  made  for  providing  satisfactory  accommo- 
dations for  all  at  the  cafeterias  and  lunch  rooms  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  were  in  charge  of  Miss  Anne 
Eochefort,  Assistant  Professor  of  Normal-School  and 
Teachers-College  Education  in  New  York  University. 
Groups  of  delegates  representing  as  many  different  insti- 
tutions as  possible  were  formed  and  taken  to  the  several 
eating  places  at  which  suitable  arrangements  had  been 
made. 
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THURSDAY  AFTERNOON  PROGRAM 

1 :45  to  3 :45  o'clock,  Small  Ball  Room,  Hotel  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Ambeose  L.    Suhkie,   Professor  of  Normal-School  and 

Teachers-College  Education,  New  York  University, 

Presiding 

MAJOR  TOPIC  I.  THE  SELECTION  OF  CANDI- 
DATES FOR  ADMISSION  TO  TEACHER- 
TRAINING  INSTITUTIONS   (continued) 

8.  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  BY  THE  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

This  afternoon  the  Conference  will  continue  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  major  topic  to  which  the  morning's  dis- 
cussions were  devoted.  We  have  thus  far  considered  (1) 
the  ground  on  which  the  limitation  of  enrolments  in 
teacher-training  institutions  ought  to  be  defended  as  a 
policy,  (2)  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  a  successful  de- 
termination of  the  extent  of  such  limitation  in  admitting 
quotas  to  state  normal  school  systems  and  to  individual 
institutions,  and  (3)  the  criteria  for  determining  the  ad- 
mission of  individual  candidates  and  the  refusal  to  admit 
other  candidates.  During  this  afternoon's  session  we 
shall  consider  specifically  the  responsibility  and  oppor- 
tunity of  the  high  school  principal  and  his  faculty  for 
helping  teacher  training  authorities  to  set  up  and  to  suc- 
cessfully administer  standards  of  selective  admission. 
The  speakers  have  been  chosen  to  represent  the  widest 
range  of  professional  experience  and  institutional  practice. 
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9.  WHAT  ARE  THE  OPPORTUNITIES  AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  VOCATIONAL  AND 
EDUCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  OF  CANDI- 
DATES FOR  ADMISSION  TO  TEACHER- 
TRAINING  INSTITUTIONS  ? 

a.  On  the  Junior  High  School  Level? 

BOSS   O.    RUNNELS 

Principal  Ricalton  Junior  High  Schoolj  Maplewood,  N.  J. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  most  significant  thing 
in  this  brief  talk  is  not  in  anything  I  shall  say,  but  in  the 
fact  that  the  Junior  High  School  is  recognized  as  having 
a  tangible  and  important  part  in  helping  children  to 
make  wise  and  lasting  vocational  choices.  While  it  is 
neither  desirable  nor  possible  for  all  Junior  High  School 
children  to  make  permanent  vocational  choices,  it  is 
entirely  possible  to  have  all  of  them  think  seriously  about 
the  work  for  which  they  are  best  fitted,  to  give  them 
valuable  information  about  the  vocations  in  which  they 
are  apt  to  be  interested  and  in  many  cases  to  help  them 
to  set  up  vocational  objectives  which  will  be  so  sufficiently 
dynamic  and  reasonable  that  they  will  not  need  to  be 
changed. 

The  Senior  High  School  has  the  right  to  expect  that  a 
definite  start  in  the  selection  and  preparation  for  a 
suitable  occupation  shall  be  made  in  the  Junior  High 
School.  Teacher-training  institutions  may  reasonably 
expect  that  some  of  the  children  who  would  make  good 
teachers  will  become  interested  in  this  work  as  a  result 
of  living  for  three  years  in  good  Junior  High  Schools. 

Certain  definite  things  can  and  should  be  accomplished 
by  the  Junior  High  School  in  helping  the  child  to  select 
and  prepare  for  suitable  occupations.  Before  he  enters 
the  Senior  High  School  he  should  have  become  conscious 
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of  his  interests,  aptitudes,  and  capacities,  and  of  the 
significance  of  these  interests,  aptitudes,  and  capacities 
in  the  selection  of  his  life  work;  he  should  know  of  the 
great  range  of  vocational  opportunities  which  our  com- 
plex and  democratic  civilization  offers;  he  should  knoAv 
rather  intimately  of  the  rewards,  requirements  and  limi- 
tations of  some  typical  occupations;  and  he  should  have 
the  beginnings  of  a  set  of  standards  for  evaluating  voca- 
tions in  which  he  may  be  interested. 

How  is  this  to  be  accomplished?  Of  three  things  I 
am  quite  sure: — first,  that  vocational  guidance  is  a  slow 
process,  a  matter  of  years  and  not  of  days  or  weeks; 
sfecond,  that  worth  while  results  come  from  individual 
guidance  and  not  from  schematic  and  formal  studies  cf 
a  series  of  occupations  by  entire  classes;  third,  that  a 
large  part  of  vocational  guidance  is  self-guidance  which 
comes  through  the  experiences  and  activities  in  which  the 
child  has  had  a  part  as  a  member  of  the  more  informal 
social  organization  of  the  school. 

It  is  right  that  those  of  us  who  believe  in  our  pro- 
fession should  make  conscious  provision  for  its  future 
personnel,  but  it  is  probably  true  that  our  most  effective 
work  is  done  unconsciously.  We  and  our  schools  are 
the  curriculum  which  able  children  study  when  deciding 
whether  they  wish  to  become  teachers.  If  our  schools 
are  characterized  by  good-will,  friendliness,  understand- 
ing, and  significant  activity,  children  will  wish  to  work 
in  such  schools  when  they  bceome  men  and  women.  It 
we  are  the  kind  of  men  and  women  whom  they  would 
wish  to  be  like,  they  will  at  least  consider  the  advan- 
tages of  the  profession  of  teaching.  It  is  well  to  keep 
in  mind  when  we  attempt  to  help  a  child  decide  whether 
he  should  be  a  teacher  that  "  what  we  are  thunders  so 
loud  that  they  hear  very  little  of  what  we  say." 
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b.  On  the  Senior  High  School  Level? 

(1)    MRS.    LETITTA   RAUBICHECK 

Training  School  Adviser,  Julia  Richman  High  School, 
New  York  City 

Because  of  the  very  definite  limitations  upon  my  time 
for  this  presentation  I  have  decided  to  outline  or  brief 
this  report. 

I  This  high  school,  typical  of  the  New  York  City 
school  which  offers  a  multiple  choice  of  courses: 

a.  Academic 

b.  Commercial 

c.  Sales  and  Merchandise 

d.  Home-making 

II  Responsibilities  of  such  a  high  school  to  pupils  pre- 
paring for  the  teaching  profession  are: 

a.  Presentation  of  the  profession  as  a  vocational  possi- 
bility 

b.  Elimination  of  the  unfit 

c.  Careful  supervision  of  the  candidate's  program  of 
studies  to  insure  admission  to  a  training  institution 

III  The  members  of  the  Faculty  chiefly  concerned  in 
this  vocational  guidance  are: 

a.  The  school  psychologist  who  is  also  a  vocational 
expert 

b.  The  section  officers  (Registration  Teachers) 

c.  The  Senior  Adviser 

d.  The  Speech  Department 

IV  The  work  of  the  School  Psychologist  consists  of 
two  periods  of  general  vocational  instruction  to  all  in- 
coming classes : 

a.  A  general,  informative  talk 

1.  Wideness  of  choice  of  vocations  open  to  H.  S.  gradu- 
ates 

2.  Need  for  interest  in  work 

3.  Expectation  of  working  life 
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4.  Compensations  and  short-comings  of  various  voca- 
tions 

5.  Training  and  temperamental  aptitudes  needed  for 
various  vocations 

b.  The  answering  of  a  vocational  questionnaire  by  the 
students 

1.  Filled  out  under  instruction 

2.  Used  by  Training  School  adviser  as  basis  for  voca- 
tional guidance  of  candidates  for  Training  institutions 

V  The  work  of  the  Section  Officer  and  Senior  Adviser 
is  to  insure  such  programming  as  will  enable  the  student 
to  satisfy  entrance  requirements  for  the  desired  Teacher- 
training  Institution 

a.  The  use  of  the  two  mimeographed  sheets  by  the 
Section  Officer 

1.  Candidate  handed  sheet  of  Entrance  Requirements 

2.  Section  officer  fills  out  checking  list  at  end  of  each 
term 

3.  Checking  list  sent  on  with  record  at  each  promotion 
period 

b.  The  use  of  the  checking  list  by  Senior  Adviser  at 
beginning  of  Senior  Year  to  verify  work  of  successive 
section  officers 

VT.  The  work  of  the  Speech  Department  is: 

a.  Prophylactic 

1.  To  eliminate  the  unfit  as  early  as  possible 

2.  To  aid  the  weak 

3.  To  give  the  able  students  some  knowledge  of  the 
problems  that  face  them 

b.  This  work  is  accomplished  by: 

1.  Semi-annual  oral  examination  as  soon  as  the  can- 
didate declares  her  intention  of  teaching 

2.  Special  one  year  course  in  Senior  Year  required 
for  all  Training  School  students 

3.  Oral  Examination  at  end  of  course  by  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Speech  Department 
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VII  Difficulties  in  the  way  are: 

a.  Determination  of  unfit   students   to   teach   despite 
advice  to  the  contrary 

b.  Tardiness  of  many  pupils  in  making  decision 

c.  Present  change  in  training  school  entrance  require- 
ments 

Julia  Richman  High  School 

Vocational  Questionnaire 

Date  of 
Name  Section  Address  Birth 

Father's  Name  Birthplace  Occupation 

Mother's 
Brother's 


Sister's 


Favorite  subject  in  elementary  school 

Hardest  subject  in  H.  S. 

How  do  you  expect  to  earn  your  living? 

Why  do  you  choose  this  work  ? 

Why  do  you  think  you  would  succeed  at  it  ? 

How  will  you  prepare  for  this  work  ? 

How  long  do  you  expect  to  stay  in  school  ? 

What  vocation  would  you  choose  if  free  ? 

What  work  are  you  doing  outside  of  school  ? 

What  things  do  you  do  for  recreation  ? 

How  much  study  do  you  do  outside  of  school? 

Elementary  school  record 

Teachers  estimate 

Principal's  estimate  Group  I-II-III 

I.Q. 

Physical  Age 

Mental  Age 
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Beading  Age 

1st  marks  (6  wks.) 

Mid-Term 

Finals 

(Prepared  Subjects) 

Interviews  (With  Dates) 

New  School  Requirements  foe  Admission   to   the 
Normal-Training  Schools  of  New  York  City 

To  go  into  effect  September  1928  unless  otherwise 
indicated 

In  addition  to  the  regular  examination  in  Oral  English 
and  Physical  Condition,  and  an  unqualified  recommen- 
dation from  the  school  in  regard  to  personality,  the  fol- 
lowing are  required  of  all  Training  School  Candidates: 
A — English — 4  years,  Regents'  paper  not  less  than  75% 
Amer.  History — Regents'  paper  not  less  than  75% 
Civics 

Modern  European  History — Regents'   of  70-75% 
B — Mathematics,    Algebra,    Geometry — Regents'   each 

70-75% 
C — Science — 2  years  with  Regents  in  each  year  of  sub- 
ject, 70-75% 
D — Language — 3  years  of  a  foreign  language  with  Re- 
gents' paper  for  applicants  in  February  1929. 
For  applicants  in  September  1928,  2  years  of 
a  foreign  language  with  Regents'  paper  will  be 
accepted,  70-75% 
And  one  of  the  following: 

An  additional  year  of  Mathematics,  Science,  Language, 
or  two  years  of  a  second  foreign  language  with  Regents' 
examination  of  70-75%.  This  requirement  applies  to 
candidates,  February  1929,  but  will  be  omitted  for  those 
entering  September  1928. 
E — Drawing — 2  years 

Physical    Training,    Music — as   required   for   the 
High  School  Diploma 
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F — Candidates  must  be  16  years  of  age,  and  graduated 
from  High  School 

Note:  Requirement  in  Regents'  examination  of  70-75% 
means  that  if  a  student  obtains  70%  in  any  paper,  the 
average  of  all  her  papers  must  aggregate  75%. 

Each  applicant  for  admission  in  February  1929  or 
thereafter  should  present  the  following: 

A  diploma  of  graduation  from  a  four  years'  academic 
high  school  course  covering  satisfactory  completion  of 
the  following: 

Four  years  English 

One  year  Elementary  Algebra 

One  year  Plane  Geometry 

One  year  History 

Three  years  First  Foreign  Language 

Two  years  Second  Foreign  Language 

(In  effect  February  1930) 

One  year  Science  (Physics  or  Chemistry  or  Physiogra- 
phy or  advanced  Biological  Science) 

Three  years  of  elective  work  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Admissions  (the  electives  are  usually  drawn  from 
the  following:  Foreign  Language,  Mathematics,  History, 
Economics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Physiography,  Advanced 
Biology) 

Any  student  who  is  not  offering  two  years  of  a  second 
foreign  language,  must  offer  two  years  of  some  other 
academic  electives  in  the  place  of  the  two  years  of  the 
foreign  language.  This  applies  only  for  February  and 
September  1929. 

N.B.  A  Regents'  or  College  Entrance  Board  examina- 
tion grade  of  75%  or  better  will  be  required  in  each  of 
the  following: 

Four  years  English 

Elementary  Algebra 

Plane  Geometry 

Three  years  of  a  foreign  language 
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One  subject  chosen  from  any  one  year  course  in  His- 
tory or  Physics  or  Chemistry;  or  two  years  of  a  second 
foreign  language,  or  the  fourth  year  of  the  first  foreign 
language,  or  advanced  Biology. 

(2)   LUCY  L.  W.  WILSON 

Principal  South  High  School  for  Girls,  Philadelphia 

In  these  days  of  individualized  teaching  in  a  socialized 
environment,  every  high  school  owes  each  of  its  children 
educational,  social,  and  vocational  guidance  along  three 
lines:  (1)  information,  (2)  exploratory  tryouts,  and  (3) 
individual  counseling.  Such  service  is  an  essential  and 
integral  part  of  any  educational  program — in  other  words, 
its  motivation. 

Now  may  the  shoemaker  stick  to  his  last  to  tell  you 
how  this  general  scheme  works  out  in  the  South  Phila- 
dlephia  High  School? 

Information.  In  the  first  term,  some  fifteen  speakers 
from  the  outside  world,  sometimes  our  own  graduates, 
talk  to  the  students  for  about  thirty  minutes,  each  on  her 
own  profession  or  trade, — why  she  chose  it,  what  prepara- 
tion is  required  for  entrance  and  for  advancement,  what 
advantages  and  satisfactions  it  has  yielded,  what  disad- 
vantages, what  salary,  what  opportunities  for  promotion, 
and,  in  general,  what  personal  characteristics  are  essen- 
tial to  success  in  such  a  career?  Time  is  allowed  for 
questioning.  This  experience  is  followed  later  by  class- 
room discussions  for  which  the  students  are  definitely 
prepared  by  guiding  them  to  further  information  from 
people  and  from  books.  Teaching  is  thus  seen  as  one 
of  many  different  vocations,  in  its  right  setting,  instead 
of  in  isolation. 

Exploratory  Tryouts.  In  the  course  of  time,  numer- 
ous opportunities  for  tryouts  present  themselves.  Always 
the  pupil  is  guided  and  her  work  followed  up,  often  by 
one  of  the  counselors,  often  by  the  teacher  involved. 
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For  example,  a  nearby  school  organized  a  series  of 
lessons  for  immigrant  mothers.  They  came  in  droves, 
accompanied  by  children  of  all  ages.  The  school  asked 
that  some  of  our  students  might  liquidate  the  various 
ignorances  of  the  children  while  their  teachers  liquidated 
the  illiteracy  and  other  disabilities  of  the  mothers.  This 
work  was  so  well  done  by  both  groups  or  liquidators  that 
it  has  spread  to  four  additional  schools  in  the  district  and 
the  educational  section  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
incorporated  in  their  budget  an  appropriation  to  pay  our 
students  for  their  work  in  order  to  insure  its  continu- 
ance for  three  years  longer,  at  least. 

Various  social  agencies  ask  for  students  to  organize 
and  direct  clubs.  One  Neighborhood  House  is  now  using 
more  than  a  dozen  of  our  girls  as  volunteer  club  leaders 
in  such  activities  as  glee  clubs,  dramatics,  cooking,  em- 
broidery, health  clubs  for  boys,  library  workers. 

In  the  school,  faculty  meetings  for  our  four  gangs  of 
teachers  would  be  almost  impossible  were  not  some  classes 
put  in  charge  of  students.  Schoolmen's  Week,  a  yearly 
occurrence  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  lures  some 
teachers  in  its  direction  and  affords  some  of  our  students 
an  additional  opportunity  to  take  charge  of  classes.  So- 
cialized recitations  offer  similar  chances  to  try  out  their 
abilities  under  very  favorable  conditions  for  constructive 
criticsm  from  fellow  students  as  well  as  from  the  teacher. 
Our  numerous  visitors  mean  a  student  hostess  for  each 
class.  May  I  say  that  this  gives  an  opportunity  to  tackle 
some  of  the  problems  involved  in  adult  education? 

Recently,  one  of  the  counselors  wished  to  follow  up 
the  after-school  career  of  some  hundred  girls,  with  very 
low  I.  Q.'s,  who,  nevertheless,  had  successfully  completed 
a  special  course  adapted  to  their  capacities  and  needs. 
She  called  a  series  of  evening  meetings,  thus  reaching 
about  forty-five  per  cent  ■  of  them.  The  returns  were 
surprisingly  encouraging  and  interesting.  It  seemed 
worth  while  to  try  to  get  complete  returns.     Students  in 
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social  science  classes  were  offered,  among  other  maxima, 
the  opportunity  to  follow  up  the  work  of  these  girls  in 
the  real  world.  They  were  told  what  had  been  done  and 
that  their  only  chance  to  get  this  information  was  by 
personal  visits.  I  happened  to  hear  the  directions  given 
by  the  counselor  in  charge  to  these  embryo  teachers  and 
social  workers.  It  was  a  clear,  practical,  inspiring  lesson 
on  the  fine  art  of  sympathetic  interviewing,  based,  I  am 
sure,  on  her  own  actual  and  endless  experiences. 

Individual  Counseling.  This  is  the  real  crux.  Coun- 
seling is  a  science ;  it  is  an  art ;  and,  in  the  last  analysis, 
it  must  be  individual.  In  South  Philadelphia,  with  less 
than  two  thousand  pupils,  three  counselors  give  full  time 
to  this  work.  This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  intelli- 
gent and  hearty  cooperation  of  the  faculty,  each  of  whom 
carries  a  somewhat  heavier  pupil  load  than  otherwise 
would  be  necessary.  In  other  words,  this  expert  service 
costs  the  city  nothing,  and  the  teachers  feel  that  it  is 
worth  more  than  it  costs  them! 

Homes  are  visited  when  necessary,  but  the  visiting 
teacher,  a  trained  clinical  psychologist,  finds  that  at  the 
same  time-cost,  an  interview  with  the  child  is  informa- 
tionally  more  profitable.  The  initial  interview  may  last 
a  half  hour,  and  may  or  may  not  be  supplemented  by  the 
use  of  some  or  all  of  the  battery  of  tests  that  are  at  her 
command.  Other  interviews  occur,  but  they  are  likely 
to  be  relatively  brief  and  are  always  for  some  specific 
purpose.  For  example,  at  the  end  of  the  second  month 
of  every  term,  each  home-room  teacher  sends  to  the 
counselors,  the  names  of  any  in  her  group  who,  judged 
by  her  graph,  is  likely  to  fail  in  more  than  one  subject. 
The  counselors  send  for  them  individually  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  the  difficulty.  These  are  various, — sometimes 
lack  of  ability;  sometimes  too  much  work — or  too  much 
play — after  school  hours;  sometimes  home  conditions,  or 
illness,  or  unhappiness.  Sometimes  a  pupil  is  urged  to 
continue  with  the  same  roster  knowing  that  probably  she 
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will  fail  but  knowing,  also,  that  repetition  will  be  valu- 
able to  her;  sometimes  she  is  allowed  to  drop  a  subject, 
counted  a  failure,  of  course,  in  order  to  spend  more  time 
on  her  other  subjects.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  visit 
her  home.  And  sometimes  the  only  solution  needed  is  a 
money  scholarship. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  all  the  teachers  of  these 
students  are  asked  to  send  to  the  counselors  a  list  of  those 
who  should  be  advised  away  from  the  city  training  school. 
Usually  this  is  not  a  mere  list  of  names,  but  one  giving 
the  reasons  for  each  decision.  These  girls  are  seen  indi- 
vidually. Not  always  does  the  counselor  agree  with  the 
teacher,  for  sometimes  the  difficulty  is  one  that  can  be 
conquered. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  encouraging  very  wortJi 
while  girls  to  go  on.  Some  of  our  best  girls  because  of 
the  present  employment  difficulty  have  planned  to  turn 
away  from  teaching  for  no  other  reason  than  fear  of 
not  reaching  their  goal.  To  such,  the  counselor  gives 
needed  support  for  their  wavering  decision. 

Educational  Guidance.  Studies  prescribed  by  the  city 
training  school  require  for  their  successful  completion  at 
least  seventy  per  cent  of  the  time  of  the  high  school 
candidates.  In  guiding  them  into  a  wise  choice  for  the 
best  use  of  the  small  remnant,  two  things  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  first  their  varying  abilities,  second 
their  future  needs  as  elementary  teachers  and  as  stu- 
dents. So  much  for  the  rank  and  file.  We  have  a  small 
group  of  honor  students,  however,  to  whom  we  give  com- 
plete freedom  and  complete  responsibility  during  their 
last  two  years  with  us.  By  making  their  own  time  tables, 
they  are  able,  individually,  to  save  from  one  to  seven  and 
a  half  block  hours  per  week, — the  norm  is  usually  more 
than  three  hours.  To  them  we  offer  the  opportunity  to 
"  read  for  honors  "  in  any  department.  The  choice  once 
made,  the  other  departments  cooperate  most  magnifii- 
cently.    For  example,  an  honor  student  electing  a  health 
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project  in  science  was  allowed  to  substitute  Valery-Kadot' s 
La  Vie  de  Pasteur  and  Fabre's  If  Instinct  Chez  les  En- 
fants  for  the  required  reading  in  French.  In  its  turn, 
science  contributed  a  study  of  evolution  to  honor  stu- 
dents electing  the  peace  project. 

Vocational  Guidance  in  the  Class  Boom.  In  the  la3t 
year  of  the  course,  a  distinct  effort  is  made  to  make  the 
candidates  for  the  city  training  school  conscious  of  their 
vocational  aim.  In  a  class  in  Human  Geography,  for 
example,  a  rapid  quiz  developed  the  fact  that  almost 
nothing  in  the  way  of  either  principles  or  information 
had  survived  from  previous  exposures  to  geography.  The 
Elementary  Course  of  Study,  covering  the  country  under 
consideration,  was  read  to  the  class.  The  matter  was 
temporarily  dropped  after  the  rhetorical  question — why 
have  you  forgotten  ?  Later,  a  series  of  laboratory  lessons, 
group  discussions,  and  class  conferences  on  another  coun- 
try, followed  by  a  test,  demonstrated  to  them  not  only 
that  they  had  acquired  information  but  also  the  ability 
to  think  things  out  for  themselves.  "  How  does  it  happen 
that  you  have  learned  so  much  more, — is  it  because  you 
are  older,  or  because  it  is  fresher  in  your  minds,  or  were 
there  also  differences  important  to  you,  future  teachers 
of  young  children,  in  the  methods  used  ?  "  Almost  as  a 
unit  they  decided  that  although  time  had  been  an  ele- 
ment in  their  previous  failure,  yet  that  they  ought  earlier 
to  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  find  out  things  for 
themselves,  at  leisure,  with  a  measure  of  responsible  free- 
dom ;  that  they  ought  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  test 
and  question  and  discuss  their  findings  in  small  groups 
as  well  as  in  class  forums.  Perhaps  when  they  begin  to 
teach  they  will  revert  to  type,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  vital  principle  of  self  activity  has  reached  their 
backbones. 

Social  Guidance.  In  the  agendum  nothing  was  said 
about  social  guidance.  But  teachers  must  be  good  sports 
and  must  be  socially  minded.     Very  definitely,  therefore, 
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in  clubs  of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  functioning  in  school  hours, 
as  well  as  in  our  lusty  Students'  Association,  we  try  to 
help  our  girls  to  play  all  their  games,  according  to  rule, 
honestly  and  bravely.  In  addition,  we  give  them  definite 
instruction  in  real  everyday  manners — not  merely  eti- 
quette— with  abundant  opportunity  to  practice  what  they 
preach  in  our  numerous  social  contacts  with  them. 

In  conclusion,  vocational  guidance  with  all  its  connota- 
tions is  both  a  responsibility  and  an  opportunity.  It 
demands  an  adequate  number  of  capable,  experienced 
and  well  trained  leaders,  giving  full  time  to  the  work. 
It  can  achieve  full  fruition  only  when  it  is  conceived  as 
a  school  enterprise  to  which  all  contribute  continually  and 
gladly. 

c.  How  Can  We  Induce  the  Best  Types  of  High 

School  Gbaduates  to  Seek  Admission  to 

Teachee-Tbaining  Institutions  ? 

(1)  GIRLS  i 

ODIVE  M.   JONES 

Principal  Thomas  Hughes  Probationary  School, 
New  York  City 

Because  of  limitations  in  time  it  seems  best  merely  to 
brief  my  discussion : 

I.  The  conditions  presupposed  by  this  question  are: 

1.  That  some  high  school  graduates  do  seek  admission. 

2.  That  some  of  these  are  not  the  best  types. 

3.  That  the  best  types  are  seeking  some  other  occupa- 
tion. 

4.  That    the    teacher-training    institutions    need    and 
desire  better  types  of  students  to  seek  admission. 

5.  That  something  can  be  done  to  induce  the  best  types 
of  students  to  enter  teaching  as  a  profession. 

II.  Reasons  for  the  limitation  of  the  discussion  to  girls: 
1.  Comparatively  new  situation  so  far  as  these  pre- 
suppositions relate  to  girls. 
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2.  Old  story  so  far  as  statements  made  relate  to  men. 
Personally  I  am  skeptical  as  to  whether  they  are  any- 
more true  of  men  today  than  they  used  to  be.  Dif- 
ference is  that  men  are  awake  to  the  issue  today,  but 
in  the  past,  overshadowed  by  great  names  of  excep- 
tional men  in  the  teaching  profession,  the  poorer 
quality  of  the  rank  and  file  escaped  notice. 

3.  Attention  to  the  issues  involved  in  our  topic  is 
necessitated  by  the  change  in  the  situation  so  far  as 
girl  students  are  concerned. 

4.  Since  bulk  of  classroom  teachers  is,  and  always  has 
been,  made  up  of  women,  essential  that  no  deteriora- 

Q  tion  in  their  quality  or  type  be  permitted. 

III.  Brief  examination  into  truth  of  conditions  presup- 
posed and  stated  above: 

1.  Personal  Statement.  It  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  although  I  am  a  New  Yorker  and  my  work  is 
in  New  York  schools,  my  statements  are  based  upon 
observation  in  a  very  large  number  of  cities  and 
also  rural  communities  in  the  United  States.  The 
conditions  I  mention  are  not  confined  to  New  York, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  or  interpreted 
as  making  the  following  statements  as  applying  to 
New  York  only,  for  conditions  here  are  certainly  no 
worse  than  elsewhere,  even  though  large  numbers 
sometimes  bring  them  more  distinctly  to  attention. 

2.  Change  in  type  of  girl  seeking  to  enter  teaching  has 
undeniably  occurred  in  past  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
Whether  for  worse  or  for  better,  the  next  generation 
must  be  the  final  judges.  We  can  only  speak  as 
situation  appears  to  us  as  compared  with  a  genera- 
tion ago. 

3.  Respects  in  which  change  seems  undesirable, 
(a.)  Attitude 

Looking  upon  teaching  as  a  "  job." 
Self-interest  in  the  way  of  money,  ease  of  travel, 
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short  hours  affording  time  to  prepare  for  other 
occupation  or  for  pleasure,  etc. 
The  "  five  o'clock  whistle  "  attitude. 
Quit  work  at  three,  whether  something  left  un- 
done or  not. 

Rebellion  against  guidance  from  supervisors.  In- 
clination to  take  labor-union  point  of  view  of  em- 
ployer and  employee,  boss  and  laborer,  and  call  it 
desire  for  democracy. 

Service  and  self-sacrifice  as  qualities  (and  oppor- 
tunities) of  the  teacher  not  so  invariably  to  be 
taken  for  granted.  Phrases  too  frequently  heard, 
especially  as  coming  from  a  teacher, — "  It  get3 
you  nowhere."  "  You  can  get  by."  "  What's 
the  use  ? " 

(b.)  Social  grade 

Change  in  this  respect  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
due  to  fact  that  teaching  is  no  longer  the  only 
occupation  open  to  woman  socially  well  placed 
but  obliged  to  earn  a  living.  She  goes  into  what- 
ever occupation  she  chooses  today.  Her  place  in 
school  is  often  filled  by  students  to  whom  free 
high  schools  and  free  or  inexpensive  training  in- 
stitutions have  opened  a  door  which  seems  to  lead 
into  better  social  position.  Desirably  democratic 
providing  that  their  earlier  social  deficiencies  are 
made  up  for. 

Evidences  need  not  be  enlarged  upon : 
Distressingly  known  to  every  principal  and  super- 
intendent. Lack  of  care  in  use  of  teachers'  rooms. 
Type  of  men  companions.  Social  circles  in  which 
they  "  play  around."  Language, — not  grammar, 
but  choice  of  word  and  phrase,  tone,  etc.  Bad 
manners  with  one  another. 

Often  aware  of  their  deficiencies  themselves.  Shy 
seeking  for  confidential  advice.     Etiquette  Club 
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in  one  training  school  most  popular  organization 
in  place. 

(c.)   Scholastic  standing  and  ideals 

High  percents  very  often  in  book  knowledge  and 

in  memorized  material. 

Lacking  in  information  and  broad  general  culture 

obtained  by  long  association  in  childhood  with 

traveled  and  well-read  people. 

Satisfied  with  passing  marks  and  unwilling  to  be 

held  to  account  for  the  removal  of  30%  of  failure 

and   inaccuracy   which   70%    passing   inevitably 

means. 

(d.)   "Called"  to  teach, — as  controlling  aim 

This  the  only  difference  which  need  be  feared. 
Preceding  conditions,  although  true  and  regret- 
table, can  be  removed  by  a  high  type  of  profes- 
sional training,  either  in  the  teacher-training 
institution  or  by  experience  under  good  super- 
vision. 

But  the  call  to  teach  is  in  the  inward  spiritual 
nature  of  the  teacher.  It  makes  her  work  a  joy 
regardless  of  its  difficulties  and  in  spite  of  frus- 
trated ambitions  for  advancement. 
Too  many  high  school  girls  are  deaf  to  this  call 
today  and  let  themselves  be  led  off  into  other 
occupations  for  money  or  companionship  or  nov- 
elty. Too  many  high  school  teachers  and  voca- 
tional counselors  fail  to  give  the  call,  or  worse, 
discourage  girls  from  heeding  the  voice  when  it 
comes.  Too  many  worldly  people  are  setting  suc- 
cess and  money  before  girls  so  that  their  innate 
idealism  is  shattered  and  the  call  to  teach  is  dis- 
regarded by  the  best  types  of  high  school  girls. 
They  would  not  be  the  best  type  if  they  did  not 
respond  to  the  motive  of  ambition,  but  why  not 
ambition  for  service  and  happiness  in  service,  in- 
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stead  of  a  soul-destroying  struggle  in  a  disliked 
occupation  with  only  money  as  a  reward? 

IV.  What  efforts  are  being  made  today? 
(Discussion  of  this  topic  left  to  end  of  paper,  even 
though  logically  here,  in  order  that  time  may  not 
pass  before  next  topic  is  presented.) 

V.  Constructive  suggestions  as  to  what  can  be  done 

1.  Vocational  counseling 

Marvelous  opportunity  for  original  production,  al- 
most untouched  field. 

(a.)  Prepare  and  present  teaching  to  high  school  girls 
as  other  girls'  work  is  presented. 

(b.)  Research  to  gather  data  for  it,  as  has  been  done 
and  is  freely  printed  and  distributed  for  industry 
and  business.  One  such  report  contains  detailed 
information,  advantages  attractively  stated,  dis- 
advantages frankly  given,  six  or  seven  different 
occupations,  teaching  not  even  mentioned.  !No 
report  found  which  does  give  such  data. 

(c.)  Counselors  are  teachers.  Why  forget  and  belittle 
their  own  work  and  omit  it  from  choice  of  girls  % 
What  respect  for  their  opinions  and  advice  when 
girls  see  before  them  as  counselor  someone  who 
follows  an  occupation  she  does  not  advise  them  to 
follow  ? 

2.  Material  available,  possible  of  imitation. 

(a.)  Gladys  Little  and  Sherman  Wilson,  "An  Outline 
for  Study  and  Discussion  of  Occupations."  For 
the  use  of  vocational  counselors  in  Cass  High 
School,  Detroit. 

Excellently  itemized.  Covering  all  points  high 
school  students  thinking  of  their  future  likely  to 
ask. 

Listed  applications  of  it  for  girls  include  depart- 
ment stores,  nursing,  secretarial  jobs.     Not  one 
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word  about  teaching  unless  by  inference  under 
professions ;  if  so  both,  meagre  and  uninspiring. 

(b.)  W.  E.  Wiekenden,  Director  of  Board  of  Investi- 
gation and  Coordination  of  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Education.  Particularly  good  in  its 
emphasis  on  service  and  in  its  differentiation  be- 
tween the  individual's  opportunity  as  an  indi- 
vidual and  the  group's. 

3.  Addresses  to  bodies  of  high  school  vocational  coun- 
selors by  well-chosen  representatives  of  training 
schools. 

No  hope  in  situation  unless  cooperation  of  coun- 
selors secured. 

If  colleges  can  claim  and  exercise  right  of  selection 
of  candidates,  much  more  important  for  training 
schools  to  do  so  and  to  impress  their  right  and  its> 
importance  on  counselors. 

4.  Closer  contact  and  cooperation  between  training 
schools  and  high  schools. 

Superintendents'  Year  Book,  1928,  has  vast  amount 
of  valuable  and  suggestive  material  on  cooperation 
between  high  schools  and  industry,  between  high 
schools  and  colleges,  and  on  the  placement  of  high 
school  pupils  in  occupations.  But  you  can  read  it 
from  cover  to  cover  and  find  no  mention  of  similar 
material  in  relation  to  training  schools  or  on  the 
placement  of  high  school  students  in  teaching. 
Marvelously  valuable  in  quality  and  enormously 
great  in  quantity  as  the  material  in  that  book  is,- — 
emphasis  on  the  boy  throughout.  Not  noticed  even 
by  myself,  until  I  searched  for  material  for  this 
paper. 

Significant.  Alarming  to  me  as  a  woman  that  teach- 
ing, the  vocation  into  which  larger  percentages  of 
girls  go  than  into  any  other  single  occupation, 
should  be  so  neglected  by  superintendent  writers  on 
vocational  guidance.     What  right  has  a  superin- 
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tendent  to  complain  of  the  type  of  girls  training  to 
be  teachers  when  he  fails  to  include  teaching  as  a 
vocation  and  when  the  girl  is  so  generally  neglected 
as  a  worker  needing  training  ? 

5.  Reform  in  attitude  of  women  teachers  towards  their 
work,  towards  better  valuation  of  teaching  as  a  life- 
career. 

Check  up  on  teachers  who  decry  their  own  pro- 
fession and  advise  students  not  to  enter  it.  (Ruth.) 
Advertise  the  good  service  of  individual  teachers  as 
ideals  to  be  followed. 

(Bishop  Freeman  &  John  Robinson.) 
Return   to   old-time   respect,   without   the   old-time 
abject  fear. 

Withhold  promotion  and  social  recognition  from 
those  who  make  teaching  a  part-time  job  or  a  short- 
time  job. 

Ignore,  decry,  disgrace  if  need  be,  teachers  who  talk 
about  teaching  in  terms  of  hours  and  in  comparison 
with  any  but  professional  work. 
Set  them  to  thinking  about  advantages,  material  in- 
cluded, satisfaction  of  mind  and  soul  greater  than 
money.     (Cousin  Will.) 

As  proud  to  sign  names  as  a  teacher,  as  a  clerk  is 
in  Hughes'  office. 

6.  Educate  the  public  about  teaching. 

Held  in  contempt,  induced  by  public  idea  of  short 
hours,  vacations,  etc.,  and  by  teachers  who  make 
public  think  in  such  terms  by  their  acts  and  by  their 
talk  about  their  work. 

Compare  hours  with  numbers  of  children  for  each 
hour. 

Compare  relief  of  mothers  during  hours  when  her 
few  children  are  at  school  with  what  teacher  is 
doing  during  those  hours  with  that  number  multi- 
plied many  times. 
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Compare  girl's  opportunity  to  gain  experience  pre- 
paratory for  motherhood  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  shop 
or  desk  worker. 

Remove  that  worst  fallacy  of  all, — the  thought  of 
teaching  in  terms  of  some  individual  teacher,  pos- 
sibly unfavorably  remembered,  and  childhood's 
notion  of  what  teacher  did. 

Make  society  women  see  folly  of  their  recent  ten- 
dency towards  the  public  school  teacher  in  United 
States  as  being  undemocratic  and  false.  Expose 
each  instance  when  it  occurs  and  don't  do  anything 
that  invites  or  permits  it  even  to  get  support  for 
salary  increases. 

Quit  talking  about  financial  returns.  It  makes  pub- 
lic contemptuous  of  teaching  and  forget  that  they 
respect  the  preacher  whose  financial  return  is  even 
less.  Why  measure  respect  for  teaching  by  financial 
return  any  more  than  preaching  or  the  average  phy- 
sician by  his  income? 

7.  Educate  superintendents  and  boards  of  education  in 
regard  to  values  to  be  set  upon  woman's  work. 
Teaching  is,  always  has  been,  mainly  woman's  work. 
Top  places  in  past  were  held  by  men  to  be  sure,  but 
public  opinion  and  our  own  professional  guides  de- 
mand that  no  longer  shall  such  places  be  given  men 
with  no  experience  in  teaching. 

Hence,  men  must  teach  and  men  desire  to  teach. 
So  long  as  they  belittle  the  value  of  woman's  work, 
in  values  the  world  recognizes  as  values,  just  so 
long  will  they  find  teaching  an  undesirable  field  to 
enter  and  increasingly,  as  time  develops  woman's  op- 
portunity in  industry,  will  lower  and  lower  types  of 
girls  entering  teaching. 

8.  Various  practical  considerations 

(a.)   Salaries   of  training   school   teachers   and   prin- 
cipals should  be  higher  than  high  school. 
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(b.)  Official  recognition  in  rank  and  by  promotion 
for  merit. 

(c.)  Training  school  teachers  and  principals  should  be 
selected  on  basis  of  achievement  of  college  rank- 
ing. 

VI.  Material  suggested  for  vocational  counselors  in  high 
schools,  and  for  representatives  of  teacher-training 
institutions  seeking  the  best  types  of  girls. 

1.  Standards 

Kaise  the  standards  for  admission 
Not  only  in  subject  matter  percentage — but  in 
Recommendations  of  counselors  as  to  fitness,  char- 
acter, etc. 

Record  in  high  school  and  by  other  persons, — cer- 
tified to  responsibly. 

2.  Idealism  of  youth.    Appeal  to  it. 

True  of  both  boy  and  girl.  Especially  true  of  girl 
at  age  of  high  school  graduation  if  rightly  handled. 

(a.)  Looking  forward  to  home  and  motherhood.  Show 
her  opportunity  for  preparation  afforded  by 
teaching. 

(b.)  Desire  to  be  of  service.  Ineradicable  among 
young  girls,  no  matter  how  cynical  their  surface 
talk.  Valuable  asset  to  nation  and  to  teaching  if 
counselors  will  show  them  that  teacher  has  an 
opportunity  to  build  and  beautify  life  rarely 
afforded. 

(c.)  Patriotism.  Youth  is  always  fired  by  patriotism. 
It  leads  the  boy  to  respond  to  the  call  of  war. 
The  same  instinct  makes  the  girl  respond  to  the 
desire  to  train  children  to  be  good  citizens  and  to 
educate  children  in  principles  which,  if  applied 
to  nations,  will  obviate  war. 

3.  Removal  of  false  or  unworthy  ideas  about  teaching, 
recently  hammered  into  prospective  teachers  by 
writers  in  campaigns  for  salary  increases. 
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(a.)  Dreary,  monotonous  work.  True,  only  when 
teacher  is  unprepared  and  unsanctified  in  her  work. 
Never  true  except  when  teacher's  interest  is  a  sel- 
fish one  in  her  subject  matter  or  in  the  check  on 
the  first  of  the  month. 

True  that  may  present  same  lesson  over  and  over, 
hut  children  are  different  and  so  are  their  re- 
actions, interpretations,  and  misinterpretations. 
ISTo  more  monotonous  than  planning  meals  for  a 
home  or  selling  the  same  line  of  goods  or  taking 
letters  about  people  you  never  saw.  Infinitely 
less  so  to  me. 

- !?: 

(b.)  Difficult  to  advance  because  of: 
Keen  competition. 
Political  or  other  outside  influence. 
Men  get  all  the  top  places. 

True,  all  three  of  them.  Don't  lie  to  the  girls. 
But  show  them  that  the  competition  is  no  less 
keen  in  other  fields  and  that  few  fields  of  work 
offer  any  top  jobs  except  with  cash  capital  to 

I    '  invest,  not  needed  in  teaching. 

I"    !'!>!  Show  them  that  the  use  of  "  influence  "  has  stead- 

ily decreased  for  years,  even  if  in  some  places 
only  gradually,  and  even  if  sporadic  outbursts  of 
it  here  and  there  are  temporarily  discouraging. 
Show  them  that  as  each  position  or  rank  in  the 
school  system  has  obtained  tenure  or  public  and 
professional  recognition,  the  effort  to  free  it  from 
influence  has  grown  steadily  and  finally  success- 
fully,— and  will  increasingly  succeed  as  better  and 
better  types  of  teachers  enter. 
Make  girls  see  the  challenge,  the  adventure  there 
may  be  in  winning  to  those  top  places  from  which 
women  are  not  so  much  excluded  by  men  as  they 
are  by  economic  causes  to  which  women  contribute 
just  as  much  as  men.    Make  them  know  about  the 
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women  who  did  ultimately  win  rather  than  dis- 
courage them  with  tales  of  the  difficulties, 
(c.)   Remuneration  insufficient 

Once  disgracefully  true.  Still  true  if  compared 
with  top  returns  of  individuals  in  other  occupa- 
tions. But  that  is  a  false  comparison.  On  the 
whole  today,  the  re-established  salaries  of  teach- 
ers compare  more  than  favorably  with  average 
earnings  of  girls  in  other  occupations.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  the  beginner. 
Point  out  its  safety,  its  certainty,  that  cash  capi- 
tal need  not  be  required  as  it  is  in  business,  plus 
work. 

4.  Security  of  employment 

Teaching  carries  tenure  as  a  rule,  either  legally  or 
by  practice. 

Not  seasonal.     Not  rise  or  fall  with  changes  in  em- 
ployers. 

Girl  teacher  better  off  in  this  respect  than  man  she 
envies  in  some  top  place. 

5.  Social  position 

Assured.      Only   possible   drawback   is  in   teachers 
themselves  if  they  permit  lower  types  of  girls  to 
usurp  the  work. 
Respected  by  tradesmen. 

Social  companionship  in  their  own  profession  a  pos- 
sibility and  a  joy. 

6.  Set  up  comparisons  for  girls  to  do  their  own  re- 
search, studying,  talking,  thinking,  concluding. 
Select  work  which  girls  go  into  especially: 

Social  service — Secretarial. 
Nursings — Business. 

Leave   out   occupations   less   skilled   and  less  well 
placed  socially. 

Give  them  a  guide,  topics  on  which  to  base  com- 
parisons; for  example: 


illlll 
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Personal  qualifications  needed. 
Analysis  of  duties. 

Preparation  required:    length,   cost,   type,  ease  of 
securing,  conditions  imposed. 

Experience  required:    Amount,  how  secured,  finan- 
cial return  during  experience,  ease  of  securing. 
Returns :   Socially,  financially,  personal  satisfaction. 

VII.  References  consulted 

Reports  of  Superintendents  of  Schools. 
New  York,  1921,  1926. 
Boston,  1925. 
Chicago,  1924. 

National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education:  23rd 
Year  Book,  1924. 

Department  of  Superintendence:  6th  Year  Book,  1928. 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision:  Volume 
X,  January,  1924. 

Bernays,  Edward  L. :  An  Outline  of  Careers.  George 
H.  Doran  Co.,  1927. 

Allen,  Frederick  J. :  Principles  and  Problems  in  Voca- 
tional Guidance.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1927. 
Proctor,  William  M. :  Educational  and  Vocational 
Guidance.  Houghton  Mifilin  &  Company,  1925. 
Kinneman,  J.  A. :  A  Study  in  Guidance  Among  Nor- 
mal School  Students.  West  Chester  Normal  School, 
Pennsylvania,  1924. 

Edgerton,  A.  H. :  Vocational  Guidance  and  Counseling. 
Macmillan  Company,  1926. 
N.  E.  A.  Proceedings:    1924,  1925,  1926. 

VIII.  Efforts  now  being  made  to  set  forth  teaching  as  a 
worth-while  occupation  attractive  to  the  best  type  of 
high  school  girls. 

1.  Practically  nothing,  except  slight  and  indefinite  ref- 
erence here  and  there  in  occasional  reports  and 
speeches,  which  probably  never  reach  high  school 
girls  themselves. 
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Certainly  nothing  planned  and  organized  as  voca- 
tional counseling  is  for  business  and  industrial  oc- 
cupations. 

2.  Comments  on  these  books  and  reports  consulted. 
Only  references  in  reports  in  relation  to  students 
entering  training  schools  are: 
Desirability  for  better  type. 

Standards  of  admission  to  training  schools  to  be 
raised. 

This,  however,  chiefly  to  reduce  over-supply  of  teach- 
ers in  the  given  community. 

Not  one  book  or  report  contains  advice  or  reference 
to  or  inclusion  of  teaching  under  the  list  of  occupa- 
tions listed  for  choice  by  high  school  girls. 
Exception — by  inference   only — under   heading  of 
"  professions." 

Not  specific  or  clearly  outlined  even  there. 
Shocked  at  extent  of  evidence  that  whole  weight  of 
influence  of  vocational  counseling  seems  to  be  in- 
dustrial and  commercial,  inevitably  material  in  its 
outcome. 

Serious  objection  to  narrow  interpretation  of  words, 
"  vocational  guidance "  by  counselors  and  writers. 
One  naively  exposes  the  fact  that  it  is  not  so  nar- 
rowly interpreted  by  students  who  write  or  ask  for 
advice. 

IX.  Optimistic  Outlook 
No  need  for  pessimism. 

Inclusion  of  topic  for  discussion  at  this  conference — 
one  cause  for  hope. 

Awake  to  difficulties  and  dangers — their  prevention  and 
conquest  follow. 

Earnestness  and  sincerity  of  student  inquiries  about 
teaching,  even  when  lacking  in  either  sentiment  or 
idealism. 
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(2)  BOYS 

A.   MORTIMER  CLARK 

Principal  James  Madison  High  School,  New  York  City 

This  question  is  really  a  statement  of  a  difficult  prob- 
lem— a  problem  so  difficult  that  under  existing  conditions, 
I  am  not  sure  that  therei  is  a  solution.  However,  I  should 
like  briefly  to  discUss  the  situation,  if  I  may,  under  two 
headings : 

1.  What  can  the  high  schools  do  to  divert  the  higher 
type  of  boy  graduate  into  the  teacher-training  schools? 

2.  What  can  the  teacher-training  schools  do  to  attract 
the  higher  type  of  boy  graduate  ? 

By  the  higher  type  of  hoy,  we  mean  young  men  who 
are  manly,  human,  of  fine  moral  fiber,  young  men  who 
possess  certain  qualities  of  leadership,  good  personality, 
a  highly  developed  social  sense,  broad  sympathy  and  ex- 
cellent scholastic  standing.  Every  high  school  has  in  its 
student  body  several  such  young  men.  The  trouble  is 
that  these  students  almost  invariably  go  on  to  college.  I 
wonder  if  we  have  a  moral  right  to  try  to  dissuade  this 
higher  type  boy  from  going  to  college?  Can  the  teacher 
training  school  give  him  as  much  in  the  way  of  cultural 
background  and  poise  as  he  can  assimilate  in  four  years 
of  residence  on  a  college  campus?  When  he  comes  out 
of  training  school,  will  he  be  a  product  at  least  comparable 
to  the  college  graduate? 

Assuming  for  the  moment  that  he  will  be,  then  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  high  school  can  do  a  fine  piece  of  construc- 
tive work  in  recruiting  teachers,  if  it  will  but  become 
interested. 

The  higher  type  boy  does  not  as  a  rule  give  teaching 
a  thought.  He  is  unacquainted  with  its  possibilities.  He 
is  either  uncertain  about  his  future  or  has  definitely  made 
up  his  mind  to  study  law,  medicine,  engineering  or  to 
prepare  himself  for  his  proper  niche  in  the  business  world. 
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Teaching  as  a  life  work  is  about  as  far  from  his  thoughts 
as  theology — and  in  all  my  years  of  experience,  but  one 
minister  has  passed  through  my  hands.  He  knows  prac- 
tically nothing  about  teaching  because  no  one  has  called 
his  attention  to  it.  Why  cannot  the  secondary  schools  do 
this  very  thing  and  do  it  efficiently? 

My  suggestion  is  that  a  training  school  adviser  be  as- 
signed in  each  high  school.  This  adviser  should  be  a 
person  with  high  professional  ideals — one  who  is  fully 
cognizant  of  the  needs  of  the  profession  and  one  suffi- 
ciently intelligent  to  recognize  the  right  type  when  it 
appears.  His  function  should  be  two-fold:  (a)  Con- 
stantly to  canvass  the  school  for  teacher  material  and  then 
to  interest  the  prospect  in  teaching;  (b)  Fearlessly  to 
exert  his  full  power  to  keep  the  wrong  type  from  seeking 
admission  to  the  training  school. 

In  presenting  his  case,  the  training  school  adviser  will 
do  well  to  make  the  matter  a  subject  of  personal  and  indi- 
vidual conference  rather  than  a  lecture  or  a  discussion 
before  a  group.  The  point  is  that  these  boys  do  not  know 
the  advantages  that  teaching  has  to  offer  and  they  know 
less  about  teacher  training  institutions.  No  one  has 
taken  the  trouble  seriously  to  discuss  such  institutions 
with  them. 

The  appeal  may  be  made  from  two  angles:  (a)  The 
social  advantages  of  teaching;  (b)  The  material  advan- 
tages of  teaching. 

Under  the  social  advantages,  may  be  presented  the  op- 
portunities for  social  service — the  chance  to  mold  char- 
acter, the  possibility  of  contributing  much  to  the  welfare 
of  the  land ;  the  nation's  need  of  more  efficient  and  effec- 
tive teaching.  All  of  these,  rightly  presented,  make  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  adolescent  boy.  He  is  approaching 
the  close  of  his  period  of  emotionalism  when  his  own 
ideals  and  spirit  of  altruism  are  at  their  zenith.  I  feel 
certain  that  such  an  appeal  would  bring  results. 
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The  material  advantages  of  teaching  are  real  enough. 
The  compensation  is  fair.  The  work  is  done  for  the  most 
part  in  pleasant  surroundings.  One's  co-workers  are 
people  of  culture  and  refinement.  The  opportunities  for 
study,  travel  and  recreation  are  equalled  in  no  other  busi- 
ness or  profession.  For  the  ambitious  hoy  there  is  offered 
every  chance  for  advancement  and  promotion.  True,  if 
he  is  entirely  dependent  upon  his  teaching  for  his  liveli- 
hood, he  will  never  take  his  place  in  millionaire's  row  nor 
will  he  own  a  private  yacht.  But  teaching  does  offer 
him  a  field  for  fine  creative  work  in  combination  with  a 
very  generous  amount  of  time  for  leisure.  The  young 
man  who  makes  wise  use  of  this  leisure  will  lay  up  a 
store  of  treasure  of  which  no  one  can  deprive  him — 
treasure  that  will  greatly  enrich  his  own  life  and  enable 
him  to  live,  if  not  richly,  at  least  abundantly. 

Let  the  right  boys  know  about  these  things  and  a  few 
years  hence  we  shall  have  more  of  them  teaching  in  our 
schools. 

The  second  part  of  our  discussion  leads  us  to  the  ques- 
tion, "  What  can  teacher-training  institutions  do  to  attract 
the  higher  type  boy  ?  " 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  training  school  offered  a  one- 
year  course  only.  This  was  later  increased  to  two  years 
and  then  to  three.  Now  a  possible  fourth  year  is  a  matter 
of  frequent  and  common  discussion.  But  the  mere  addi- 
tion of  a  fourth  year  will  accomplish  little  or  nothing 
unless  the  aim  and  the  scope  of  the  teacher-training  schools 
are  modified  and  enlarged.  Why  can  they  not  be  reorgan- 
ized as  collegiate  schools  offering  a  degree  in  pedagpgy? 
Why  can  they  not  enrich  their  curricula,  so  that  prospec- 
tive teachers  may  specialize  and  do  some  research  work 
in  special  fields?  Why  can  they  not,  say  at  the  end  of 
sophomore  year,  give  their  students  an  opportunity  to 
prepare  specifically  for  work  in  a  specific  field? 

To-day  we  have  the  elementary  school,  the  junior  high 
school  and  the  senior  high  school.     The  junior  high  school 
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teachers  are  moved  up  from  the  grammar  grades  without 
any  special  preparation  for  the  very  special  work  they  are 
called  upon  to  do.  The  high  school  teachers  are  college 
graduates  who  come  to  us  adequately  prepared  in  special 
fields  so  far  as  content  is  concerned  but  with  very  little 
knowledge  of  how  their  subject  should  be  taught.  The 
teaching  process  they  get  in  a  haphazard  way  in  their 
teacher-in-training  and  sporadic  substitute  work. 

If  the  teacher-training  institutions  will  differentiate 
their  courses  of  study  so  that  their  graduates  may  be  pre- 
pared for  definite  kinds  of  work  in  the  elementary  grades 
or  in  the  junior  high  school  or,  with  a  year  of  post- 
graduate work  perhaps,  for  the  senior  high  school,  then — 
and  I  am  afraid  not  until  then — will  our  higher  type 
young  men  be  attracted  by  them  and  to  them. 

10.  EXAMPLES  OF  EFFECTIVE  CO-OPERATION 
BETWEEN 

(a)  THE  AUTHORITIES  OF  A  PARTICULAR 
HIGH  SCHOOL  AND 

(b)  THE  AUTHORITIES  OF  A  TEACHER-TRAIN- 
ING COLLEGE  TO  WHICH  ITS  GRADUATES 
ARE  ADMITTED 

IN  THE  SATISFACTORY  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
AN  AUTHORIZED  PLAN  FOR  SELECTIVE 
ADMISSION  TO  THE  TEACHER-TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS: 

a*  From  Bridgeport 

WORCESTER   WARREN 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Because  of  the  very  definite  limits  which  have  been 
placed  upon  my  time  I  think  it  best  to  merely  brief  my 
presentation : 
I.  The  Bridgeport  plan — what  is  it? 

1.  A  coordinating  counselor — normal  school  adviser. 


IIIW 
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2.  A  high  school  curriculum. 

3.  A  general  system  of  educational  and  vocational  guid- 
ance. 

II.  What  does  the  coordinating  counselor  do? 

1.  Activities  with  pupils  below  the  Senior  year. 

a.  Purposes. 

1.  To  interest  worth  while  girls  in  the  field  of  ele- 
mentary teaching. 

2.  To  direct  girls  without  ability  for  teaching  into 
fields  of  preparation  for  which  they  have  ability. 

3.  Give  advice  and  information  on  the  teaching 
profession. 

4.  Determine  the  senior  normal  school  group. 

b.  Method. 

1.  Personal  conference. 

2.  General  conference. 

3.  Vocational  survey. 

2.  Activities  with  the  Senior  pupils  who  have  declared 
their  intentions  of  becoming  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Bridgeport  Normal  School. 

a.  Conducts  "  Normal   School  Preparatory  Confer- 
ences." 

1.  Group  Conferences, 
(a.)  Twice  a  week, 
(b.)  Purposes. 

(1)  To  afford  the  coordinating  counselor 
an  opportunity  to  study  prospective 
normal  school  students  under  natural 
school  room  conditions. 

(2)  To  acquaint  prospective  normal  school 
students  with  the  social  composition 
of  the  Bridgeport  public  schools. 

(3)  To  bring  about  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  various  racial  and  na- 
tional groups  which  compose  the 
Bridgeport  public  school  population, 
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and  to  arouse  a  friendly  interest  in 
them, 
(c.)  Medium:    A  simple  sociological  study  of: 

(1)  The  foreign  nationalities  of  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 

(2)  The  school  districts  which  have  a  char- 
acteristically foreign  population. 

(3)  The  social  agencies  which  serve 
Bridgeport,  particularly  those  which 
render  conspicuously  valuable  services 
to  the  foreign-born,  or  to  the  children 
of  the  foreign-born,  e.g.,  The  Visiting 
Nurses'  Association,  the  day  nurseries, 
the  Welfare  Building,  The  Travellers' 
Aid,  the  night  schools,  etc. 

(d.)  Method. 

(1)  Group  reports — oral,  and  written. 

(2)  Class  discussions. 

(3)  Projects — individual,  small  group  and 
class. 

(4)  Committee  investigations. 

(5)  Field  work, 
(e.)  Material. 

(1)  Actual  conditions  and  situations. 

(2)  Existing  institutions  and  agencies. 

(3)  Current  events. 

(4)  Newspapers  and  magazines. 

(5)  Books,  surveys,  statistics,  etc.,  etc. 
(f.)   Outcomes: 

(1)  For  the  pupil: 

(a.)  Information  which  awakens  an 
appreciation  of  the  intellectual, 
social,  and  cultural  contributions 
of  other  lands. 

(b.)  Information  which  creates  a 
thoughtful  attitude  toward  the 
grave   problems  which   arise   in 
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the  United  States,  and  particu- 
larly in  Bridgeport,  because  of 
tlie  presence  of  persons  from 
foreign  countries. 

(c.)  Associations  which  tend  to  break 
down  racial  antipathies  and  na- 
tional hatreds. 

(d.)  Some  idea  of  the  place  which  the 
good  American  teacher  should 
occupy  in  the  whole  scheme  of 
Americanization. 

(2)  For  the  coordinating  counselor: 

(a.)  A  fairly  reliable  impression  of 
each  pupil's  personality  in  its 
larger  aspects;  such  as  ability 
and  willingness  to  cooperate, 
power  to  act  intelligently  upon 
suggestions,  attitude  toward 
other  persons  and  toward  work, 
readiness  and  ability  to  assume 
and  to  discharge  responsibility, 
appearance,  manners,  poise,  vo- 
cabulary, etc. 

(b.)  An  understanding  of  each  can- 
didate's standards  of  prepara- 
tion, and  study  habits. 

(c.)  An  appraisal  of  each  applicant's 
voice — tone,  pitch,  articulation, 
enunciation,  speech  peculiarities 
and  defects. 

(d.)  A  knowledge  of  each  candidate's 
mechanical  equipment,  such  as 
spelling,  penmanship,  and  gram- 
matical usage. 

(e.)  An  estimate  of  each  student's 
ability  to  select,  arrange,  classi- 
fy, and  use  material. 
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(3)  Individual  Conferences. 

(a.)  Required — in  relation  to  elimin- 
ation,  discipline,   administration 
problems,  etc. 
(b.)   Sought   by   candidates — for  ad- 
vice,   information,    solution    of 
personal  problems,   etc. 
(c.)  Natural    outgrowth    of    certain 
situations,   such  as  a  record  of 
uniformly  low  grades  by  a  girl 
of  high  intelligence;  indications 
of  special  aptitudes,  etc. 
b.  Determine  the  list  that  will  be  recommended  for 
admission, — 

(1)  Purpose  with  a  given  number — equal 
to  the  capacity  of  the  Normal  and  the 
capacity  of  the  school  system  to  absorb 
— to  select  the  best  fitted  for  teaching 
from  the  entire  list  of  applicants.  In 
1927  these  were  56  out  of  109  candi- 
dates. 

(2)  Criteria  for  determining  list. 

(a.)   Connecticut  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation  requirements   for    admis- 
sion  to    State   Normal    Schools, 
sections  A  &  B: 
Al.  16  years  of  age  or  over  at  the  time  of  admission. 

2.  Free  from  physical  defects  which  would  unfit  them 
for  the  work  of  a  teacher. 

a.  (Physical  examination.) 

b.  (Statement  of  physician.) 

3.  High  School  graduate  from  a  four  year  course. 
(Bridgeport  only  and  a  resident  of  Bridgeport.) 

4.  Moral  character.     (Determined  by  adviser  not  by 
testimonials.) 

Bl.  Complete  15  units  of  work  with  an  average  of  not 
less  than  80  on  a  passing  mark  of  70  in  the  three 
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required  units  of  the  senior  year.     Ten  of  the  15 

and  the  three  required  in  the  senior  year  must  be 

taken  from  the  following  list, — 

English,  3  units 

General  Math.  I,  1  unit 

General  Math.  II,  1  unit 

Algebra,  1  unit 

Geometry,  1  unit 

Social  Studies,  1  to  3  units 

(History,  Civics,  Economics) 
Latin,  1  to  4  units 
French,  1  to  3  units 
German,  1  to  3  units 
Spanish,  1  to  3  units 
Physics,  1  unit 
Chemistry,  1  unit 
Biology,   1  unit 
Zoology  I    y  tQ  t  unit  each 
Botany  J 

General  Science,  1  unit 
Geography 
Physiology 
Hygiene 
Arithmetic 
Civics 
Astronomy 
Geology 

The  remaining  5  may  be  taken  from  any  of  the 
regular  work  of  the  school  except  that  courses  with 
less  than  %  unit  credit  will  not  be  accepted, 
(b.)   Psychological  tests. 

1.  Given  by  central  office — Normal  School  Adviser 
prefers  not  to  give  them. 

2.  Tests. 

(a.)   Terman  Group  Test — Given  in  8th  grade 
and  in  12th. 
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(b.)  Brown  Psychological  Examination,  forms 
E  and  F. 

(c.)  Reliable. 

Colvin  and  McPhail,  Intelligence  of  Sen- 
iors in  the  High  Schools  of  Massachusetts, 
Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  1924,  No. 
9. 
Stone  Reasoning  Test. 

3.  High  School  grades. 

(a.)   The  three  Senior  subjects — An  average  of 
80  with  a  passing  mark  of  70. 

4.  Personal  fitness  index — (see  attached), 
(a.)  Record  of  teacher.  (All  teachers.) 
(b.)  Record  of  Session  Room  Teacher. 

5.  Physical  Examination. 

6.  Knowledge  gained  by  Adviser  from  personal 
conferences. 

III.  What  does  the  high  school  curriculum  do? 

1.  We  have  no  curriculum  called  Normal  School  Cur- 
riculum— We  eliminated  it. 

2.  We  do  guide  pupils  interested  in  entering  the  Nor- 
mal School  into  the  College  Preparatory  Curricu- 
lum. 

(a.)  "  This  Curriculum  Offers  Opportunity  to 
Prepare  for  Colleges,  Scientific  Schools  and 
Normal  Schools." 

(b. )  Content. 

IV.  What  is  our  general  educational  and  vocational  guid- 
ance system  ? 

1.  8A  Grade.     (Period  a  week — 8A  Adviser.) 
a.  Vocational  Guidance. 

1.  Arouse  vocational  interest. 

2.  Make  vocational  study, 
(a.)   Learn  how  to  do  it. 
(b.)  Do  it. 

(1)  Books 

(2)  Personal  conferences 
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b.  Educational  Guidance. 

1.  Recognize  value  of  training. 

2.  Select  type  of  education. 

3.  If  going  to  high  school  select  subjects  from  Ex- 
ploratory year. 

(a.)   "For  those  planning  to   attend   College, 
Scientific  Schools  or  Normal  Schools." 
Ancient    History    and    Latin,    French    or 
German. 

(b.)  Possibility  of  entering  College  Prepara- 
tory in  spite  of  not  taking  this. 

2.  9B  Guidance. 

a.  Continued  study  of  the  vocation  in  which  inter- 
ested. 

1.  Can   get   close    contact   with    Normal    School 
Adviser. 

b.  Experience  of  the  exploratory  year  a  test  of  schol- 
astic ability. 

3.  9A  Guidance. 

a.  Educational  Planning. 

1.  Under    general     direction    of    Home    Room 
Teacher. 

2.  Normal  School  Adviser  in  a  position  to  help. 

3.  Opportunity  for  broad  course  in  College  Pre- 
paratory Curriculum. 

4.  Senior  High  School  Guidance. 

a.  Continued  study  of  vocation  in  which  interested, 

b.  Study  of  opportunity  for  training. 

1.  Normal  School  one  opportunity. 
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PERSONAL  BLANK 


Name Session  Room. 

(Last)         (First) 


Activities:  (1). 
(4). 
(7). 


(2). 
(5). 
(8). 


.  Course Date . 

(3) 

....      (6) 

....      O) 


Scale  of  Marks:   A — Distinctly  above  average;   B — Above  average;  C— Average 
D— Below  average;    E— Distinctly  below  average. 


Qualities 


1.  Mental  Characteristics: 

a.  Mental  alertness 

b.  Originality 

c.  Industry 

d.  Perseverance 

2.  Ethical  Characteristics: 

a.  Honesty 

b.  Straightforwardness 

c.  Self-control 

d.  Reliability 

e.  Self-reliance 

f .  Initiative 

g.  Clean-mindedness 

3.  Social  Characteristics: 

a.  Capacity  for  leadership 

b.  Public  Spirit 

c.  Courtesy 

d.  Intelligent  cooperation 

4.  Personal  Characteristics: 

a .  Personal  magnetism 

b.  Modesty-dress  and  behavior 

c.  Health 

d.  Punctuality 

e.  Home  background 

f .  Promise  of  future  success 

g.  Speaking  voice  (  quality) 

h.    Enuciation 

i.  Attitude  towards  others  (kindly  and 
considerate  or  aggressive  and  un- 
pleasant)   

5.  Grammatical  English  Form 

6.  Special  Aptitudes 

1.  2.  3. 

Class  Teachers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Estimate  of 

Session 

Room 

Teacher 


Estimate 
of  Class 
Teacher 


Composite 
Estimate 
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b.  From  Philadelphia 

ABMAND  J.  GERSON 

Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Admission  to  the  Normal  School  is  granted  to  gradu- 
ates of  the  Senior  High  Schools  of  the  city  without  quali- 
fying entrance  examinations  in  subject  matter,  provided 
that  the  applicants  have  included  in  their  courses  a 
definite  number  of  units  in  certain  required  subjects. 
Graduates  of  other  public  high  schools  and  private  schools 
who  present  equivalent  credentials  may  enter  the  Normal 
School  on  passing  qualifying  entrance  examinations. 
Naturally  in  a  large  city  system  like  that  of  Philadelphia, 
more  than  90%  of  the  entering  students  come  from  our 
own  high  school  system. 

The  credentials  that  must  be  presented  by  the  appli- 
cant for  admission  to  the  Normal  school  must  include,  as 
a  minimum,  the  following  points  in  high  school  subjects: 

(j   ,.  English    28  points* 

Social  Studies  (including  Social  Geography)  .  20 

Foreign  Language 16 

Algebra    8 

Plane  Geometry   8 

General  Science,  Biology,  Botany,  or  Zoology.    8 

Hygiene 1 

Physics  or  Chemistry 8 

Drawing    4 

Music 2 

Physical  Training    7 

(*One  period  per  week  of  "  prepared  "  work  or  two 
periods  of  "  unprepared  "  work,  pursued  for  a  term  of 
eighteen  weeks,  constitutes  a  "  point.") 

More  than  this,  the  present  regulations  require  a  gradu- 
ation average  of  not  less  than  75%  and  a  final  mark  of 
not  less  than  75%  in  English  and  Mathematics.  The 
purpose  of  the  limitation  as  to  required  high  school  sub- 
jects is  three-fold.     In  the  first  place,  we  aim  to  secure 
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through  this  requirement,  students  with  superior  aca- 
demic background  and  training.  In  the  second  place, 
certain  subjects  such  as  Social  Sciences,  Geography,  Art, 
and  Music  have  been  included  because  we  consider  them 
as  a  definite  pre-requisite  for  work  in  the  field  of  ele- 
mentary teaching.  In  the  third  place,  in  Philadelphia 
there  are  located  two  universities  with  well  organized 
schools  of  education,  and  we  feel  it  important  that  stu- 
dents entering  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School  should 
present  at  least  as  high  qualifications  as  those  required 
for  entering  those  schools  of  education  so  that  later  if 
they  should  desire  to  register  for  their  college  degrees  in 
these  institutions  they  may  not  suffer  any  disadvantage. 
The  requirement  of  a  75%  graduation  average,  with  a 
minimum  of  75%  in  English  and  Mathematics,  in  fact, 
places  our  Normal  School  standard  of  admission  higher 
than  that  required  for  the  schools  of  education  just  re- 
ferred to. 

Students  who  meet  the  requirements  in  reference  to 
the  high  school  subjects  and  the  minimum  averages  above 
referred  to  undergo  a  further  process  of  selection  as  a 
result  of  our  quota  limitation.  At  the  present  time  the 
prospective  teacher  need  of  the  city  and  the  capacity  of 
the  Normal  School  have  led  the  Board  to  restrict  the 
number  of  students  admitted  to  the  Normal  School  to 
225  each  semester.  This  allotment  is  pro-rated  among 
the  schools,  and  admissions  are  made  in  the  order  of  gradu- 
ation standing. 

Finally,  every  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Normal 
School  must  pass  a  satisfactory  physical  examination  as 
well  as  a  personality  test.  The  personality  examinations 
are  conducted  by  committees  of  the  Normal  School  faculty 
and  take  into  strict  account  such  facts  as  personal  appear- 
ance, cleanliness,  enunciation,  poise,  and  other  traits  of 
personality  which  we  feel  are  vital  to  the  work  of  teach- 
ing. Candidates  reported  as  unsatisfactory  by  these  re- 
view committees  are  referred  to  a  special  faculty  com- 
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mittee,  whose  judgment  is  final,  the  candidate  always 
retaining  of  course  the  right  of  ultimate  appeal  to  the 
Superintendent's  department. 

The  high  schools  of  Philadelphia  are  informed  as  to 
the  procedure  above  outlined,  and  through  their  guidance 
departments  undertake  a  selection  of  students  for  Nor- 
mal school  work  early  in  their  high  school  careers.  We 
have  had  numerous  cases  where  high  school  principals 
have  referred  particular  students  to  the  Normal  school 
to  the  Superintendent's  office  two  or  more  years  in  advance 
of  graduation  to  secure  advice  as  to  whether  certain  dis- 
qualifications in  the  matter  of  physical  condition  or  of 
personality  might  ultimately  stand  in  the  way  of  Normal 
school  admission.  As  might  be  expected  in  cases  so  seri- 
ous as  to  call  for  this  attention,  in  most  of  these  instances 
the  verdict  has  had  to  be  adverse,  with  the  result  that 
there  has  been  the  possibility  of  guiding  the  student  to 
proper  directions  of  achievement  without  undue  waste 
of  time. 

Every  high  school  graduate  admitted  to  the  Normal 
School  must  be  certified  by  the  high  school  principal 
as  meeting  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  Normal  School  admission,  and 
in  addition  there  must  be  a  definite,  signed  statement 
that  the  candidate  is  of  good  moral  character. 


c.  From  Rhode  Island 

FRANK   EARL    WAITE 


State  High  School  Inspector  and  Professor  of  Education 
in  the  Rhode  Island  State  College  of  Education 
Cooperation  in  Rhode  Island  can  not  be  understood 
without  an  appreciation  of  the  method  used  in  deter- 
mining admission  to  the  College  of  Education.  The 
essential  features  include  a  quota  for  each  town  and  city, 
recommendation  by  the  high  school,  through  the  superin- 
tendent, of  a  list  of  desirable  candidates  and  alternates, 
the  selection  by  the  superintendent  of  the  combined  group 
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from  the  various  high  schools  in  his  city,  and  the  final 
selection  by  the  College  of  Education  on  the  basis  of  all 
available  information.  This  includes  the  rank  in  the 
superintendent's  nominations,  high  school  scholarship, 
personal  fitness  as  shown  by  a  ranked  personal  fitness 
index  card,  rank  in  the  competitive  test  given  by  the  Col- 
lege and  finally  a  thorough  physical  examination  as  given 
by  the  College  physician. 

High  school  cooperation  therefore  includes  more  than 
the  matter  of  urging  students  of  the  right  sort  and  type 
to  fit  themselves  for  teaching.  It  has  much  to  do  with 
the  matter  of  the  final  selection  of  the  students  who  are 
to  become  the  teachers  in  that  community.  Since  it  does 
not  include  giving  special  courses  as  a  preparation  for 
admission,  any  good  college  preparatory  work  is  ac- 
cepted if  it  includes  the  necessary  courses  in  English 
history  and  mathematics.  It  should  be  noted  that  from 
some  of  the  cities  only  about  one  third  of  the  applicants 
can  be  accepted. 

The  Technical  High  School  of  Providence  represents 
a  good  case  of  cooperation.  One  of  the  teachers,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Education,  is  in  charge 
of  a  group  of  probable  applicants  brought  together  dur- 
ing the  last  year  of  their  high  school  course.  They  are 
assigned  to  one  home  room  to  permit  of  common  program 
of  home  room  activities.  There  is  a  forty  minute  home 
room  period  daily.  The  use  of  this  period  is  distributed 
over  study,  special  programs  and  study  conferences.  The 
programs  consist  largely  of  talks  by  teachers  and  some 
outsiders  interested  in  education;  of  health  talks  and  pic- 
tures, discussion  on  dress,  cleanliness,  habits  of  action, 
courtesy,  culture,  etc.  The  students  are  watched  care- 
fully to  note  their  reactions  and  interests  and  called 
into  conference  where  social  habits  likely  to  interfere  with 
teaching  success  are  noted.  The  purpose  of  the  home 
room  teacher  is  to  get  the  proper  mind  set  and  attitude 
toward  the  profession  of  teaching.     If  this  attitude  is 
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not  present  or  developed  during  the  year  the  student  is 
advised  against  attempting  the  professional  preparation. 

The  home  room  adviser  has  a  card  index  of  each  stu- 
dent showing  intelligence  quotient,  accumulated  marks, 
extra  curricular  activities  and  interests,  effort  and  attitude 
marks,  health  status  and  such  added  statements  relative 
to  the  students  probable  teaching  abilities  as  the  teachers 
may  give  to  her  from  time  to  time.  Many  of  the  teach- 
ers have  now  come  to  the  point  where  they  are  actually 
looking  for  good  teaching  prospects  as  the  students  are 
working  with  them.  Deficiencies  on  the  part  of  any  stu- 
dent are  noted  and  the  individual  electives  are  directed 
accordingly.  For  example,  a  student  might  be  found  to 
be  weakj  in  or  to  have  omitted  entirely  some  essential 
prerequisite  such  as  music,  drawing  or  the  history  and 
theory  of  such  subjects.  She  would  be  expected  to  cover 
these  in  her  electives.  If  a  desire  to  specialize  during 
the  college  course  is  shown,  the  student  is  helped  in  laying 
the  proper  foundation  for  such  subject. 

Thorough  and  regular  physical  examinations  are  given 
as  these  are  very  rigid  at  the  college.  Remedial  direction 
is  given  which  will  enable  the  student  to  correct  such 
minor  physical  defects  as  would  prove  a  handicap. 

One  and  sometimes  two  periods  a  week  are  given  to 
reviewing  work  taken  in  the  grades  but  which  through 
lack  of  recent  use  has  slipped  from  the  student.  Geogra- 
phy largely  through  current  events,  civic  problems  and 
public  speaking  are  stressed.  The  student  must  make  a 
good  appearance  before  the  room.  Committees  work  out 
programs  and  conduct  most  of  the  home  room  activities. 

This  must  not  be  misconstrued  as  specifically  prepara- 
tory to  entrance  examinations  of  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion but  rather  as  exploratory  and  preparatory  to  the 
selection  of  teaching  as  a  field  of  work.  The  high  schools 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  questions  on  the  en- 
trance examinations  for  these  are  changed  at  every  offer- 
ing.     Going  rather  thoroughly   into  this   angle  of   the 
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cooperation  it  was  found  that  a  very  decided  attempt  is 
made  to  avoid  any  thing  which  might  savor  of  such  a 
preparation  for  two  reasons,  viz.,  that  the  school  does  not 
want  the  college  entrance  examination  theory  to  dominate 
its  offerings  and  it  does  not  want  that  type  of  student  to 
represent  it. 

These  students  must  first  submit  to  the  city  examina- 
tion given  by  the  research  department  of  the  Providence 
schools.  All  candidates  are  rated  and  enough  of  the  high- 
est ranking  to  insure  the  city  quota  take  the  College 
examination.  The  city  examination  is  for  candidates 
from  all  of  the  city. 

Let  us  examine  the  results  of  this  cooperation : 

Technical  High  School  has  more  successful  candidates 
than  the  College  can  admit.  The  rank  correlation  of 
the  city  tests  with  the  college  tests  was  80  and  with  one 
case  omitted  which  was  not  recommended  the  rank  was 
85.  Only  one  in  ten  in  the  upper  quartile  of  the  Tech- 
nical High  School  group  had  last  term  marks  in  the  Col- 
lege in  the  lowest  quartile.  Eighty-three  per  cent  in  the 
upper  quartile  had  term  marks  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
college  class  group.  Seventy-five  per  cent  in  the  lowest 
quartile  had  term  marks  in  the  lowest  half  of  the  College 
group. 

By  such  cooperation  becoming  more  general  the  en- 
trance examination  becomes  more  indicative  and  more 
efficient.  There  is  an  increasingly  better  type  seeking 
admission.  It  is  becoming  an  honor  to  be  selected  and 
admitted.  Principals  are  cooperating  with  superinten- 
dents to  encourage  better  types  of  students  to  prepare  for 
the  teaching  profession. 

d.   From  Vermont 

CAROLINE    WOODRUFF 

Principal  State  Normal  School,  Castleton,  Vermont 
Judging  from  the  methodical  arrangement  of  the  pro- 
gram in  its  highly  professionalized  structure,  I  dare  not 
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diverge  from  the  theme  assigned.  I  believe  the  chairman 
wishes  a  specific  thing,  as  he  says,  and  I  am  speaking 
upon — Vermont's  contribution  to  this  subject.  It  may 
be  typical  of  the  small  state  problem. 

Vermont's  conditions  represent  a  type  differing  from 
that  with  which  most  of  you  come  in  contact.  Her  situ- 
ation is  quite  individualistic  and  while  we  speak  a  com- 
mon language  professionally,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
Vermont  is  a  little  State  with  a  total  population  of  only 
350,000 — a  school  population  of  65,000  in  the  entire 
State,  largely  rural,  no  secondary  schools  with  a  larger 
enrolment  than  600.  These  96  secondary  schools  are 
made  up  of — 

1.  The  old  line  High  School  of  which  there  are  32. 

2.  The  Junior-Senior  High  School,  46. 

3.  And  the  old  New  England  Academy,  18 — the  pri- 
vate school,  which  is  largely  a  boarding  school  made  up 
of  students  coming  from  a  distance — still  largely  classical, 
distinctly  academic  in  their  influence.  The  primary 
objective  of  most  of  these  is  either 

(a)  College  preparatory  (which  does  not  yet  consci- 
ously recognize  the  normal  school  as  on  a  collegiate  basis). 

(b)  A  finishing  school,  not  in  the  old  sense,  but  liter- 
ally so,  whose  students  go  at  once  into  gainful  occupations 
requiring  little  or  no  further  preparation. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  in  my  seven  years 
at  the  Castleton  State  Normal  School — 

25%  of  those  admitted  had  their  preparation  in  an  old 
type  Academy. 

44%  in  the  old  line  High  School,  and 

31%  in  the  Junior-Senior  High  School. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  professional  level  is  constantly 
raising;  the  number  of  superior  students  who  are  pur- 
posefully choosing  the  teaching  profession  and  therefore 
demanding  consideration  by  the  high  school  authorities, 
is  gradually  and  continuously  increasing. 
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We  have  by  Legislative  enactment  not  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  five  institutions  offering  two  years  of 
teacher  training  following  four  years  of  high  school. 
There  are  four  such  institutions  at  the  present  time  with 
a  total  of  over  400  students  this  year  in  these  courses, 
the  greater  portion  of  them  being  at 

(1)  The  University  of  Vermont,  150-160  and  at 

(2)  Castleton,   125-150 

(3)  Johnson,  50-60  and 

(4)  Lyndon  Institute,  20-30. 

Vermont  still  has  a  few  one-year  training  classes  in 
high  schools — six  at  the  present  time  as  against  34  in 
1915,  a  diminishing  number,  as  is  seen. 

Another  condition  must  be  noted.  The  Normal  Schools 
in  Vermont  do  not  yet  graduate  a  sufficient  number  of 
students  to  meet  the  annual  turnover  in  the  State  and 
therefore,  the  selective  process  either  in  admission,  re- 
tention or  graduation,  still  is  not  as  exacting  as  could 
be  desired. 

The  enrolment  at  the  Normal  Schools  is  largely  from 
Vermont  High  Schools,  a  few  from  each  of  the  New 
England  States,  and  from  New  York,  at  both  University 
of  Vermont  and  Castleton  State  Normal  School. 

The  Vermont  law  delegates  admission  requirements  to 
the  State  Board  of  Education  who  have  ruled  that  "  Satis- 
factory completion  of  a  standard  four  year  high  school 
or  its  equivalent  is  necessary  for  admission  to  any  two 
year  normal  school  in  Vermont." 

Each  two  year  normal  school  is  given,  however,  lati- 
tude in  making  modifications  and  restrictions  to  these 
requirements  and  I  shall  confine  this  talk  of  mine  to  the 
conditions  in  the  school  with  which  I  am  personally 
associated. 

At  Castleton  we  require  the  following  statement  from 

high  school  authorities — "  This  certifies  that 

successfully  completed  four  years  at  the 
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We  believe  ghe  is  a  young  woman  of  exemplary  char- 
acter and  has  the  qualities  essential  for  one  entering  the 
teaching  profession."  And  we  define  "  qualities  essential 
for  one  entering  the  teaching  profession  "  as  per  rating 
card,  observing  to  a  degree  the  same  standards  for  enter- 
ing students  as  for  retaining  or  graduating  students. 

Some  of  the  qualities  considered  fundamental  for  suc- 
cessful teaching  are: 

1.  Personality 

2.  Health 

3.  Personal  appearance 

4.  Refinement 

5.  Courtesy 

6.  Poise  and  dignity 

7.  Enthusiasm 

8.  Forcefulness 


9.  Initiative 


10.  Leadership 

11.  Taking  responsibility 

12.  Attitude  toward  school  activities. 

Principal. 

These  qualities,  then,  to  a  reasonable  degree  are  essen- 
tial for  admission  to  the  school. 

While  we  do  not  yet  specifically  state  this,  we  in  actu- 
ality admit  almost  no  students  who  are  not  in  the  upper 
third  of  the  high  school  classes  in  scholastic  rating. 

Castleton  draws  this  year  from  twenty-five  diiferent 
high  schools,  largely  from  seven  or  eight,  within  a  ten 
or  twelve  mile  radius. 

I  shall  select  four  typical  ones  (1)  Rutland  High 
School,  a  city  school  with  600  students;  (2)  Troy  Con- 
ference Academy — the  old  New  England  type — with  235 
students,  each  within  ten  miles  of  the  Castleton  School; 
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(3)  Burr  and  Burton  Seminary  at  Manchester,  another 
old  academy,  with  150  students,  and  (4)  Bellows  Falls 
High  School,  another  large  public  school  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  with  350  students.  With  all  of  these 
our  professional  relations  are  rather  intimate.  Our  defin- 
ite procedure  is  this: 

(1)  A  letter  is  sent  each  high  school  principal  early 
in  the  year,  asking  for — 

(a)  Observation  of  Senior  students  having  marked 
tendencies  to  the  teaching  profession  and  personal  traits 
promising  teaching  success. 

(b)  These  names  to  be  submitted  about  mid-year  to 
the  Oastleton  State  Normal  School. 

(2)  A  personal  letter  is  sent  to  each  of  these  as  fol- 
lows, with  normal  school  literature  included. 

STATE  OF  VERMONT 

Normal  Training  Course 
castleton 

Feb.  28,  1928 
TO  YOTJ— A  SENIOR— 

Your  High  School  days  are  nearly  over  and  already 
you  are  thinking  in  terms  of  preparation  for  some  life 
work  and  interest. 

What  shall  it  be — College  or  Technical  School — Busi- 
ness Administration,  Teaching,  Law,  Medicine  or  some 
other  of  the  professions,  or  shall  it  be  going  to  work  at 
something  requiring  little  or  no  time  in  preparation  and 
therefore,  with  less  chance  for  advancement. 

Perhaps  you  have  already  decided  upon  the  work  you 
want  to  do.  Perhaps  you  find  it  hard  to  choose,  not 
having  discovered  any  special  interest  or  bent  in  yourself. 
In  this  latter  case  ask  yourself  the  following  questions: 

1.  Do  I  really  want  a  life  of  joyous  service? 

2.  Would  I  be  proud  to  be  called  a  teacher  ? 
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3.  Do  I  like  children  of  any  age?  Do  they  like  me? 
Am  I  interested  in  their  welfare? 

4.  Do  I  enjoy  being  with  them  and  watching  their 
development  ? 

5.  Do  I  have  the  qualities  of  leadership  that  could 
make  me  a  power  in  the  community  in  which  I  work? 

6.  Am  I  strong  and  well  physically  ? 

1.  Have  I  a  cheerful,  pleasing  personality  ? 

All  these  and  others  you  must  ask  yourself.  If  you 
can  say  "  yes  "  to  all  those  named  above,  it  is  fairly  prob- 
able that  you  will  make  a  success  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. 

Don't  try  it,  however,  unless  you  really  want  to  do  so — 
not  to  please  your  parents  or  any  one  else;  not  because 
some  friend  or  neighbor  is  planning  to  be  a  teacher;  not 
because  it  is  a  short  route  to  something  else,  but  because 
it  is  YOUR  OWN  DESIRE. 

Perhaps  your  parents  are  ready  to  meet  your  expenses 
in  making  this  preparation,  so  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
choose  what  you  would  like  to  do.  Perhaps,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  will  have  to  find  a  way  to  finance  it  yourself. 
In  some  ways  this  latter  is  a  far  more  valuable  situation. 

If  you  are  interested  in  teaching,  confer  with  the  Cas- 
tleton  School  before  making  final  decision.  A  new  Ad- 
ministration Building  was  opened  in  1925 — a  new 
Dormitory  will  be  ready  this  coming  year,  a  new  gym- 
nasium and  a  new  library.  These,  with  a  Faculty  of 
ten  members,  representing  eight  different  colleges  offer 
distinct  attractions  to  the  prospective  teacher.  The  State 
pays  your  tuition.  Board  and  room  are  but  $6.50  per 
week. 

Let  us  hear  from  you. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Caroline  S.  Woodruff, 

Principal. 

(3)  Replies  come  from  many,  leading  to  further  corre- 
spondence and  often  personal  interviews. 
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(4)  High  School  Senior  Days  or  Sub-Freshman  Days, 
in  early  April  are  a  fixed  event.  High  School  authorities 
select  two  of  these  representative  students  who  are  guests 
for  two  days  at  the  school,  living  with  our  students  at  the 
dormitories,  going  into  the  classes  and  entering  the  social 
life  of  the  school. 

(5)  The  Normal  School  visits  each  High  School  Senior 
Class. 

(6)  Applications  soon  follow,  not  alone  from  these, 
but  others  influenced  by  these  visiting  representatives  with 
endorsements  by  high  school  authorities. 

(7)  Most  of  those  thus  certificated  for  entrance  enter 
in  September.  Then  comes  the  eliminating  process 
through  the  various  admission  tests — psychological, 
health,  scholastic,  and  tests  of  minimum  grade  essentials. 

(8)  At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  or  earlier  in  specific 
cases,  reports  of  doubtful  students  are  sent  to  the  high 
school  authorities.  Retention  is  then  based  largely  upon 
the  normal  school  record,  but  supported  by  the  opinion 
of  the  high  school  authority  which  is  given  weight. 

(9)  Report  of  progress  of  students  in  training  is  sent 
unsolicited  to  the  High  School  authorities  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year. 

Proximity  to  the  high  schools,  personal  acquaintance 
with  individual  students  both  by  high  school  and  normal 
school  authorities,  make  this  relationship'  more  personal, 
more  intimate,  more  individual,  less  mechanical  than  is 
possible  in  larger  systems. 

This,  in  general,  constitutes  the  professional  relation- 
ship of  the  high  schools  with  one  Vermont  Normal  School. 

e.  From  Massachusetts 

WILLIAM  B.  ASPINWALL 

Principal  State  Normal  School,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 
The  most  hopeful  aspect  of  the  problem  of  a  selective 
method  of  admission  to  the  normal  school  is  the  willing- 
ness to  try  out  one  or  another  scheme.     But  whatever  the 
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scheme  may  be,  there  are  contributing  factors  which  must 
be  studied  at  the  same  time,  so  that,  before  we  shall  arrive 
at  the  point  of  having  a  good  and  reliable  method  of 
selection,  we  shall  need  to  know  much  more  about  ways 
and  means  of  evaluating  these  factors.  For  example,  if 
the  state  normal  school  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  free  train- 
ing institution  providing  higher  education  at  state  expense 
for  anyone  who  desires  it,  then  a  selective  method  of 
admission  is  not  extremely  important.  But  if  it  is  an 
institution  whose  sole  function  is  to  train  for  service  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State  the  best  teachers  possible, 
then  it  is  important  to  secure  as  students  in  training  the 
most  talented  and  most  promising  persons  that  we  can. 

If  the  high  school  preparation  is  a  necessary  factor  in 
determining  these  selected  students,  then  we  have  yet  to 
decide  whether  it  is  better  to  have  a  secondary  school 
course  that  is  broad  and  designed  to  furnish  a  background 
of  culture  or  one  that  is  more  narrowly  preparatory  for 
the  actual  work  done  in  the  normal  school.  If  personal 
qualities  are  desirable  as  a  basis  of  selection,  we  need 
to  know  what  qualities  are  best  for  the  teacher  to  have 
and  how  they  may  be  evaluated.  If  we  would  seek  to 
know  in  advance  a  student's  aptitude  for  teaching,  then 
we  would  like  to  know  how  it  can  be  detected  and  meas- 
ured. These  things  we  do  not  yet  know  and  they  are 
undoubtedly  important  if  we  are  to  make  a  really  intelli- 
gent selection  of  students  who  shall  train  to  become 
teachers. 

We,  in  Massachusetts,  have  just  started  on  the  road 
of  learning  some  of  these  things.  Our  experience  in  try- 
ing out  a  selective  method  is  short  and  cannot  yet  be 
judged.  Nevertheless  we  feel  that  we  have  made  encour- 
aging progress,  for  the  first  semester  ratings  of  the  first 
group  of  students  admitted  by  this  plan  clearly  indicate 
a  higher  quality  of  prospective  teachers.  The  selective 
method  of  admission  employed  by  us  at  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts, is  identical  with  the  method  used  by  all  the 
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normal  schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  All  rules  and 
regulations  that  have  been  formulated  for  its  administra- 
tion apply  equally  in  the  case  of  all  these  schools.  The 
problems  and  details  of  administration  are  not  greatly 
different  in  the  various  schools.  Consequently,  although 
I  speak  definitely  regarding  the  operation  of  the  plan  in 
the  Normal  School  at  Worcester,  I  describe  conditions 
that  are  typical  of  what  is  found  in  the  experience  of  the 
other  schools  of  the  State. 

The  Normal  School  at  Worcester  draws  probably  two- 
thirds  of  its  students  from  the  City  of  Worcester.  Hence 
by  far  the  largest  number  of  entering  students  in  any 
one  year  have  been  prepared  in  the  four  large  city  high 
schools  of  Worcester.  That  fact  has  brought  about  a  fairly 
close,  reasonably  intimate,  and  very  friendly  relationship 
between  the  Normal  School  and  these  high  schools.  This 
cordial  relationship  has  been  cemented  by  the  long  period 
of  cooperation  which  has  covered  the  fifty-four  years  of 
the  existence  of  the  normal  school  and  has  been  built  up 
by  personal  acquaintance  and  often  close  friendship  be- 
tween the  principals  of  the  Normal  School  and  those  of 
the  city  schools ;  by  familiarity  with  the  work  and  stand- 
ards of  each  institution;  by  school  visitation  on  the  part 
of  both  parties;  by  reports  from  the  Normal  School  re- 
garding the  graduates  of  the  high  schools ;  and  by  cour- 
tesies mutually  extended  at  any  and  all  times. 

Although  the  requirements  for  admission  into  the  nor- 
mal schools  are  determined  and  authorized  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  to  this  determination  and 
authorization  the  high  schools  are  not  a  party,  neverthe- 
less through  the  Normal  School  Principal  the  point  of 
view,  desires  and  problems  of  the  high  school  principals 
are  made  known  and  given  proper  consideration.  Out  of 
fairness  to  both  the  high  school  authorities  and  the  high 
school  students  preparing  for  admission  into  the  normal 
schools,  no  changes  in  the  requirements  are  made  without 
giving  clear  and  definite  notice  to  each  high  school  not 
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less  than  one  year  and  often  two  years  in  advance,  and 
all  changes  that  are  made  are  those  that  grow  ont  of  the 
actual  experience  of  admitting  students  over  a  period 
of  years  and  are  the  result  of  natural  development,  recog- 
nized by  both  parties  as  necessary. 

The  selective  method  of  admission,  therefore,  is  the 
natural  and  inevitable  consequence  of  the  conditions  that 
have  arisen  from  the  large  number  of  candidates  for  ad- 
mission, greatly  in  excess  of  the  number  that  can  be 
accommodated.  When  this  situation  came  to  pass,  the 
former  practice  of  admitting  on  priority  of  application 
was  not  satisfactory,  either  to  the  normal  schools  or  to 
the  high  schools.  For  by  this  method,  some  of  the  best 
students  and  most  promising  candidates  for  teaching  failed 
of  admission  and,  at  the  same  time,  some  of  the  poorer 
and  less  capable,  less  promising  graduates  were  able  to 
enter  and  fill  the  normal  school's  quota  to  the  exclusion 
of  students  of  better  quality.  Any  normal  school  not 
having  an  excess  of  applicants  did  not  have  to  consider 
this  problem,  for  it  became  a  problem  only  when  there 
was  a  larger  number  of  qualified  applicants  than  was  per- 
mitted by  the  school's  quota  of  enrolment.  While  the 
quota  to  be  received  was  determined  at  first  by  the  accom- 
modations of  the  normal  school,  it  is  now  seen  that  since 
the  number  of  normal  school  graduates  exceeds  the  de- 
mand for  teachers,  the  quota  will  have  to  be  restricted  to 
those  who  have  a  certain  minimum  rating.  At  Worcester 
last  year  we  set  tentatively  a  minimum  of  80,  below 
which  we  did  not  wish  to  go  in  granting  admission  to 
applicants,  and  so  successful  was  the  selective  method  fol- 
lowed that  for  the  Four  Year  Junior  and  Senior  High 
School  Teachers'  Course,  with  degree,  and  for  the  Two 
Year  Elementary  Teachers'  Course,  we  were  able  to  fill 
our  quota  without  going  below  the  rating  of  80.  For  the 
two  Year  Kindergarten-Primary  Teachers'  Course  we 
admitted  four  students  at  ratings  below  80,  down  to  78. 
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The  rating  of  the  students'  qualifications  for  admission 
is  obtained  as  follows :  The  scholarship  record  with  grade 
indicated  of  each  subject  taken  during  the  four  years  of 
the  high  school  course  is  furnished  by  the  high  school  as 
well  as  a  statement  of  the  personal  characteristics  of  the 
candidate,  with  ratings  for  the  ten  qualities  mentioned. 
These  two  records  are  evaluated  to  obtain  a  total  score. 
Scholarship  is  allowed  seventy-five  (75)  points  for  fifteen 
(15)  units  of  work,  and  personality  is  allowed  twenty- 
five  (25)  points.  As  a  basis  of  computing  the  score  for 
the  scholarship  record,  as  submitted  by  the  high  school 
principal,  a  mark  of  "A"  is  given  5  points ;  "  B,"  4 
points ;  "  Poor/'  1  point.  These  two  scores  are  added  to 
for  the  personality  record,  a  mark  of  "  Excellent "  is 
allowed  2l/2  points;  "Good,"  2  points;  "Fair,"  V/2 
points ;  "  Poor,"  1  point.  These  two  'scores  are  added  to 
make  the  total  score  of  an  applicant.  Candidates  are  then 
admitted  in  the  order  of  their  total  scores  until  the  quota 
of  enrolment  for  the  school  has  been  reached.  By  this 
scheme  it  may  readily  be  figured  that  if  we  fix  80  as  the 
minimum  score  to  be  accepted  for  admission,  candidates 
would  be  obliged  to  have  a  consistent  scholarship  record 
of  B  grade  for  fifteen  (15)  units  of  work  or  the  equiva- 
lent which  would  total  60,  and  a  personality  record  of 
"  good"  for  each  of  the  ten  (10)  personal  characteristics 
or  the  equivalent,  making  20,  which  would  give  a  total 
score  of  80. 

This  was  our  experience  last  year  with  the  result  that 
we  admitted  for  our  entire  quota  of  enrolment,  with  four 
exceptions,  students  who  did  not  have  less  than  an  average 
of  B  grade  in  scholarship  and  of  "  good  "  in  personality. 
In  addition  to  these  qualifications,  all  applicants  were 
required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  physical  examination  at 
the  hands  of  the  school  physician  before  final  admission 
was  granted.  That  this  is  not  a  perfunctory  examination 
is  seen  from  the  fact  that  two  candidates  whose  scholar- 
ship and  personality  records  had  already  been  passed  upon 
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as  satisfactory  were  denied  admission  because  of  failure 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  physical  examination. 

For  the  first  year  of  experience  with  the  selective 
method,  therefore,  the  results  seem  to  be  good,  providing 
for  our  school  at  Worcester  students  of  better  quality  and 
of  better  preparation,  facts  which  have  been  substantiated 
by  almost  no  failures  and  fewer  unsatisfactory  grades  at 
the  end  of  the  first  semester  than  in  previous  years.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  experience  in  the  other  nor- 
mal schools  of  the  Commonwealth  has  been  much  the 
same  as  ours,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  high  schools  have  looked  with  favor  both  upon  the 
method  of  selection  and  upon  the  administration  of  it, 

<  '»**!  /.  Feom  ISTew  Jersey 
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Zm    '.;>  LAMBERT   L.    JACKSON" 

Assistant  State  Commissioner  of  Education   (in  charge 

of  Secondary  Schools) 

In  New  Jersey  we  maintain  four  state  normal  schools 

for  the  training  of  elementary  school  teachers  and  one 

teachers  college  devoted  exclusively  to  the  preparation  of 

high  school  teachers.    This  is  the  institution  at  Montclair. 

Because  of  the  limitations  upon  my  time,  I  shall  confine 

r>    m  my  remarks  to  the  explanation  of  our  plan  of  selective 

admission  to  the  four  year  Teachers'  College  at  Montclair. 

1.  The  application  for  admission  to  the  college  requires 
a  certificate  of  high  school  credits,  including  the  rank  of 
the  applicant  in  his  graduating  class.  (The  rank  is  de- 
termined by  the  average  in  all  subjects  taken  in  the  last 
three  years  of  the  high  school  course.)  The  application 
of  this  data  is  illustrated  as  follows:  of  350  applicants 
in  September  1927,  nearly  all  ranked  in  the  upper  half 
of  their  classes,  75%  ranked  in  the  upper  fourth,  and 
10%  were  honor  students. 

2.  High  School  Principals  report  to  the  Committee 
of  Admissions  their  estimates  of  the  personal  qualities  of 
the  applicants  on  the  following  form: 
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REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL 

Mail  to  Registrar,  State  Normal  School,  Upper  Montclair, 

New  Jersey 
a.  Indicate  by  checks  your  estimate  of  the  applicant  in 
the  following  qualities: 


RATING 

QUALITY 

Above  the  Average 

Below  the  Average 

Mark- 
edly 

Dis- 
tinctly 

Doubt- 
fully 

Doubt- 
iully 

Dis- 

1  inctly 

Mark- 
edly 

Intellectual  Ability  .    , 



Initiative 



Integrity 

Leadership 

Social  Adaptability 

Industry 

b.  Are  there  any  special  considerations  that  may,  in 
your  judgment,  hinder  the  college  work  of  the  candidate  ? 
If  so,  what? 

c.  Further  remarks 

I  i  .certify  that  this  student  possesses  the  qualities 
of  scholarship,  industry  and  personal  fitness  which  should 
recomniend    i  for    the    profession    of    teaching    and 

he 

do  not  recommend  that    ■>      be  admitted  to  the  four-year 

course  for  the  training  of  secondary  teachers. 

Date   

Signed 

(Position) 

Applicants  whose  Form  B  report  is  unfavorable  are 
rejected.     Marginal  cases  are  advised  not  to  matriculate. 
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3.  As  a  check  on  the  estimates  of  the  schools  as  to 
scholarship  and  ability  of  the  applicants,  the  Teachers 
College  administers  a  psychological  examination  to  all  can- 
didates. A  college  entrance  type  of  psychological  examin- 
ations is  selected  for  this  purpose  requiring  three  or  more 
hours  to  administer.  This  serves  two  purposes,  (a)  to 
check  on  the  high  school  judgments  and  (b)  to  orient  the 
applicant  if  admitted  to  the  college. 

4.  As  a  further  check  on  the  high  school  principal's 
judgment,  each  candidate  is  given  a  personal  interview 
by  the  committee  on  admissions.  The  applicant  must 
receive  two  out  of  three  favorable  votes  of  the  committee 
to  be  admitted.  The  college  justifies  the  use  of  the  above 
limitations  or  checks  on  the  ground  that  "  any  candidate 
who  cannot  demonstrate  initiative  and  leadership  through 
cooperation  and  service  should  not  train  for  the  profession 
of  teaching,"  catalogue  page  26. 

Marginal  cases  resulting  from  the  application  of  the 
above  standards  are  often  made  the  subjects  of  corre- 
spondence  between  the  college  and  the  sending  schools  in 
order  to  get  a  proper  adjustment. 
«|  5.  In  addition  to  the  above  items  each  applicant  submits 

a  health  certificate  which  is  checked  by  a  physical  examin- 
ation at  the  college,  a  personal  history  statement  of  par- 
entage, educational,  social,  and  financial  background,  a 
statement  of  extra  curricular  activities  engaged  in  and  of 
educational  and  vocational  preferences,  and  finally  a  list 
of  character  references  including  home-room  teacher,  or 
adviser,  and  senior  class  teacher. 

The  application  of  those  standards  September  1927 
resulted  in  the  selection  of  120  freshmen  and  30  sopho- 
mores from  a  total  of  350  applicants. 

g.  SUMMAEY 
STXJABT   H.    EOWE 

Principal  Wadleigh  High  School,  New  York  City 
In  the  excellent  papers  we  have  just  heard,  fine  ex- 
amples of  the  best  types  of  cooperation  have  been  pre- 
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sented.  There  are  a  few  points  on  which  I  should  like 
to  make  comment. 

For  example  the  effort  made  in  Providence  through 
general  and  individual  conferences  to  prepare  pupils  in 
the  high  school  with  the  proper  "  mindset "  for  teaching 
and  for  its  problems  is  worthy  of  more  general  imitation. 
The  effort  made  to  select  those  most  fit  through  ratings, 
study  and  testing  of  their  fitness,  as  in  Bridgeport,  Provi- 
dence, Worcester  and  Philadelphia  is  a  commendable 
effort  but  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  drastic  elimination 
implied  in  some  of  these  cities  (from  109  to  56  in  one 
case)  must  exclude  material  that  ought  to  be  encouraged 
to  prepare  for  teaching  until  our  country  schools  are 
far  better  supplied  with  trained  teachers  than  they  are 
to-day.  Need  of  emphasis  on  this  last  point  is  shown  by 
the  high  requirement  in  Philadelphia  which  it  would 
seem  must  exclude  desirable  candidates.  The  tests  given 
in  the  Normal  Schools  on  the  level  of  grade  6  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  as  a  basis  for  exclusion  seem  to  represent 
not  only  a  clever  device  but  sound  sense. 

Several  schools  have  made  an  important  factor  for  ad- 
mission a  scheme  of  selection  on  a  character  record  the 
details  of  which  call  for  close  knowledge  and  careful  judg- 
ment. After  consideration  and  much  experimentation 
covering  thousands  of  girls  who  have  gone  to  Training 
Schools  for  Teachers  from  our  School,  I  am  satisfied  that 
very  few,  if  any,  are  able  to  rate  pupils  on  a  six-fold 
basis  such  as  required  for  the  Montclair  State  Normal 
College  or  a  four-point  scheme  as  required  for  the  Wor- 
cester State  Normal  School  or  for  the  rating  of  person- 
ality for  the  classification  in  the  lower  third  for  the 
Providence  State  Normal  School,  or  as  required  in  the 
Bridgeport  plan. 

I  question  very  much  the  desirability  of  rating  char- 
acter and  personality  together  or  even  of  rating  character 
as  a  unit.  A  boy  or  girl  of  outstanding  personality  may 
have  a  weakness  in  some  phase  of  character  which  may 
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be  recognized  by  one  or  more  of  the  teachers  as  dam- 
aging. Again  a  weakness  in  integrity  should  not  be 
included  in  numerical  averages  which  give  it  little  weight. 
Our  experience  seems  to  have  demonstrated  that  some 
teachers  have  insight  into  the  character  of  pupils.  Others 
do  not  but  a  chance  mood  or  an  isolated  lapse  in  judg- 
ment may  weigh  heavily  against  a  candidate.  A  hot- 
headed impulsive  fellow  may  easily  queer  himself  in  the 
eye  of  a  stern  teacher  judge  who  has  never  been  tempted 
to  extremes.  Some  teachers  get  close  enough  to  their  pupils 
to  be  able  to  answer  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "  to  such  questions  as, 
"  Is  this  pupil  truthful,  obedient,  helpful,  cheerful, 
punctual,  cleanly  and  neat,  and  reliable?  "  These  ques- 
tions are  used  on  our  character  record  cards  partly  for 
our  purposes,  partly  because  some  of  them  are  asked  by 
the  Training  School  for  Teachers.  Every  teacher  who 
has  had  the  pupil  a  half  year  answers  by  a  "  Yes  "  or 
"  ]STo  "  or  by  a  check  (  V  )  which  indicates  that  he  has;  no 
specific  data  on  the  particular  girl  in  question.  It  is 
evidently  possible  for  any  teacher  to  answer  either  defin- 
itely or  that  she  has  no  data.  By  the  time  of  graduation 
we  have  the  answers  for  each  girl  as  she  has  revealed  her- 
self in  forty  or  more  different  classes  scattered  over  about 
four  years.  Wherever  the  word  "  No  "  is  used  details 
must  be  submitted.  When  the  word  "  Yes "  is  used 
details  or  comments  may  be  made  either  regarding  some 
individual  service  or  the  girl's  general  attitude.  Com- 
ments such  as  "A  very  fine  girl,"  "  Splendid  character/' 
"  Very  helpful,"  "  Takes  responsibility,"  "  Excellent 
manners,"  etc.,  etc.,  are  frequent.  Records  for  each  term 
are  entered  on  one  blank  and  all  blanks  are  kept  in  an 
envelope  in  which  all  other  data  regarding  her  character 
are  filed.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  recommend  a 
girl  for  the  Training  School,  for  College,  or  for  business, 
we  have  a  basis  which  enables  us  to  speak  from  evidence 
with  the  minimum  of  guesswork.     Nor  is  any  girl  dis- 
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criminated  against  on  a  basis  which  must  be  largely 
chance.     We  have  the  data,  based  on  many  reports. 

The  Rhode  Island  scheme  would  place  quite  a  burden 
on  a  school  like  mine  which  sent  257  girls  to  Training 
School  for  Teachers  in  1926  in  addition  to  397  to  Col- 
lege. This  makes  over  650  such  questionnaires  to  pre- 
pare which  may  well  explain  my  skepticism.  Most  of 
these  returns,  even  in  a  small  school,  would  necessarily 
be  based  on  a  few  marked  or  notable  specific  instances 
which  may  be  magnified  out  of  proportion  while  the  rest 
are  vague  impressions  of  little  value. 

Regarding  selective  measures  other  than  those  based 
on  character  and  personality  we  are  limited  to  three  gen- 
eral possibilities,  (a)  We  may  require  high  ratings  in 
a  limited  number  of  subjects  or  lower  ratings  in  more 
subjects.  This  is  done  in  some  departments  of  New  York 
University  with  no  apparent  reason  except  for  the  express 
purpose  of  elimination  in  which  case  an  Intelligence 
Test  would  be  more  efficient,  inasmuch  as  mathematics 
has  one  of  the  lowest  coefficients  of  correlation  with  gen- 
eral ability,  (b)  We  may  require  a  lesser  degree  of 
excellence  in  a  wider  range  of  subjects;  or  (c)  We  may 
require  a  longer  period  of  preparation  for  teaching,  thus 
limiting  teachers  to  those  who  can  afford  the  time  and 
expense  of  preparation,  as  has  been  done  in  Montclair, 
in  several  Western  States,  and  will,  I  trust,  be  done  in 
the  Training  School  for  Teachers  in  New  York  City. 
Y>u  will  see  that  I  do  not  favor  rejection  from  teaching 
at  some  imaginary  line  on  either  scholarship  or  character. 
It  must  be  a  clear  ease. 

There  is  a  third  method  of  elimination — a  longer  and 
a  relatively  fixed  course  of  study.  Wages  have  been 
increased  greatly  in  this  generation.  Teachers'  salaries, 
though  lagging  behind  in  many  cases,  have  more  than 
doubled  in  the  effort  to  meet  the  more  than  doubled  costs 
of  living.  About  the  only  cost  that  has  remained  un- 
changed is  the  cost  of  tuition  in  our  Normal  and  Train- 
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ing  Schools.  Why  not  make  use  of  our  advantage  by 
requiring  more  training  in  preparation  for  teaching  ?  In 
view  of  the  rewards  now  offered  in  this  city  the  future 
elementary  school  teacher  can  well  afford  to  spend  the 
four  years  which  will  fit  her  far  better  than  two  have. 
She  can  secure  general  culture  as  well  as  technical  knowl- 
edge. Such  a  course  should  lead  to  a  degree,  as  it  does 
in  many  Western  Colleges  and  it  should  be  of  a  character 
to  justify  itself  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  a  college 
Engineering  or  Commercial  course.  But  the  course  of 
study  must  be  decidedly  changed.  Some  I  have  seen  do 
not  read  like  college  courses  but  are  hodge-podges  of 
methods  which  should  for  the  most  part  be  covered  inci- 
dentally with  the  serious  study  of  subject  matter. 

It  may  be  objected  that  four  years  after  High  School 
makes  too  long  a  course,  that  all  teachers  will  want  high 
school  positions,  and  that  elementary  school  teachers  will 
be  scarce.  Apparently  it  has  not  worked  out  so  in  the 
Teachers'  Colleges  of  states  like  Minnesota  and  Illinois. 
Besides  most  young  women  feel  more  adequate  and  more 
at  home  teaching  young  children,  since  these  are  more 
trusting  and  not  so  critical  as  the  high  school  pupils. 
More  of  the  mothering  instinct  is  brought  into  play. 
Besides,  there  will  be  places  for  them  instead  of  long 
waits  for  positions. 

The  demand  for  teachers  is  much  larger  in  the  ele- 
mentary field.  Why  not  capitalize  this?  The  cost  of  a 
year  or  two  more  of  support  is  offset  by  a  valuable  year 
of  training.  Besides,  the  elementary  teacher  is  put  on 
an  equality  in  length  of  time  for  preparation  with  the 
High  School  teacher  and  could  more  easily  advance  her- 
self to  such  a  position.  The  change  will  also  tend  to 
bring  to  the  elementary  schools  more  of  the  better  girls, 
as  there  will  be  no  reason  for  social  or  scholastic  dis- 
tinction between  the  four-year  course  in  the  college  of 
arts  and  the .  four-year  course  in  a  college  for  training 
teachers.     The  great  advantage,  however,  lies  in  the  fact 
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that  if  eight  years  can  be  planned  for  from  the  entrance 
to  high  school  to  the  time  for  graduation  from  college  a 
complete  unified  plan  can  be  laid  out  which  will  cover 
all  the  subjects  which  would  naturally  enter  into  the 
training  of  a  teacher  for  the  elementary  schools. 

A  training  school  or  college  for  teachers  should  be  just 
as  truly  a  technical  school  as  is  an  engineering  school, 
or  a  commercial  college.  The  teacher  must  be  one  who 
is  well  informed  as  to  the  general  facts  of  knowledge 
and  thought.  She  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  cul- 
ture. She  must  be  able  to  explain  things  and  use  the 
English  language  well  and  even  gracefully,  and  should 
also  be  able  to  write  and  draw  and  even  sing. 

In  view  of  this  fact  it  seems  high  time  that  some 
analysis  be  made,  perhaps  for  the  varied  demands  of  dif- 
ferent localities,  as  to  what  the  scholastic  and  professional 
training  should  be  for  a  pupil  who  is  going  to  teach  ia 
the  elementary  schools. 

It  seems  clear  then  that  preparation  for  teaching  from 
the  entrance  to  the  high  school  to  graduation  from  train- 
ing school  should  be  regarded  as  one  unit  and  surveyed 
from  the  point  of  view  of  what  the  future  teacher  in  the 
grades  needs. 

The  whole  range  of  possibilities  should  be  examined 
and  the  proportion  of  general  knowledge  to  professional 
knowledge  or  power  should  be  considered.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  significant  that  in  New  York  City  76  ele- 
mentary school  principals  and  one  half  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  recently  expressed  themselves  to  the 
effect  that  more  emphasis  should  be  given  on  subject  mat- 
ter and  less  on  educational  theory  and  practice.  I  believe 
more  knowledge  to  be  essential  and  probably  more  educa- 
tional theory  and  practice,  but  in  my  opinion  this  last  is 
provided  by  the  very  problem  of  teaching  intelligently 
undertaken.  What  is  it  that  a  teacher  should  know? 
Latin  and  Greek,  Calculus,  Sanscrit !  No !  Why  ?  These 
are  good  subjects,  are  they  not?     Modern  Education  haa 
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settled  this  question.  Knowledge  of  Nature  (Science), 
Knowledge  of  Man  (History  and  other  Social  Sciences), 
and  Knowledge  of  Tools  (Mathematics,  Foreign  Lan- 
guages, and  the  Arts.)  Among  these  tools  is  included  the 
knowledge  or  skill  a  teacher  has  in  the  Art  of  Teaching. 

Any  acceptance  of  such  a  view  would  naturally  include 
such  details  as  the  use  of  good  English,  ability  to  write, 
ability  to  understand  the  moods  of  people,  in  so  far  as 
these  details  are  involved  in  simple  form  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  but  still  are  fundamental  to  explanation 
or  understanding  on  the  one  hand,  or  inspiration  or  initia- 
tive on  the  other.  Poetry,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  forms 
of  expression — music  and  art  are  others.  But  for  all 
this  is  required  first  of  all  a  knowledge  of  history,  and 
it  would  naturally  cover  the  scope  of  history,  something 
that  is  not  covered  to-day,  except  in  rare  instances. 

Such  a  course  should  include  (a)  history  of  civiliza- 
tion to  the  early  Greek  and  the  great  Roman  periods,  (b) 
the  history  of  those  two  countries  up  to  the  beginnings 
of  Modern  European  history,  (c)  Modern  European  His- 
tory, (d)  the  history  of  this  continent  including  not  only 
the  English  and  Spanish  settlements  now  involved  in  the 
United  States  of  America  but  also  those  other  settlements 
that  have  resulted  in  the  various  countries  included  in  the 
Americas,  and   (e)    Current  History. 

From  the  standpoint  of  nature  a  teacher  should  be  able 
to  explain,  at  least  to  have  the  feeling  that  she  can  find 
out  how  to  explain,  the  various  simpler  phases  of  science 
with  which  the  children  come  in  contact.  In  our  complex 
modern  life  this  covers  a  broad  field  not  only  including 
biology  and  hygiene  but  chemistry,  physios,  physiography, 
advanced  biology,  zoology  and  the  possible  extensions  of 
both  chemistry  and  physics  to  cover  their  wide  applica- 
tions to-day. 

So  far  as  I  know  very  little  of  this  is  covered  in  the 
ordinary  preparation  for  an  elementary  school  teacher; 
but  if  there  were  an  eightyear  course  the  training  school 
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could  indicate  those  that  the  pupil  is  expected  to  cover 
in  the  high  school  and  then  arrange  for  the  others  in  the 
training  school  and  a  definite  relationship  could  be  estab- 
lished between  the  training  school  and  high  school  by 
which  the  whole  course  is  made  virtually  a  unit. 

This  is  all  the  more  necessary  because  in  the  region 
of  science  the  teachers'  knowledge  has  an  entirely  differ- 
ent purpose  from  the  ordinarily  accepted  method  of 
science  as  dating  back  to  the  great  educator,  Charles  Elliot. 
It  was  he  who  put  the  investigating  method,  the  labora- 
tory or  discovery  method,  into  the  American  educational 
program  so  vitally  that  it  has  been  disadvantageous.  The 
teacher  comes  out  of  her  courses  with  a  knowledge  of 
how  to  find  out  things  and  a  very  meagre  knowledge  of 
what  has  been  found  out,  and  disregards  the  fact  that 
what  she  uses  as  a  teacher  is  what  has  been  found  out. 
But  she  must  know  the  accomplishments  of  science  in 
order  to  draw  on  this  knowledge  for  explanations  rather 
than  the  scientific  methods  of  discovering  new  laws  or 
new  facts.  Such  books  as  Slosson's  "Creative  Chemis- 
try "  and  Caldwell  and  Slosson's  "  Science  Remaking  the 
World  "  are  types  of  the  sort  of  book  which  should  figure 
largely  in  the  preparation  of  the  teacher  from  this  point 
of  view. 

Similar  books  may  be  found  for  other  fields.  They 
would  give  science  the  status  from  the  standpoint  of 
interest  that  it  needs  and  to  the  teacher  information  as 
to  scientific  fact  rather  than  special  skill  as  an  investi- 
gator. 

The  tools  of  expression  would  then  find  their  fit  place 
in  the  scheme. 

11.  CLOSING   REMARKS    BY   THE    CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

This  has  been  an  intensive  program.  A  wealth  of  good, 
indeed  excellent,  material  has  been  presented.  The  speak- 
ers, one  and  all,  have  be^^^p^^^nd  thoroughgoing 
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in  their  preparation  and  we  are  all  indebted  to  them  for 
so  well  observing  the  time  limitations  set  down  in  the 
program. 

The  chairman  very  much  hopes  that  these  addresses 
together  with  those  which  will  be  made  this  evening  and 
tomorrow  and  Saturday  may  all  be  printed  in  order  that 
the  10,000  or  more  persons  engaged  in  the  work  of  our 
teacher-training  institutions  may  have  some  of  the  benefits 
which  we  who  are  privileged  to  attend  this  conference  are 
enjoying.  The  high  school  principals  and  vocational  guid- 
ance directors  in  high  schools  also  would  greatly  benefit 
by  reading  the  addresses  delivered  here  today.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  this  conference  would  be  very  much  appre- 
ciated by  them. 

We  are  anxious  to  have  a  full  record  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  who  have  been  in  attendance  at  this  after- 
noon's session.  Will  you  not  please  fill  the  cards  which 
have  been  left  in  your  charge?  And  if  you  will  be  so 
good  as  to  give  an  advance  subscription  for  the  volume 
containing  the  Proceedings  of  this  Conference  which  it 
is  hoped  may  be  printed,  that  will  be  doubly  appreciated. 

Tonight  we  are  to  have  a  banquet  in  this  hall.  I'm 
sure  you  will  all  be  interested  in  the  program.  President 
Adolph  Linscheid  of  the  State  Teachers  College,  Ada, 
Oklahoma,  will  tell  us  about  the  professional  needs  of 
normal  school  teachers.  Some  of  your  associates  will 
give  representative  reports  on  what  they  think  should  be 
done  to  offer  wider  facilities  and  opportunities  for  the 
in-iservice  training  and  professional  growth  of  normal 
school  teachers. 

Dr.  John  S.  Roberts  who  spoke  first  on  the  program 
this  morning  will  preside. 

Tickets  can  be  secured  at  the  door  as  you  leave  the 
room. 

Tomorrow  the  three  training  schools  of  New  York  City 
will  adjourn  and  all  their  officers  and  teachers  will  join 
the  hundreds  of  other  normal  school  officers  and  teachers 
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from  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  Section  in 
the  Grand  Ball  Room  of  this  Hotel.  That  program  prom- 
ises to  be  a  notable  one.  Let  ns  assemble  at  the  hour 
announced  in  the  program. 

THURSDAY  EVENING  BANQUET  PROGRAM 

6  to  10  o'clock,  Small  Ball  Room,  Hotel  Pennsylvania 

John  S.  Roberts,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
New  York  City   (In  immediate  supervisory  rela- 
tionship to  the  three  normal  training  schools 
of  the  city),  Presiding 

MAJOR  TOPIC  II.  THE  IN-SERVICE  TRAINING 
OF  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  TEACHERS  COL- 
LEGE STAFF  MEMBERS 

12.  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  BY  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

The  members  of  the  executive  committee  are  particu- 
larly gratified  at  the  response  to  this  program.  The  at- 
tendance is  not  only  large  but  thoroughly  representative 
of  the  schools — the  teacher-training  institutions — through- 
out the  East. 

The  program  is  a  bit  unqiue  in  that  the  pulpit  will 
address  the  pew  and  the  pew  the  pulpit  by  turns. 

We  are  all  especially  pleased,  to  have  Dr.  John  S. 
Roberts  here  to  conduct  the  program  of  the  evening.  The 
four  hundred  teachers  and  officers  in  the  three  New  York 
Training  Schools  for  Teachers  know  him  as  a  fearless 
and  capable  leader  of  their  forces  and  as  a  steadfast  friend. 

(The  Editor  regrets  that  the  stenographer  employed  to 
make  report  on  this  program  was  not  able  to  be  present 
and  that  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  reproduce  the  in- 
formal remarks  of  the  Chairman  of  the  evening.  Grateful 
acknowledgment  is  here  made  to  the  following  musical 
artists  for  rendering  vocal  and  instrumental  solos : 

1.  Henry  J.  Clancy,  State  Normal  School,  Fitchburg. 
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2.  Rachel  Jones,  State  Teachers  College,  Mansfield, 
Pennsylvania. 

3.  E.  E.  Halstead,  State  Teachers  College,  California, 
Pennsylvania. 

4.  C.  Edward  Hausknecht,  State  Teachers  College, 
West  Chester,  Pennsylvania.) 

13.  WHAT  FURTHER  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCA- 
TION DO  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE  STAFF  MEMBERS  NEED 
AND  HOW  CAN  THEY  GET  IT  WHILE  IN 
SERVICE  ? 

ADOLPH    LINSCHEID 

President  State  Teachers  College,  Ada,,  Oklahoma 

Speaking  in  a  political  convention  over  seventy  years 
ago,  Abraham  Lincoln  said :  "  If  we  could  tell  where  we 
are  and  whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  better  tell  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it."  That  remark  made  by  the  Great 
Emancipator  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago,  I 
propose  to  take  as  my  text  this  evening;  for  we  do  want 
to  know  "  where  we  are  and  whither  we  are  tending  "  if 
we  would  know  "  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it." 

I  shall  endeavor  to  state  where  we  are  and  whither  wc 
are  tending  in  the  matter  of  in-service  teacher  training  in 
the  state  teachers  colleges;  and  shall  then  venture  some 
suggestions  as  to  what  we  should  do  to  secure  further 
improvement  in  giving  opportunity  to  our  teachers  while 
they  are  engaged  in  teaching  in  these  institutions.  My 
remarks  will  be  limited  solely  to  the  state  teachers  col- 
leges because  what  little  information  I  have  is  in  the 
field  of  this  particular  type  of  professional  school.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  work  in  a  state  teachers  college 
for  nearly  two  decades,  and,  very  recently,  it  has  fallen 
to  my  lot  to  make  a  rather  extended  study  of  the  in-service 
improvement  that  is  afforded  to  its  teachers  by  this  type 
of  institution.    Those  of  you  who  happen  to  be  employed 
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in  city  training  schools  for  teachers  will  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  applying  anything  that  I  may  say  about  the  state 
teachers  college  to  your  particular  type  of  school;  if, 
indeed,  I  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  say  anything  that  is 
worthy  of  applying. 

At  its  Boston  meeting  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  Colleges  endorsed  a  study  which  I  proposed. 
The  purpose  was  to  ascertain  the  policies  and  procedures 
that  prevail  in  the  state  teachers  colleges  of  the  United 
States  with  reference  to  securing  competent  members  for 
their  faculties  when  vacancies  occur  or  when  departmental 
staffs  are  to  be  enlarged,  promoting  the  in-service  growth 
of  faculty  members,  and  retaining  desirable  teachers  for 
relatively  long  tenure.  These  three  factors  are  the  domi- 
nant ones  in  determining  the  types  of  faculty  in  any 
institution  of  higher  learning. 

Promoting  the  in-service  growth  of  a  faculty  is  the 
most  important  of  the  factors  named.  To  secure  it  is  to 
assure  life  and  hope  for  the  institution.  There  is  always 
a  danger  that  the  instructional  staff  of  an  institution 
of  higher  learning  become  habituated  to  certain  pro- 
cedures and  to  certain  materials  of  instruction.  If  this 
happens  growth  becomes  quite  impossible;  and  when 
growth  ceases  death  begins.  There  is  ample  evidence  to 
prove  that  even  a  highly  trained  and  an  experienced 
faculty  is  no  insurance  against  poor  teaching.  A  compe- 
tent faculty,  trained  according  to  the  best  standards  of 
the  day  may  so  deteriorate  professionally  that  it  grows 
progressively  poorer  with  each  succeeding  year;  while 
another  faculty  starting  with  rather  ordinary  educational 
attainments  may  grow  in-service  until  its  instruction  to 
its  students  equals  the  best  that  is  to  be  found  anywhere. 
High  scholarship  alone  never  made  a  great  teacher  train- 
ing institution,  and  it  never  will.  It  is  no  criticism  or 
disparagement  of  scholarship  to  say  this.  Scholarship  is 
the  first  essential  in  good  teaching,  but  a  scholarship 
which  is  satisfied  with  its  materials  and  methods  of  in 
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stniction  is  everywhere  and  always  certain  to  result  in 
poor  teaching.  There  is  a  widespread  belief,  whether 
justified  or  not  I  do  not  know,  that  teaching  grows  pro- 
gressively poorer  as  we  go  from  the  primary  grade  up- 
ward through  the  elementary  and  the  high  school,  and 
that  it  is  seen  in  its  worst  form  in  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. If  there  is  any  truth  in  this  belief,  it  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  higher  we  go  in  education  the  less 
consciously  does  the  faculty  address  itself  to  the  process 
of  refining  its  materials  and  methods  of  instruction.  An 
instructional  staff  that  does  not  grow  in  service  is  fit  only 
for  a  dead  institution. 

The  Teachers  college,  dedicated  to  the  task  of  prepar- 
ing its  students  to  teach  the  children  of  all  the  people  in 
the  public  schools,  is  even  more  vitally  interested  in  keep- 
ing its  staff  growing  in  power  and  insight  than  are 
other  institutions  of  higher  learning;  for  if  its  methods 
are  bad  they  result  not  merely  in  poor  opportunities  for 
those  who  are  enrolled  within  its  walls,  but  what  is  more 
important,  the  evil  is  multiplied  through  the  bad  instruc- 
tion that  its  graduates  will  give  when  they  become  teachers 
of  others.  Poor  teaching  is  the  greatest  of  all  sins  so  far 
as  the  teachers  college  is  concerned;  and  it  is  a  sin  that 
is  "  visited  even  unto  the  seventh  generation." 

Let  me  say  it  with  all  the  emphasis  at  my  command, 
"  institutions  of  learning  exist  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
instruction  of  the  right  sort ;  they  are  good  or  bad  in  the 
degree  that  the  instruction  given  by  them  is  good  or  bad." 
A  capable  instructional  staff  means  a  good  school.  Equip- 
ment, buildings,  libraries  and  laboratories  are  all  of  great 
importance;  but  incompetent  teachers  will  render  useless 
the  finest  equipment  that  the  brain  and  logic  of  man  has 
been  able  to  devise ;  while  a  capable  faculty  will  give  good 
instruction  in  poor  buildings  and  with  poor  equipment 
or  with  no  buildings  or  equipment  at  all.  Garfield's  state- 
ment about  Mark  Hopkins  and  the  log  is  as  true  today  as 
it  was  when  it  was  first  uttered.     There  is  no  substitute 
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for  the  teacher  in  modern  education  even  in  this  day  when 
substitutes  thrive  as  never  before. 

Every  administrator  knows  that  his  teaching  staff  will 
make  or  break  him.  He  knows,  therefore,  that  getting  a 
good  instructional  staff  is  a  problem  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. He  knows  also  that  getting  a  good  instructional 
staff  is  largely  a  matter  of  in-service  growth  on  the  part 
of  that  staff.  The  faculty  of  an  institution  of  learning 
changes  very  slowly;  it  is  fortunate  that  this  is  the  case, 
or  it  would  wreck  things  if  it  changed  rapidly.  The  ad- 
ministrator, if  he  is  wise,  will  not  want  many  changes  in 
the  personnel  of  his  co-workers.  To  take  a  group  of  teach- 
ers employed  in  an  institution  of  learning  and  to  assist 
this  group  in  developing  into  better  teachers  rendering 
better  service  with  each  succeeding  year,  that  is  the  quin- 
tessence of  good  administration. 

The  rest  of  the  time  allotted  me  on  the  program  this 
evening  will  be  devoted  to  the  policies  and  procedures 
that  exist  in  the  state  teachers  colleges  of  the  United 
States  as  reflected  in  fifty  five  typical  institutions,  repre- 
senting with  three  exceptions  all  the  states  in  the  Union 
in  which  there  is  a  state  teachers  college.  I  shall  en- 
deavor, very  briefly  to  give  the  findings  of  that  study  and 
to  offer  some  suggestions  for  improvement.  This  will  be 
quite  in  keeping  with  my  text :  "To  find  where  we  are 
and  whither  we  are  tending  in  order  that  we  may  tell 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it." 

Presidents  of  the  state  teachers  colleges  get  their  teach- 
ers "  wherever  they  can  find  them."  Every  one  of  them 
asserts  that  he  turns  to  graduate  schools  for  assistance  in 
getting  the  individual  that  will  fill  the  needs  of  his  insti- 
tution. Forty  one  state  that  they  not  only  appeal  to  the 
placement  bureaus  of  these  graduate  schools,  but  also 
conduct  heads  of  the  departments  or  other  members  of  the 
instructional  staff  in  whom  they  have  confidence.  Twelve 
presidents  do  not  appeal  to  commercial  teachers  agencies 
for  assistance;  the  remainder  do,  though  several  qualify 
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their  statement  with  the  provision  that  this  is  rarely  done. 

In  general,  presidents  of  the  state  teachers  colleges  take 
the  initiative  in  seeking  and  recommending  the  candidate 
for  a  position ;  in  half  of  the  institutions  the  head  of  the 
department  concerned  is  consulted  in  filling  vacancies  in 
his  department. 

Qualities  which  presidents  most  desire  in  their  teachers 
are:  a  fair  degree  of  scholarship,  preferably  that  degree 
of  scholarship  evidenced  by  the  possession  of  a  Ph.D. 
degree,  though  the  latter  is  not  considered  absolutely 
essential  even  in  filling  full  professorships;  good  skill  as 
an  instructor;  experience  in  teaching,  not  necessarily  in 
a  position  similar  to  that  which  is  to  be  filled;  the  per- 
sonal qualities  of  sincerity,  honesty,  loyalty,  sympathy, 
and  enthusiasm;  a  high  regard  for  professional  ethics; 
and  ability  to  represent  the  institution  at  public  gath- 
erings. 

Turning  now  to  the  in-service  improvement  and  the 
devices  and  policies  used  to  promote  it,  we  find  that  some 
of  these  are :  leaves  of  absence  with  pay,  leaves  of  absence 
without  pay,  faculty  participation  in  the  determination 
of  educational  policies,  cooperative  study  and  formulation 
of  the  curriculum,  democratic  faculty  meetings,  pro- 
fessional treatment  of  subject  matter,  attendance  on  na- 
tional and  regional  professional  meetings,  research  studies 
to  determine  the  needs  of  the  area  served  by  the  college, 
investigations  to  determine  how  the  colleges  can  best  serve 
the  interests  of  its  pupils  both  before  and  after  gradua- 
tion, and  others  of  somewhat  the  same  character. 

Leaves  of  absence  are  granted  with  pay  by  twenty  seven 
of  the  institutions ;  seventeen  granting  this  leave  at  the 
conclusion  of  six  years  of  service ;  ten  require  seven  years. 
Sixteen  of  these  twenty  seven  teachers  colleges  pay  halt 
of  the  teachers  salary  while  he  is  on  leave ;  eleven  pay  all 
of  his  salary. 

All  fifty  five  of  the  institutions  reporting  grant  leaves 
of  absence  without  pay  and  encourage  teachers  to  take 
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such  leaves,  the  encouragement  being  generally  in  the 
form  of  promise  of  increase  in  pay  or  in  rank,  though 
professional  grounds  are  often  urged  for  them.  Many 
of  the  teachers  colleges  realize  that  their  faculties  do  not 
have  the  scholastic  qualifications  that  prevail  in  liberal 
arts  colleges  of  the  better  sort,  and  are,  therefore,  ready 
to  do  almost  anything  that  will  enable  teachers  to  earn 
their  advanced  degrees. 

Graduate  schools  get  a  fine  endorsement  from  the  presi- 
dents of  the  teachers  colleges.  Fifty  one  presidents  state 
that  100%  of  those  who  have  been  given  leaves  of  absence 
with  or  without  pay  have  returned  to  their  schools  better 
teachers  than  they  were  before  taking  their  leaves.  Two 
presidents  report  that  90%  of  those  who  were  away  on 
leaves  were  made  better  teachers  thereby;  one  gives  85%  ; 
and  one  50%.  Taken  in  the  aggregate  the  presidents' 
replies  indicate  that  over  97%  of  those  who  took  leaves 
of  absence  for  graduate  study  were  bettered  thereby.  This 
is  a  sweeping  recommendation  for  the  work  of  graduate 
schools.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  be  made  any 
stronger  or  any  more  conclusive. 

Faculties  of  teachers  colleges  do  not  generally  initiate 
educational  policies.  In  thirty-one  of  the  institutions 
they  initiate  some  of  the  policies  of  an  educational  nature, 
in  twelve,  they  initiate  most  of  these  policies;  in  twelve, 
also,  the  presidents  state  that  the  initiation  and  deter- 
mination of  policies  is  the  duty  of  the  president  and  not 
the  concern  of  the  faculty.  The  determination  of  the 
administrative  policies  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  presidents.  This  is  probably  as  it  should  be,  since 
the  members  of  the  faculty  cannot  be  presumed  to  be 
expert  administrators ;  neither  can  they  be  kept  informed 
on  all  administrative  matters. 

Forty  of  the  fifty-five  institutions  consider  all  members 
of  the  faculty  on  a  plane  of  equality  in  faculty  meetings ; 
fourteen  report  that  only  those  of  professorial  rank  have 
the  right  to  vote;  and  one,  that  the  heads  of  departments 
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have  that  right.  Training  schools  are  the  equals  of  the 
colleges  so  far  as  rights  of  their  staffs  in  faculty  meetings 
are  concerned;  though  two  institutions  report  that  the 
training  school  staffs  are  not  accorded  the  same  rights  in 
faculty  meetings  that  are  given  the  college  staff.  Thirty 
two  institutions  report  that  there  is  no  feeling  that  the 
training  school  staff  is  inferior;  eleven  report  that  there 
is  such  feeling  of  inferiority,  one  president  fears  that 
this  is  the  case;  and  ten  do  not  specifically  answer  this 
question. 

Twenty  institutions  report  that  members  of  the  instruc- 
tional staff  are  expected  regularly  to  visit  classes  in  their 
own  and  in  other  departments,  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  materials  and  methods  of  instruction  prevailing 
in  classes  taught  by  their  colleagues ;  seventeen  state  that 
such  visits  are  of  very  rare  occurrence;  the  remainder 
that  visits  are  purely  an  individual  matter.  Twelve  of 
the  teachers  colleges  reporting  have  an  officer  called  Dean 
of  Instruction  or  Director  of  Instruction.  This  positiou 
is  relatively  very  new  in  the  state  teachers  colleges;  hut 
three  of  the  presidents  report  that  the  coming  of  this 
officer  has  resulted  in  a  marked  improvement  of  the  qual- 
ity of  instruction;  and  seven  others  that  there  has  been 
an  appreciable  improvement  as  the  result  of  the  efforts 
of  this  dean. 

Presidents  devote  only  a  negligible  proportion  of  their 
time  to  the  improvement  of  instruction.  Only  one  devotes 
50%  of  his  time  to  it;  six  33%;  six  25%;  one  20%; 
two  5%;  the  remainder  (39),  devote  practically  no 
time  to  it. 

Keeping  the  curriculum  abreast  the  times  is  a  very 
important  matter  in  an  institution  devoted  to  teacher 
training.  Thirty  three  of  the  institutions  require  depart- 
mental groups  working,  cooperatively,  to  formulate  the 
courses  for  their  respective  departments;  twenty  eight 
report  while  nominally  all  members  of  the  department 
work  on  the  formulation  of  these  courses,  in  reality,  the 
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heads  of  the  departments  do  this  work ;  four  institutions 
have  arrangements  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  curricu- 
lum revision  in  manners  peculiar  to  themselves.  In  fifty 
four  of  the  teachers  colleges,  the  president  appoints  com- 
mittees on  the  curriculum;  in  one,  this  is  done  by  the 
president  and  the  faculty  acting  jointly.  In  sixteen  of 
these  institutions  all  departments  are  represented  in  these 
committees ;  in  twelve,  only  the  largest  or  most  important 
departments  are  so  represented;  in  twenty  seven  these 
committees  are  chosen  with  reference  to  the  ability  of 
members  and  not  with  reference  to  the  departments  that 
may  or  may  not  be  represented  on  the  committee.  The 
training  school  is  represented  on  the  committee  on  cur- 
riculum in  thirty  three  institutions.  In  thirty  four  teach- 
ers colleges  the  process  of  curriculum  revision  is  a  continu- 
ous one;  in  the  remainder,  it  is  undertaken  at  irregular 
intervals,  "  when  needed." 

Thirty  three  of  the  fifty  five  colleges  report  studies  or 
original  investigations  to  determine  the  needs  of  the  area 
served  by  the  institution;  also  thirty  three  report  studies 
or  investigations  to  ascertain  the  best  manner  in  which 
the  institution  may  serve  its  graduates  both  before  and 
after  graduation.  One  institution  has  a  research  depart- 
ment of  which  a  university  might  well  be  proud,  and 
several  others  are  developing  more  or  less  effective  depart- 
ments of  research.  Taken  as  a  whole,  and  allowing  for 
exceptions,  the  teachers  colleges  are  in  their  infancy  so 
far  as  research  is  concerned. 

Two  divergent  points  of  view  prevail  with  reference  to 
the  training  school  and  its  relationship  to  the  college:  1, 
that  the  training  school  should  dominate  the  philosophy 
and  largely  shape  the  action  of  the  entire  institution ; 
2,  that  the  training  school  should  teach  procedures  and 
class  room  technique,  and  the  college,  subject  matter,  the 
department  of  education  being  the  intermediary  between 
the  two  institutions  under  the  same  general  management 
and   control.      The  first  point  of  view   is   that   of   the 
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majority,  more  than  thirty  of  the  institutions  being  com- 
mitted to  it ;  while  the  second  point  of  view  is  held  by  the 
minority,  it  includes  some  of  the  largest  of  the  teachers 
colleges  in  the  country.  In  the  fifty  five  institutions  re- 
porting 183  members  of  the  college  staffs  also  teach  in 
the  training  school;  and  128  members  of  training  school 
staffs  also  teach  in  the  colleges,  between  ten  and  fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  entire  faculty  of  each  college  on  the 
average  teach  in  the  training  school  and  in  the  college, 
dividing  their  time  between  the  two  institutions. 

There  has  been  only  very  little  progress  in  the  direc- 
tion of  professional  treatment  of  subject  matter.  Many 
of  the  presidents  are  openly  hostile  to  the  idea,  and  state 
their  convictions  with  great  force.  The  western  and  mid- 
western  teachers  colleges  are  with  one  or  two'  notable 
exceptions  opposed  to  the  entire  conception  of  professional 
treatment  of  subject  matter.  It  is  clear  from  the  replies 
of  the  presidents  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  that  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  the  subject  matter  is  pro- 
fessionalized. Just  how  large  or  how  small  this  amount 
is  it  is  impossible  even  to  guess.  Taking  the  country  as 
a  whole  it  is  probable  that  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  subject  matter  courses  in  the  teachers 
colleges  are  professionalized. 

The  fifty  five  presidents,  six  hundred  and  twelve  teach- 
ers in  all  state  teachers  colleges  of  the  country,  and  a 
group  of  graduate  students  in  Teachers  College  were 
asked  to  evaluate  certain  policies  and  procedures  for  mak- 
ing service  in  the  state  teachers  colleges  attractive  in 
order  that  these  institutions  might  be  able  to  retain  in 
their  service  a  fair  percentage  of  the  most  desirable  teach- 
ers for  relatively  long  tenure.  All  three  groups  agreed 
on  the  following  as  being  most  important  or  most  effec- 
tive in  the  order  named;  adequate  salaries,  continuity 
and  security  of  position,  decreasing  the  teaching  load  to 
about  that  which  is  customary  in  universities,  and  estab- 
lishing the  principle  of  academic  freedom.     I  presume 
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that  there  would  be  a  fairly  substantial  agreement  that 
these  are  very  important  factors  in  making  a  teaching 
position  desirable. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  discussing  "  where  we  are  and 
whither  we  are  tending,"  will  you  bear  with  me  for  just 
a  moment  longer  while  I  state  "  what/'  in  my  judgment, 
"  we  should  do  and  how  to  do  it,"  thus  completing  the 
task  assigned  me  by  the  text  which  I  chose  at  the  outset  ? 
Here  are  the  recommendations  which  I  should  like  to 
make  to  my  fellow  presidents  of  teachers  colleges  and  to 
all  who  have  any  share  in  directing  their  affairs. 

1.  Leaves  of  absence  are  a  most  valuable  means  of 
in-service  improvement.  There  is  no  better  way  to  keep 
a. i  faculty  educationally  alert  and  professionally  pro- 
gressive than  this.  The  fact  that  presidents  report  97% 
of  those  who  were  granted  leaves  better  teachers  after 
taking  these  leaves  is  an  excellent  argument  for  urging 
all  institutions  to  grant  leaves  with  pay.  Nothing  will 
bring  greater  returns  for  the  money  invested  than  this. 

2.  Salaries  still  are  too  low  in  teachers  colleges.  The 
presidents  reported  to  me  the  salaries  of  the  six  teachers 
in  each  institution  whom  his  president  thought  to  be  out- 
standing. The  median  salary  for  this  group  of  excep- 
tional teachers,  the  best  in  the  fifty-five  institutions 
named,  is  $3,506.94.  This  is  not  an  adequate  salary  for 
the  conspicuously  successful  teachers  of  our  best  sup- 
ported state  teachers  colleges.  "  The  laborer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire."  These  men  and  women  do  not  get  salaries 
which  will  attract  the  best  teaching  talent  in  the  country 
to  the  state  teachers  colleges;  nor  will  these  salaries 
always  retain  teachers  whom  these  institutions  should 
keep  in  their  service.  Salaries  in  the  state  teachers  col- 
leges should  be  revised  upward. 

3.  Faculties  should  be  given  a  right  to  determine  edu- 
cational policies.  To  do  so  will  preclude  the  possibility 
that  the  peculiarities  of  a  vigorous  and  forceful  individual 
become  the  accepted  policies  of  the  institution ;  and  what 
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is  just  as  important,  this  procedure  will  keep  the  faculty 
professionally  alert  in  the  discussion  of  optimal  policies 
for  their  institutions.  A  very  valuable  means  for  pro- 
moting the  in-service  growth  of  the  staff  can  thus  be  made 
to  function. 

4.  Faculty  meetings  should  be  professional  in  their 
purpose  and  democratic  in  their  nature.  The  fullest  and 
freest  right  of  discussion  of  all  educational  subjects  should 
prevail,  and  the  right  of  discussion  and  ballot  should  be 
granted  to  all  members  of  the  faculty.  This,  too,  is  a 
valuable  agency  in  promoting  the  in-service  growth  of 
the  staff. 

5.  The  members  of  the  training  school  staff,  and  the 
members  of  the  college  staff  should  have  identically  the 
same  status ;  they  should  have  equal  qualifications,  though 
not  identical  qualifications,  experience,  salary,  and  rank. 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  feeling  of  inferiority  which 
exists  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  training  school 
staff  in  certain  institutions.  Any  such  feeling  will  vanish 
away  when  the  salary  and  rank  of  these  teachers  is  made 
equal  to  that  of  other  members  of  the  staff.  Qualifications 
and  experience  should  determine  the  rank  and  the  salary. 
There  should  be  no  positions  which  are  considered  in- 
herently inferior  to  others. 

6.  Members  of  the  instructional  staffs  should  be  urged 
and  even  required  to  visit  the  classes  of  other  instructors 
in  the  same  institution,  not  only  in  their  own  departments 
but  in  other  departments  as  well.  Each  member  of  the 
staff  should  be  required  to  justify  the  materials  and 
methods  in  his  courses.  Dead  timber  would  largely  dis- 
appear from  the  curriculum,  and  professionally  dormant 
instructors  would  disappear  from  the  faculty  if  this  were 
the  universal  procedure.  Thus  a  growing  faculty  and  a 
living  curriculum  would  result. 

7.  The  curriculum  should  be  the  product  of  the  co- 
operative effort  of  the  entire  faculty.  Every  member 
should  have  equal  responsibility  in  formulating  and  in 
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revising  it.  If  this  procedure  were  carried  out  under 
capable  leadership,  its  effect  on  the  faculty  would  be 
comparable  to  work  in  graduate  courses  in  education  in 
an  institution  of  higher  learning. 

8.  The  training  school  is  the  heart  of  the  teachers  col- 
lege; it  should  dominate  the  philosophy  and  shape  the 
activities  of  the  institution. 

9.  Teachers  Colleges  should  devote  some  time  to  re- 
search in  the  field  peculiar  to  these  institutions.  There 
are  on  every  faculty  members  who  have  the  ability,  train- 
ing, and  temperament  needed  to  the  successful  pursuit 
of  this  important  activity.  These  teachers  should  have 
their  instructional  duties  decreased  sufficiently  that  they 
could  carry  on  original  investigation  dealing  with  optimal 
methods  of  instruction,  the  best  means  of  serving  the 
needs  of  the  area  to  which  the  teachers  college  ministers 
and  similar  topics. 

10.  Professional  treatment  of  subject  matter  cannot  be 
settled  finally  by  means  of  argument.  Only  objective 
study  and  experimentation  over  a  period  of  years,  and 
including  many  institutions  with  hundreds  of  teachers 
can  supply  an  authoritative  answer  to  the  questions  raised 
in  the  controversy  over  its  effectiveness  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers.  It  is  recommended  that  all  presidents, 
teachers  and  others  connected  with  the  teachers  colleges 
lend  their  good  offices  to  the  undertaking  and  completion 
of  such  experiments. 

11.  Presidents  are  too  largely  administrative  officers, 
and  not  professional  leaders  of  professionally  trained 
colleagues  working  in  the  same  institutions.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  administrative  officers  will  find  a  way  to  dele- 
gate less  important  routine  duties  to  subordinates  and 
clerks  in  order  that  these  administrators  may  become  what 
they  really  should  be,  educators  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term.  The  biggest  duty  in  education  is  not  administra- 
tive but  educational  in  its  nature.  A  teachers  college 
president  who  actually  leads  professionally  is  the  presi- 
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dent  of  the  future.  I,  therefore,  conclude  these  remarks 
with  an  exhortation  to  my  fellow  presidents  to  delegate 
the  less  important  in  order  that  there  be  time  for  the  more 
important.  Let  us  put  first  things  first,  knowing  that 
if  we  do  this,  all  other  things  "  will  be  added  unto  us." 

14.  WHAT  FORMS  OF  SERVICE  DO  NORMAL 
SCHOOL  AND  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OFFI- 
CERS AND  TEACHERS  DESIRE  GRADUATE 
SCHOOLS  OF  EDUCATION  TO  OFFER 
THEM? 

a.  While  on  Sabbatical  Leaves  fok  Resident 
University  Study 
(1)  miss  agnes  snyder1 
Of  the  Department  of  Education,  Maryland  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Towson,  Maryland 
"  What  forms  of  service  do  Normal  School  and  teach- 
ers  college  officers  and  teachers  desire  Graduate  Schools 
of  Education  to  offer  them  while  on  sabbatical  leave  for 
resident  University  study  ?  " 

The  replies  of  principals  of  Normal  Schools  to  this 
question  reflected  the  emphasis  placed  today  upon  the 
need  for  meeting  the  problems  of  the  individual.  The 
replies  included  such  statements  as: 

"  The  service  will  vary  with  the  type  of  person  on 
such  leave." 

"  It  will  depend  upon  three  elements :  Previous  experi- 
ence ;  future  plans ;  outstanding  need  with  regard  to  these 
plans." 

The  replies  of  the  faculty  of  The  Maryland  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Towson  bore  out  these  opinions  for  almost 
all  of  them  simply  expressed  the  desire  for  opportunities 
which  would  further  individual  professional  interests.  A 
subject  matter  instructor  asked  for  "Courses  in  the  most 

Representing  Miss  Lida  Lee  Tall,  President  State  Normal  School, 
Towson,  Maryland. 
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advanced  type  of  subject  matter  in  the  several  fields," 
while  another  would  have  "Courses  in  the  psychology  of 
geography  and  history."  The  instructor  in  tests  and 
measurements  wanted  more  advanced  work  in  that  field 
and  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  "  practices 
in  other  Normal  Schools  in  the  use  of  tests  and  measure- 
ments." The  psychologist  asked  that  conferences  in  edu- 
cational psychology  be  held  at  various  universities  in 
order  that  instructors  in  Normal  Schools  and  teachers 
colleges  might  attend  them.  The  registrar  suggested  that 
"  data  relative  to  grading  systems,  personality,  and  char- 
acter tests  used  in  teachers  training  institutions  be  col- 
lected." 

A  number  of  replies  further  emphasized  the  desire  for 
consideration  of  individual  needs  in  the  work  of  the  gradu- 
ate schools  without  indicating  specific  lines  of  study.  lor 
example :  "  Instructors  should  have  a  liberal  chance  to 
work  on  their  own  special  and  personal  problems  within 
a  course  and  among  several  courses."  Again,  graduate 
schools  should  furnish  opportunity  for  the  student  to  do 
individual  work  along  the  line  which  is  especially  needed 
by  him.  So  often  students  spend  time  repeating  the  work 
which  has  been  carried  on  by  him  previously  under  an- 
other catalogue  title  in  another  institution." 

Some  of  the  replies  indicated  a  feeling  that  opportuni- 
ties should  be  afforded  by  graduate  schools  for  exchange 
of  ideas  among  instructors  in  the  same  fields  of  work. 
The  reply  of  the  psychologist,  given  above,  gave  such  sug- 
gestion. It  is  also  given  in  the  following :  "  Besides  the 
special  courses  in  my  own  work,  I  should  desire  contact 
with  people  working  in  the  same  courses  in  which  I  am 
interested  and  opportunity  for  learning  their  experiences." 

One  other  form  of  service  which  seemed  from  the 
replies  to  be  particularly  desired  was  such  as  might  be 
given  by  opportunities  for  observation  of  the  practices 
in  Elementary  Schools  used  in  the  training  of  teachers. 
One  expressed  this  desire  as  follows :    "  We  are  in  great 
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need  of  some  kind  of  demonstration  school  for  training 
teachers  of  practice  or  training  teachers.  The  courses, 
heretofore,  have  been  too  theoretical."  Another  asked 
for  "  Schools  of  practice  where  one  can  watch  the  carry- 
ing out  of  certain  methods  and  have  part  in  their  direc- 
tion." Again :  "Opportunity  to  observe  good  teaching  of 
my  subject  to  children  and  Normal  School  students." 
Another :  "  We  need  a  demonstration  school  where  we  can 
see  student  training  going  on,  particularly  through  ob- 
serving conferences  held  with  students." 

One  reply,  while  somewhat  different  from  those  given 
above,  expressed,  nevertheless,  similar  desire  for  the  prac- 
tical. It  suggested  that  graduate  schools  by  cooperation 
of  their  various  faculties  might  undertake  the  publica- 
tion of  an  "  Educational  Abstracts,"  reviewing  monthly 
all  publications  of  an  educational  nature.  With  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  educational  publications  today,  such  a  digest 
would  be  a  boon. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  above  that  Normal  school 
officers  and  instructors  are  in  accord  in  desiring  that 
Sabbatical  years  yield  them  return  which  can  be  incor- 
porated directly  in  their  further  work.  They  want 
reality.  They  want  to  see  and  evaluate  the  work  of 
teacher  training  in  demonstration  schools.  They  would 
like  a  liberal  program  affording  a  broad  choice.  They 
are  appreciative,  above  all,  of  the  values  obtained  through 
exchange  of  experiences  with  others  of  similar  interests. 

(2)  FRANK  EARL  WAITE 

Professor  Education,  Rhode  Island  College  of  Education, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  approximately  twenty 
co-workers  in  the  College  of  Education  and  the  State 
Department  of  Education  have  been  questioned.  These 
people  represent  both  those  of  the  class  room  and  research 
type  and  those  who  are  administratively  inclined. 
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The  most  outstanding  statement  common  to  both  groups 
was,  strangely  enough,  perhaps,  that  they  felt  the  need  of 
more  general  and  less  specific  educational  procedure  in 
advanced  study.  By  this  is  meant  that  they  feel  that 
they  have  over-specialized  at  the  expense  of  a  broad  foun- 
dation for  a  sound,  live  and  up  to  date  philosophy  of 
education.  The  need  was  keenly  felt  and  clearly  shown 
for  a  study  of  the  underlying  conceptions  in  education 
today.  Educators  generally  are  in  apparent  disagree- 
ment, and  many  if  not  all,  are  laboring  in  a  haze  of 
uncertain  opinions  on  the  actual  aims  before  us  when  we 
attempt  to  educate  the  child.  It  was  felt  therefore  that 
they  would  like  to  research  into,  and  study  very  critically, 
these  many  philosophies  of  education  under  the  guidance 
of  the  University,  the  hope  being  two-fold — to  know  the 
best  of  present  day  opinions  and  to  arrive  at  a  fair  phil- 
osophy of  their  own. 

The  criticism  that  this  can  be  done  by  broad  reading 
of  the  current  literature  would  be  just  if  it  were  not  for 
two  reasons — that  over  specialization  has  stifled  the  ten- 
dency to  read  outside  of  one's  own  field,  and  that  actually 
it  is  why  most  of  us  need  to  go  to  the  University  at  all 
after  our  first  graduation, — because  we  can  not  or  will 
not  study  by  ourselves  efficiently.  Perhaps  that  is  where 
the  colleges  are  falling  down — in  this  lack  of  preparation 
to  direct  one's  later  and  continued  education. 

Following  this  there  was  manifest  a  desire  to  research 
into  the  content  of  their  own  field  that  they  might  know 
its  complete  possibilities  as  a  contributor  in  the  attain- 
ment of  these  philosophies. 

Again,  in  the  general  vs.  the  specific  study  at  this  level, 
to  get  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  other  fields  to  appreciate 
and  practice  the  correlating  possibilities  of  their  own 
field  with  these  others. 

This  leads  to  a  study  of  the  new  and  of  the  best  meth- 
ods of  class  room  activity.  In  fact  the  newer  organiza- 
tion of  the  school  as  a  whole  is  a  perplexing  problem,  the 
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shallow  understanding  of  which  prevents  their  best  prep- 
aration of  teachers  who  are  going  into  these  schools.  In 
fact  the  difficulty  of  keeping  both  feet  on  the  ground,  one 
foot  on  the  old  and  one  foot  on  the  new  is  sorely  taxing 
their  good  sense.  Study  which  will  enable  them  to  bridge 
the  gap  in  a  doctrine  of  preparation  of  teachers  for  pres- 
ent conditions  is  most  decidedly  desired. 

Those  more  administratively  inclined  reflected  a  strong 
desire  for  studies  in  the  technique  of  administration  to 
obtain  and  accomplish  these  philosophies.  The  admin- 
istrative problems  confronting  them  today,  such  as  satis- 
factory entrance  plans,  requirements  in  scholarship  for 
graduation,  staff  selection  and  management,  supervision 
of  college  teachers,  college  class  room  methods,  courses  of 
study  and  curricular  offerings,  extra  curricular  offerings 
and  credit  for  participation,  salary  schedules,  teaching 
loads,  budget  making,  record  keeping  and  correct  prac- 
tices as  well  as  current  in  the  authority  and  duties  granted 
administrators   including   deans   and   department   heads. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  observation  and  practice  school 
and  the  relation  of  these  to  the  city  schools  seems  most 
desirable.  In  fact  a  course  which  would  enable  them  to 
visit  and  study  other  institutions  of  teacher  training  and 
to  discuss  their  findings  in  a  critical  manner  would  seem 
beneficial.  Frequent  round  table  discussions  where  the 
im  student  argued  out  the  values  of  these  philosophies  and 

practices  rather  than  simply  reading  about  them  seems 
to  be  in  favor  with  the  student  of  professional  mind. 

Finally,  contact  with  big  teachers  and  master  minds 
who  could  inspire  and  become  a  part  of  their  educational 
lives  would  seem  to  round  out  a  fair  year's  work. 

b.  During  Summer  Teem 

(1)    HENRY   DEW.    DEGROAT 

Principal  State  Normal  School,  Cortland,  New  York 
In  order  to  determine  what  forms  of   service  teach- 
ers college  officers  and  teachers  desire  graduate  schools 
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of  education  to  offer  them,  I  wrote  to  the  various  prin- 
cipals of  the  New  York  State  normal  schools  who  sub- 
mitted the  question  to  their  faculties,  as  I  did  to  our  own 
faculty.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  unanimity  of  opinion 
on  one  subject :  that  better  and  more  systematic  attention 
should  be  directed  toward  the  demonstration  work  pre- 
sented. There  has  been  a  feeling  that  teachers  during 
the  summer  term  in  the  demonstration  schools  connected 
with  graduate  schools  of  education  have  not  been  selected 
with  the  greatest  care;  that  some  of  the  demonstration 
teaching  has  been  very  mediocre  and  uninspiring;  that 
very  little  has  been  attempted  in  the  way  of  a  scientific 
tie-up  with  the  theory  presented.  It  has  also  been  felt 
that  the  programs  have  not  been  as  carefully  worked  out 
as  they  might  have  been  to  accommodate  special  needs. 

I  am  wondering  whether  during  the  summer,  teachers 
of  theory  courses  that  are  to  be  demonstrated  in  the  lower 
school  have  generally  presented  in  advance  to  the  demon- 
stration teacher  outlines  of  the  courses  as  they  are  to  be 
given,  and  in  return,  called  for  definitely  outlined  plans 
of  demonstration  to  conform  to  the  courses.  I  am  won- 
dering whether  there  have  been  frequent  conferences 
between  the  propounders  of  theory  and  the  agents  of 
demonstration.  The  demonstration  work  is  the  point 
where  professional  zeal  is  increased  and  enthusiasm  fired. 
I  can  think  of  no  more  deadening  climax  to  an  outstand- 
ing course  in  theory  than  demonstration  work  along  corre- 
sponding lines  which  shall  not  be  of  the  highest  merit 
professionally. 

I  believe  that  the  normal  schools  can  be  well  served  if 
every  course  offered  shall  be  of  a  substantial  nature. 
Some  of  us  think  that  the  material  constituting  some 
courses  has  been  spread  too  thin,  with  too  much  credit 
given  and  that  in  some  courses  bearing  different  names, 
there  may  have  been  considerable  duplication  of  work  for 
which  excessive  credit  is  given.  To  illustrate:  I  have 
in  mind  three  different  courses  offered  in  a  certain  insti- 
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tution  in  a  recent  summer,  each  of  which  was  given  its 
own  credit  and  jet  in  each  course  the  same  textbook  was 
used,  the  aforesaid  textbook  happening  to  have  its  author- 
ship in  the  institution  concerned. 

We  have  believed  the  tendency  in  summer  courses  is 
to  give  ratings  that  are  unwarrantedly  high.  I  have  fre- 
quently asked  our  own  graduates  who  have  had  good 
average  records  with  us  about  their  marks  in  summer 
school.  Again  and  again  they  have  reported  "  all  A's," 
or  "  nothing  below  B  with  some  A's."  A  survey  of  some 
of  the  marks  given  in  summer  schools  would  be  most 
interesting.  I  fancy  that  the  normal  distribution  curve 
would  resemble  a  buffalo  with  a  good  forward  hump  in 
the  A  direction. 

From  many  sources  I  have  had  specific  suggestions 
too  numerous  to  mention  in  the  time  allowed.  Among 
them  are  "  a  course  dealing  with  professional  and  civic 
responsibility,  for  very  few  teachers  feel  any  responsibil- 
ity for  anything  outside  of  their  class  rooms,  or  for 
lightening  the  general  cares  of  administration,  and  very 
few  have  an  active  interest  in  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties." 

Another  teacher  says  that  "  If  I  were  attending  sum- 
mer school  this  year,  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  the 
following  forms  of  service: 

"  1.  Present  trends  of  educational  thought. 

2.  Concrete  experiences  of  successful  teachers  in  the 
Normal  School  field. 

3.  A  careful  analysis  showing  how  theory  is  applied 
to  practice. 

4.  Personal  contacts  with  other  teachers  in  the  field  of 
Normal  School  education." 

Another  teacher  says: 

"  1.  Contact  with  outstanding  educators. 

2.  Practical  courses  that  will  meet  the  classroom  needs 
of  the  teachers.  (Discussion  led  by  competent  and  ex- 
perienced educators.) 
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3.  Content  subjects,  especially  social  sciences,  that  will 
enable  the  teachers,  especially  the  older  teachers  with 
practically  no  broad  liberal  education,  to  get  a  more  in- 
telligent understanding  of  society. 

4.  A  few  subjects  that  are  required  in  earning  a 
degree." 

Another  teacher  says  he  believes  that  some  teachers 
colleges  have  been  paying  "  too  much  attention  to  the 
high  school  field,  to  the  neglect  of  the  even  more  im- 
portant normal  school  field."     Still  another  says: 

"  1.  An  introduction  to  the  latest  practices  in  the  field. 

2.  An  inspiration  to  go  at  the  problems  in  the  field 
with  renewed  vigor. 

3.  An  opportunity  to  meet  people  who  are  active  in 
the  same  lines  and  who  are  trying  to  '  do  better.'  " 

Another  teacher  desired: 

"  1.  Participative  observation  with  a  daily  conference. 

2.  Discussion  of  experiments  in  modern  methods. 

3.  Instructors  who  recognize  the  value  of  summer  stu- 
dents' time  as  well  as  his  experience. 

4.  A  spirit  of  tolerance  on  the  part  of  the  instructor 
who  will  not  assume  the  attitude  that  whatever  differs 
from  his  own  particular  opinion  must  necessarily  be  in- 
ferior and  that  he  abstain  in  his  enthusiasm  from  over- 
stating the  virtues  of  what  he  himself  happens  to  pro- 
pound." 

The  last  and  most  moving  appeal  perhaps,  is  for  "  sun- 
shine and  cool  weather." 

(2)    MES.   EVA  E.   FURLONG1 

State  Normal  School,  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire 
What  form  of  service  do  normal  school  and  teachers 
college  officers  and  teachers  desire  Graduate  Schools  of 
Education  to  offer  them,  during  summer  terms? 

When  Dr.   Silver  suddenly  requested  me  to  take  his 

Representing  Ernest  L.   Silver,   Principal   State  Normal  School, 
Plymouth,  New  Hampshire. 
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place  in  speaking  to  yon  this  evening,  I  felt  for  a  moment 
like  the  good  bishop,  who  was  taking  his  first  airplane 
flight.  Suddenly  matters  grew  serions  and  the  terrified 
bishop  asked  the  extent  of  the  danger.  "  We  must  trust 
in  Providence  "  said  the  pilot.  "God  Almighty !  "  gasped 
the  bishop.     "  Is  it  as  bad  as  that  ?  " 

Some  one  asked  Bernard  Shaw  not  long  ago  what  thing 
he  considered  of  greatest  value  in  life.  He  looked  rather 
quizzically  at  his  questioner  for  a  moment  and  answered, 
"  Why,  Madam,  values  are  the  things  of  greatest  value 
in  life." 

In  the  chaos  of  our  present  educational  problems,  we 
look  about,  bewildered,  for  a  standard  for  computing 
working  values.  Among  our  problems  are  those  of  ap- 
plied psychology,  standardization,  intelligence  testing, 
curricular  construction,  and  of  technique  in  every  known 
subject. 

ISTot  being  specialists  along  these  lines,  we  have  very 
limited  time  for  reading  and  discussing  the  work  of  the 
different  departments  of  current  educational  research. 
Consequently  we  would  appreciate  summer  courses  con- 
sisting of  surveys  in  this  work,  summarizing  courses  with 
justifiable  working  bases  for  application  in  our  methods 
work  and  in  the  professionalizing  of  subject  matter. 

We  would  ask  for  less  repetitive  work  in  gaining  credits 
toward  degrees. 

Particularly  would  we  welcome  courses  in  the  practical 
application  of  psychology  in  school  situations. 

Secondly — a  cycle  is  defined  as  an  imaginary  circle  in 
the  heavens.  I  tell  my  students  that  I  fear  many  of  our 
most  cherished  type  lessons  of  the  methods  class  room 
might  prove  in  practice,  to  be  just  such  cycles.  We  would 
appreciate  a  comprehensive  course  which  works  out  each 
step  of  the  cycle  from  the  planning  of  the  lesson  in  the 
methods  class  room  to  its  working  out  in  the  practice 
school,  followed  by  questioning  and  discussion  in  con- 
ference. 
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Lastly — back  of  each  one  of  us,  is  his  or  her  particu- 
lar philosophy  of  education,  built  up  out  of  his  or  her 
individual  experience,  training,  understanding  of  human 
material,  open  mindedness  to  modern  research,  and 
powers  of  appreciation. 

We  would  ask  for  cultural  courses  under  superior, 
gifted  leaders,  with  inspirational  powers,  who  will  carry 
us  further  into  those  fields  where  our  particular  inter- 
ests or  aptitudes  lead  us. 

Then  shall  we  be  more  able  to  say,  "  How  good  is  life," 
(how  good  is  teaching)  "  how  fit  to  employ,  all  the  heart 
and  the  soul  and  the  senses,  forever  in  joy." 

c.  As  Extension  and  Field  Service 

(1)    EOT    L.    SHAEFEE 

Principal  State  Normal  School,  Paterson,  New  Jersey 
I  never  spend  a  night  in  this  most  wonderful  city  of 
New  York  that  I  do  not  go  to  the  window  and  look  out 
over  the  city  and  admire  it  for  the  wealth  that  it  repre- 
sents. When  I  do  this,  I  am  reminded  that  this  great 
wealth  is  the  result  of  business  thinking.  I  am  led  in 
my  thoughts  to  realize  that  the  American  business  man 
is  thinking  not  necessarily  of  becoming  rich  in  worldly 
goods,  but  is  endeavoring  to  reach  an  ideal.  That  ideal 
may  be  termed  achievement.  I  wish  to  take  you  in  your 
imagination  from  the  field  of  business  to  that  of  school 
teaching. 

The  officers  of  state  normal  schools  and  teachers  col- 
leges are  eager  to  achieve.  We  realize  that  if  we  are  to 
reach  our  goal,  teachers  must  be  well  trained.  We  feel 
that  the  amount  of  training  of  the  average  teacher  is  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  need.  So  my  plea  to  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education  is  that  they  "  come  over  into  Mace- 
donia and  help  us." 

During  the  past  twenty  years  much  has  been  said  and 
written  upon  the  subject  of  teaching  as  a  profession. 
We,  as  teachers,  are  eager  that  the  great  body  of  teachers 
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become  professional.  The  standard  dictionary  defines  a 
profession  as  an  occupation  that  properly  involves  a 
liberal  education.  This  dictionary  also  defines  a  liberal 
education  as  one  that  is  appropriate  or  fitting  for  a  broad 
and  enlightened  mind,  not  restricted  in  spirit  or  scope. 

You  and  I  know  that  the  average  teacher  in  our  schools 
does  not  have  such  a  training.  I  see  no  way  to  train  these 
teachers,  except  by  the  extension  of  the  Graduate  Schools 
of  Education. 

Sociologists  in  tracing  the  history  of  professional  pur- 
suits have  discovered  that  their  origin  arose  from  a  neces- 
sity for  meeting  crises  in  experience.  Primitive  man 
did  not  trouble  himself  about  the  laws  of  hygiene  or  medi- 
cine until  he  became  sick  or  met  with  an  accident:  then 
he  immediately  sent  for  the  medicine  man.  Similarly, 
when  life  was  going  smoothly  and  undisturbed  by  trouble, 
primitive  man  felt  himself  sufficient  in  his  own  strength ; 
but  when  crushing  sorrow  came  upon  him,  or  when  the 
gates  of  eternity  were  suddenly  flung  open  before  him, 
he  sent  for  the  minister  or  priest.  So,  likewise,  primi- 
tive man  did  not  need  a  teacher  until  he  wished  to  be 
prepared  to  take  up  one  of  the  professions. 

We  who  have  spent  much  time  in  preparing  ourselves 
for  teaching  are  glad  to  see  that  there  has  been  great 
progress  in  the  thinking  of  people.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  society  generally  and  the  professional  class  in  par- 
ticular are  coming  to  see  that  the  highest  function  of  the 
professions  is  to  prepare  people  to  meet  the  various  ex- 
periences of  life  in  such  a  manner  that  a  great  crisis  with 
threatening  catastrophes  shall  not  arise.  In  our  pres- 
ent era  the  physician  conceives  his  function  as  that  of 
teaching  people  to  keep  well;  the  minister  or  priest 
conceives  his  function  to  be  that  of  a  moral  or  religious 
teacher  who  teaches  to  live  properly  so  that  sorrow  or 
death  shall  not  be  a  crisis  to  which  the  individual  must 
adjust  himself. 
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In  like  manner,  the  teacher  is  beginning  to  see  his 
chief  function  to  be  that  of  teaching  his  pupils  to  adjust 
themselves  to  crises  or  emergencies  so  that  they  may 
develop  the  power  to  control  their  own  experiences  under 
any  conditions.  Such  teachers  must  have  a  training 
equal  to  that  of  any  other  profession.  The  training  must 
be  concentrated  and  intense  in  character.  It  must  be 
based  upon  a  foundation  of  a  broad  general  education. 
Teaching  is  becoming  more  standardized.  The  pro- 
fessional spirit  is  growing.  I  hope  the  time  is  near  when 
our  occupation  will  have  reached  the  professional  class. 
To  do  this  we  must  enlarge  the  professional  margin. 
There  are  any  number  of  people  in  every  community 
who  can  teach  the  subjects  of  the  elementary  school  as 
well  as  most  teachers. 

I  am  pleading,  then,  that  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Edu- 
cation burst  the  walls  of  their  present  buildings ;  develop 
such  curricula  that  the  teacher  in  service  may  be  able  to 
get  the  broad  type  of  education  that  the  teaching  pro- 
fession requires;  bring  to  the  teacher  in  service  an  edu- 
cation so  intense  in  character  that  the  professional  margin 
must  become  greater.  I  should  like  to  see  every  teacher 
at  least  able  to  teach  the  school  subjects  better  than  any 
one  else  in  the  community. 

(2)    MISS  BOXY   GEEEE 

Head  of  "Critic  "  Department,  Jamaica  Training  School 
for  Teachers,  Newi  York 
Every  teacher  is  conscious  of  the  rapid  strides  that 
have  been  taken  in  the  study  of  education  during  the  past 
five  years.  Books  on  all  subjects  connected  with  it  are 
being  written  and  published  more  rapidly  than  it  is  pos- 
sible for  teachers  to  read  and  assimilate  them.  It  is 
difficult  for  the  supervisor  of  student  teaching,  whose 
work  covers  so  broad  a  field,  to  keep  pace  with  the  new 
ideas  along  all  lines.  Yet  if  supervision  is  to  be  helpful, 
it  must  be  broad,  constructive,  sympathetic  and  forward- 
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looking.  The  supervisor  of  student  teaching  must  be 
able  to  give  the  inexperienced  student  teacher  the  kind 
of  help  that  will  lead  to  growth,  that  will  stimulate  devel- 
opment. To  be  ready  to  do  this,  she  must  be  aware  of 
present  trends  in  education,  she  must  be  familiar  with 
the  newest  methods,  the  best  procedures  to  be  used  on 
the  different  levels  of  work  in  the  elementary  schools,  the 
newest  and  most  helpful  books  that  she  may  recommend 
them  intelligently. 

What  kinds  of  courses  could  be  offered  that  would  meet 
these  practical  needs  of  the  supervisor  of  student  teach- 
ing? 

I  have  talked  this  question  over  with  those  who  have 
studied  at  both  Columbia  and  the  JSTew  York  University, 
who  because  they  are  in  this  work  are  familiar  with  the 
practical  needs  of  those  who  are  trying  to  develop  these 
beginning  teachers  and  guide  them  in  their  work.  From 
the  suggestions  made  there  seem  to  be  two  lines  along 
which  help  is  specially  desired  by  the  supervisors  of 
student  teaching :  one  to  cover  the  new  ideas  in  procedures 
and  outcomes,  that  they  may  be  able  to  give  their  students 
a  broader  view  of  teaching,  the  other  to  meet  the  need 
for  better  and  more  specific  procedures  for  character 
training. 

In  connection  with  the  first,  one  supervisor  of  student 
teaching  suggests  that  a  course  be  given  which  would  con- 
sider the  broad  aims  and  outcomes  in  teaching  a  group 
of  related  subjects,  such  as  the  social  sciences  or  those 
subjects  centering  around  the  work  in  English,  the  selec- 
tion of  subject  matter  and  procedure  necessary  to  ac- 
complish these  aims. 

To  meet  this  suggested  need,  could  not  a  Graduate 
School  of  Education  plan  a  unit  course  such  as  is  given 
in  summer  schools?  Each  unit  of  such  a  course  might 
consist  of  five  class  hours  devoted  to  a  given  subject  or 
to  such  a  related  group  as  I  have  mentioned.  This  unit 
should  cover  new   aims,   new  methods,   preferred   pro- 
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cedures  on  the  three  levels  in  the  elementary  school,  suit- 
able tests  to  be  used,  desirable  outcomes  in  habits  and 
skills  and  a  bibliography  of  the  newest  and  most  helpful 
books,  that  the  supervisor  of  student  teaching  might  be- 
come familiar  with  the  best  along  all  lines  in  connection 
with  her  work.  The  work  in  each  unit  should  be  given  by 
experts  in  that  field,  who  are  in  touch  with  the  practical 
situation,  who  are  alive  to  the  needs  of  beginning  teach- 
ers which  supervisors  of  student  teaching  must  be  ready 
to  meet,  not  by  arm  chair  professors  whose  theory  has 
grown  away  from  practice  by  loss  of  actual  contact  with 
children  and  classroom  situations. 

Education  has  been  accused  of  training  only  the  intel- 
lect, not  the  will  or  the  emotions.  Perhaps  no  trend  is 
more  marked  than  the  growing  emphasis  on  character 
training,  the  development  of  personality.  It  is  along  these 
lines  that  the  second  need  is  felt  by  supervisors  of  student 
teaching. 

If,  as  Overstreet  says  "  the  influencing  of  human  be- 
havior will  eventually  become  the  major  problem  of  edu- 
cation," nothing  is  more  important  than  for  a  supervisor 
of  student  teaching  to  know  how  to  bring  about  the  devel- 
opment of  a  fine  teaching  personality.  This  must  be 
done  consciously  on  the  part  of  the  supervisor  of  student 
teaching  if  unconsciously  on  the  part  of  the  student 
teacher. 

At  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  1ST.  E.  A.,  when  speaking 
before  the  City  Training  School  group  on  the  "Oppor- 
tunities of  Teachers  Colleges  in  developing  personality 
and  character  in  students,"  Dr.  Charters  said  that  teach- 
ers colleges  and  training  schools  were  responsible  for  the 
development  of  right  character  traits.  It  was  not  an 
opportunity,  it  was  an  obligation.  In  this  connection 
he  spoke  of  the  supervisor  of  student  teaching  as  having 
the  finest  opportunity  of  any  one  in  the  teachers  college 
or  training  school  for  bringing  about  this  development 
through  her  personal  conferences.     Since  the  situation  is 
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natural  and  practical,  the  student  realizes  her  need  and 
is  ripe  for  treatment.  i 

How  shall  the  supervisor  of  student  teaching  accom- 
plish this  desirable  development  of  right  attitudes  and 
character  traits  ?  Shall  it  be  as  concomitants  of  the  work 
in  the  training  school  or  by  more  direct  methods? 

Dr.  Charters  said  the  training  schools  should  set  up 
definite  situations  with  a  view  to  developing  specific 
traits. 

Supervisors  of  student  teaching  need  suggestive  courses 
that  they  may  devise  ways  of  developing  anything  so 
subtle,  so  intangible  as  attitudes  and  character  traits. 

A  course  in  character  training  which  would  meet  Dr. 
Charters'  suggestion  of  setting  up  definite  situations 
which  could  be  used  to  develop  specific  traits,  also  one  in 
training  in  the  ability  to  analyze  the  habitual  actions  of 
student  teachers,  then  devise  ways  of  building  up  right 
habits,  could  not  but  be  helpful  and  enlightening  to  super- 
visors of  student  teaching  who  are  constantly  working  on 
these  problems.  Could  not  this  too  be  given  as  a  unit 
course,  perhaps  of  four  units?  Let  one  unit  be  devoted 
to  the  specific,  direct  ways ;  a  second  to  the  many  indirect 
ways;  a  third  to  a  study  of  the  most  recent  bibliography 
on  this  subject  with  reports  and  discussions;  the  fourth 
to  consist  of  round  table  discussions  centering  around 
practical  problems  presented  by  members  of  the  course. 
In  this  way  many  solutions  would  be  given,  many  ideas 
suggested  on  which  all  could  work  and  the  problems  them- 
selves might  prove  helpful  in  determining  future  courses. 

(3)    LESTER    K.    ADE 

Dean  of  Instruction,  State  Teachers  College, 

West  Chester,  Pennsylvania 

Inasmuch  as  many  of  our  normal  schools  and  teachers 

colleges  are  located  at  some  distance  from  any  graduate 

school  of  education,  one  type  of  service  desired  by  officers 

and  teachers  is  short  unit  extension  courses  given  on  the 
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campus  of  the  normal  school  or  teachers  college,  for  which 
credit  is  granted  by  the  graduate  school  of  education. 
Short  integrating  courses  might  he  given  by  the  graduate 
school  by  sending  members  of  its  teaching  staff  into  the 
field  where  teachers  are  delighted  to  participate  in  co- 
operative professional  study,  especially  since  by  their 
efforts  they  accumulate  college  credits  and  academic  rec- 
ognition. This  type  of  service  which  encourages  and 
guides  the  growth  of  normal  school  and  teachers  college 
teachers  is  very  much  desired  by  the  teachers  themselves. 
Administrative  officers  by  such  a  plan  can  stimulate  and 
encourage  the  improvement  of  teachers-in-service  and  such 
in-service  training  is  just  as  important  in  professional 
schools  for  teachers  as  it  is  in  the  secondary  and  elemen- 
tary schools  of  the  country. 

Such  unified  professional  courses  given  in  extension 
will  give  normal  school  and  teachers  college  officers  and 
teachers  a  common  philosophy  of  educational  theory  and 
practice.  Such  courses  will  bring  to  the  local  campus 
new  bodies  of  scientific  educational  material  and  data 
which  sooner  or  later  will  make  their  way  into  the  teach- 
ers college  program.  Such  an  arrangement  will  make 
expert  advice  available  for  professional  problems.  Teach- 
ers in  professional  schools  are  asking  for  this  type  of 
service  and  are  desirous  for  contacts  with  specialists  in 
teacher  preparation  who  can  bring  to  the  most  remote 
campus  the  latest  educational  theory  and  practice. 

Relatively  few  of  our  higher  institutions  have  made 
any  attempt  to  prepare  teachers  college  instructors  for 
efficient  service.  Teachers  College — Columbia  Univers- 
ity, New  York  University,  University  of  Chicago,  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Stanford  University,  and 
Harvard  offer  possibly  the  most  progressive  programs  for 
the  preparation  of  instructors  for  normal  schools  and 
teachers  colleges.  Surely  professional  courses  given  by 
any  of  the  foregoing  institutions  would  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  teaching  and  administration  of  the  insti- 
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tution  cooperating.  Extension  courses  given  on  this  basis 
by  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  any  of  the  institu- 
tions mentioned  above  would  be  earnestly  desired  by 
members  of  the  instructional  staff  of  any  normal  school 
or  teachers  college.  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, the  School  of  Education  of  New  York  University 
and  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  at  Harvard  are 
possibly  better  equipped  to  give  distinctly  professional 
courses  for  normal  school  and  teachers  college  instructors 
than  any  other  institutions  in  the  East. 

Courses  desired  by  normal  school  and  teachers  college 
officers  and  teachers  surely  include  the  following: 

a.  Basic  courses  in  Educational  Psychology,  Educa- 
tional Sociology,  Educational  Biology,  Philosophy  of 
Education  and  Special  Methods  Courses, 

Q  Z?  b.  Systematic  courses  in  (Normal  School  and  Teachers 

College)  Administration  and  Supervision  which  will 
materially  help  in  organizing  the  college  and  its  work 

C/  «v  in  a  scientific  way. 

c.  Courses  which  will  help  in  solving  current  problems 
in  education  as  revealed  through  school  surveys. 

JT  •  d.  Courses  which  will  help  establish  modern  methods 

and  procedures   in  normal   school   and   teachers   college 

C  ""»  curriculum  building. 

e.  Courses  which  will  assist  in  providing  adequate 
laboratory  schools  and  also  in  helping  to  provide  the 
proper  relationship  between  the  laboratory  schools  and 
the  theory  departments. 

f.  Courses  which  will  help  to  clear  up  such  matters  as 
credit,  placement,  entrance  requirements,  leaves  of 
absence,  proper  relationship  with  secondary  schools, 
elimination  of  students  not  capable  of  preparing  for  the 
teaching  profession,  follow-up  work,  ways  and  means  of 
attracting  students,  student  load,  faculty  load,  standards 
of  instruction,  committee  organization  of  students  and 
faculty,  extra-class  activities,  etc. 
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This  type  of  educational  service  should  include  only 
extension  courses  which  are  the  full  equivalent  to  those 
given  at  the  Graduate  School  and  they  should  be  so  con- 
ducted as  to  yield  credit  for  both  Baccalaureate  and 
Graduate  degrees.  The  requirements  for  admission  to 
these  courses  and  the  standards  of  work  exacted  should 
be  the  same  as  those  enforced  at  the  Graduate  School. 

Quoting  President  Brown  of  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  "  It 
surely  is  not  too  high  a  requirement  to  demand  that  every 
instructor  in  a  teachers  college  should  have  studied  at 
least  one  year  in  advance  of  the  degree  which  the  institu- 
tion grants  and  that  a  proportion  of  the  faculty  should 
have  done  an  amount  of  graduate  work  equivalent  to  the 
Doctorate." 

Most  members  of  the  instructional  staff  of  our  normal 
schools  and  teachers  colleges  are  merely  graduates  of  a 
college  of  recognized  standing.  They  have  but  little  addi- 
tional training.  Since  the  standards  set  out  by  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges  call  for  addi- 
tional training  which  includes  at  least  one  year  of  study 
in  a  recognized  graduate  school  or  equivalent,  and  pre- 
sumably possession  of  the  Master's  Degree,  teachers  are 
desirous  of  any  opportunities  for  further  study  or  addi- 
tional training. 

Again  quoting  from  the  standards  of  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  Colleges,  "  It  is  desirable  that 
the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  teachers  college  should 
possess  training  of  a  distinctly  professional  quality,  which 
represents  at  least  three  years  of  study  beyond  the  Bach- 
elor's Degree  in  a  recognized  graduate  school  or  corre- 
sponding professional  or  technological  training.  The 
effort  of  a  teachers  college  to  maintain  a  faculty  of 
higher  scholarly  equipment  than  is  required  by  the  mini- 
mum standard,  shall  be  held  to  constitute  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  superior  work  is  being  done." 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  American  Teach- 
ers  College   can   maintain    its   prestige    as   a   collegiate 
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institution  unless  extended  preparation  be  required  of 
the  faculties  of  these  institutions.  Many  of  our  normal 
schools  and  teachers  colleges  have  faculties  whose  average 
amount  of  training  is  no  greater  than  that  required  of 
the  graduates  of  the  institution.  For  some  members  of 
the  instructional  staff  in  many  of  the  teachers  colleges,  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  leave  their  homes  and  pursue 
professional  courses  for  teachers.  It  follows,  then,  that 
if  they  cannot  come  to  the  Graduate  School,  the  Gradu- 
ate School  will  need  to  come  to  them.  In  this  case  it 
can  best  be  done  by  offering  courses  in  extension  and 
such  "  opportunity  "  course®  provide  one  splendid  means 
or  method  for  additional  and  thorough  training  for  college 
teachers-in-service. 

In  conclusion,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  sum- 
mer school,  the  most  promising  field  of  in-service  train- 
ing for  normal  school  and  teachers  college  instructors, 
perhaps,  is  that  represented  by  extension  courses  given 
by  the  Graduate  School  of  Education.  This  is  one  type 
of  educational  service  which  is  strongly  desired  and  which 
is  being  more  and  more  solicited  by  normal  school  and 
teachers  college  officers  and  teachers.  Surely  such  ex- 
tension courses  would  improve  the  quality  and  effective- 
ness of  instruction  in  any  normal  school  or  teachers 
college. 

In  addition  to  offering  extension  courses,  graduate 
schools  of  education  can  make  available  professional 
specialists  in  such  fields  as  Normal  School  Education, 
Educational  Psychology,  Educational  Sociology,  Educa- 
tional Biology,  Philosophy  of  Education,  Physical  Edu- 
cation, Music,  Art,  etc.,  for  consultations,  conferences 
and  lectures.  This  kind  of  field  service  is  very  much 
desired  and  appreciated  by  normal  school  and  teachers 
college  officers  and  teachers.  If  the  inauguration  of 
extension  courses  is  not  feasible  and  practicable,  then 
the  assignment  of  professional  specialists  for  short  trips 
to  the  field  would  be  the  next  best  service  to  be  rendered 
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by  the  graduate  school  of  education.  Professional  edu- 
cation of  teachers-in-service  should  be  closely  related  to 
the  specific  problems  that  the  work  of  teaching  involves. 
Frequently  it  becomes  necessary  in  educational  insti- 
tutions, as  in  any  other  institution,  to  take  inventory. 
Here  again  the  graduate  school  of  education  can  render  a 
distinctive  service  to  the  normal  school  and  teachers  col- 
lege by  assisting  in  surveys  of  the  educational  program 
or  system.  Educational  experts  can  render  scientific 
service  in  surveying  professional  schools  for  teachers  with 
a  view  of  recommending  desirable  and  necessary  improve- 
ments. This  type  of  service  is  desired  by  normal  school 
and  teachers  college  teachers,  as  well  as  by  the  adminis- 
trative officers  of  the  educational  institution  being  sur- 
veyed. 

15.  TO  WHAT  EXTENT  ARE  THE  GRADUATE 
SCHOOLS  OF  EDUCATION  PREPARED  TO 
RESPOND  TO  THESE  DEMANDS? 

ANSWER: 
a.   For  Teachers   College,   Columbia   University 

CLARENCE    LINTON 

Secretary  of  Teachers  College 
At  this  hour  I  am  sure  that  you  will  appreciate  a  Scotch 
story,  and  a  speech  which  is  like  the  story.  A  father 
had  just  purchased  his  son  a  new  pair  of  shoes  which 
he  had  put  on,  and  as  they  came  out  of  the  store,  the 
father  said,  "  Now  son,  take  big  steps."  I  shall  attempt 
to  take  "  big  steps  "  in  my  remarks  tonight. 

From  the  preceding  discussions  given  tonight  I  note 
two  outstanding  needs  of  in-service  training  which  you 
expect  the  graduates  schools  of  education  to  meet.  The 
first  is  that  of  flexibility  of  requirements  for  degrees,  and 
wide  range  of  offerings  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual 
students;  and  the  second  is  that  of  practice  teaching,  or 
laboratory  facilities,  for  observing  and  participating  in 
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the  actual  work  in  a  normal  school  or  a  teachers  college. 

The  larger  graduate  schools  are  well  prepared  to  meet 
the  first  need.  The  doctrine  of  individual  differences 
has  permeated  all  of  our  educational  philosophy,  and  the 
requirements  for  the  higher  degrees  are  very  flexible 
indeed.  In  Teachers  College  the  student  chooses  his 
field  of  major  interest  and  offers  a  group  of  courses  ap- 
proved by  the  adviser  in  the  chosen  field.  He  is  required 
to  offer  three  courses  chosen  from  the  five  fields  of  Gen- 
eral Education,  which  are,  history  of  education,  phil- 
osophy of  education,  educational  psychology,  educational 
sociology,  and  comparative  education.  Offerings  from 
these  fields  need  not  exceed  six  points  of  the  required 
thirty  points  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Offerings 
from  the  field  of  major  interest  and  from  the  fields  of 
General  Education  may  be  supplemented  by  elective  offer- 
ings from  any  part  of  the  University  to  make  up  the 
total  of  thirty  points. 

Students  who  choose  to  major  in  the  teaching  of  sub- 
ject matter,  such  as  English,  hstory,  mathematics,  et  cet- 
era, may,  and  usually  do,  elect  courses  under  the  Gradu- 
ate Faculty  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure 
Science  in  Columbia  University,  to  the  extent  of  twelve 
points. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  only  fixed  requirement 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  that  three  courses 
must  be  offered  from  the  five  fields  of  General  Education. 
For  students  who  have  already  completed  much  work 
in  education  for  the  baccalaureate  degree  and  have  had 
teaching  experience,  a  portion  or  all  of  this  requirement, 
may  be  waived,  thus  permitting  the  maximum  of  freedom 
in  the  offerings  for  this  degree,  the  only  limiting  factor 
being  that  the  entire  program  of  offerings  should  center 
upon  the  major  interest  of  the  student,  and  give  evidence 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  individual. 

We  at  Teachers  College  are  very  much  concerned  about 
the   second  need  which  you  have   voiced   here  tonight, 
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namely  the  need  of  laboratory  facilities,  permitting  obser- 
vation of  and  participation  in  the  classroom  process  in 
normal  schools  and  teachers  colleges.  We  are  attempting 
to  find  a  solution  for  this  perplexing  problem  and  some 
steps  are  being  taken  in  an  experimental  way. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  your  needs  ii> 
determining  what  schools  in  graduate  education  should 
offer.  They  are  dependent  upon  you  and  are  eager  to 
listen  to  you.  You  should  let  them  know  in  no  uncertain 
terms  what  you  really  need,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
your  needs  will  be  met  to  the  extent  of  the  ability  of  the 
graduate  school. 

ANSWER: 

(&)  Eof  the  School  of  Education  of  New  York  ' 

University 

Ambrose  L.   Suhrie,  Professor  of  Normal-School  and 

Teachers-G  ollege  Education,  in  the  School  of 

Education  of  New  York  University 

When  this  evening's  program  was  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion and  was  outlined  for  the  Executive  Committee  the 
Chairman  insisted  that  we  should  have  first  a  statesman- 
like presentation  of  the  imperative  need  among  staff  mem- 
bers in  teacher-training  institutions  for  opportunities  for 
continued  professional  growth  while  in  service,  and  second, 
an  equally  clear  statement  of  just  how  this  need  can  and 
ought  to  be  met  by  the  institutions  and  personal  agents 
best  equipped  to  do  so.  We  must  all  be  pleased  with,  as 
we  have  been  greatly  helped  by,  the  able  presentation 
made  by  President  Linscheid,  a  man  of  large  outlook, 
keen  insight,  broad  training  and  varied  experience. 

The  Chairman  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  very 
desirable  also  that  the  members  of  this  Banquet  Confer- 
ence should  attempt  in  a  cooperative  way  to  define  the 
types  of  service  which  graduate  schools  of  education 
might  render  in  meeting  the  needs  thus  indicated.  As  a 
result  of  the  carrying  out  of  this  suggestion  we  have  had 
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the  privilege  of  listening  to  seven  short  reports  made  by 
representatives  of  teacher-training  institutions  and  sys- 
tems of  teacher-training  institutions.  These  reports  have 
been  as  varied  as  they  have  been  interesting.  They  indi- 
cate that  there  is  no  clear  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  what 
the  Graduate  School  of  Education  should  attempt  to  do 
or  can  do  to  promote  the  cause  of  teacher-training  through 
service  to  officers  and  teachers  in  the  institutions  devoted 
to  that  function. 

As  one  of  the  two  speakers  to  whom  has  been  assigned 
the  task  of  answering  for  their  respective  institutions  the 
very  pointed  question :  "To  what  extent  are,  the  Graduate 
Schools  of  Education  prepared  to  respond  to  these  de- 
mands ? "  I  may,  it  would  seem,  best  begin  by  setting 
down  in  order  the  major  "  forms  of  service  "  which  con- 
stitute the  "  demands  "  the  individual  speakers  have  in- 
cluded in  the  composite  list  proposed  by  all  of  them  col- 
lectively.    They  are  about  as  follows: 

I.  While  engaged  in  advanced  resident  study  at  Gradu- 
ate Schools  of  Education  and  while  engaged  in  Summer 
School  study  in  Universities,  they  desire: 

1.  More  opportunities  for  advanced  study,  general  in 
character. 

2.  More  opportunities  to  get  a  general  survey  of  poli- 
cies and  practices  in  other  teacher-training  institutions. 

3.  More  opportunities  to  take  "  practical "  courses 
oifering  "  material  which  can  be  taken  home  and  used." 

4.  More  opportunities  to  see  demonstrations  of  good 
teaching  on  the  teachers  college  level,  and  to  see  how  the 
observation  schools  and  apprentice  (or  "practice") 
schools  are  actually  used  for  laboratory  purposes.  Also 
more  opportunity  to  confer  upon,  that  is  "  to  debate," 
the  value  of  each  procedure. 

5.  More  opportunities  to  get  personal  reports  on  actual 
experiences  of  successful  teachers  and  officers  in  Normal 
Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges,  for  example,  short  unit 
intensive  treatment  of  specific  topics  by  successful  "  prac- 
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titioners "  rather  than  by  mere  university  "  theorists.** 
II.  While  on  the  home  campus  regularly  engaged  in 
their  teacher-training  services,  they  desire: 

6.  Short  term  courses  given  on  a  conference  basis  by 
graduate  school  specialists  for  the  whole  faculty  and 
dealing  with  such  fundamental  matters  as  the  legitimate 
function  of  teacher-training  colleges,  their  effective  or 
ganization,  their  cooperative  administration,  their  cur- 
ricula, standards  for  their  laboratory  school  service,  et- 
cetera. 

7.  Field  conferences  led  by  members  of  Graduate 
School  faculties  and  dealing  with  current  problems  of 
teacher-training  and  with  current  literature  bearing  on  the 
solution  of  such  problems. 

And  now  having  analyzed  and  listed  in  one,  two,  three 
order  the  principal  "  forms  of  service  "  indicated  by  the 
speakers,  may  I  say  that  the  School  of  Education  of  New 
York  University  is  now  undertaking  to  render  service 
in  most  of  these  lines  and  that,  as  soon  as  adequate  funds 
are  available  for  an  enlargement  of  its  equipment  and 
staff,  we  will  endeavor  more  fully  to  meet  these  demands 
from  the  field.  We  are  making  a  very  real  endeavor  to 
take  into  account  the  consumer's  view  point  in  setting 
up  our  program  of  service.  With  this  purpose  in  mind 
the  head  of  our  Normal-School  and  Teachers-College 
Division  has  personally  visited  more  than  one  hundred 
teacher-training  institutions  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
during  the  past  four  years  and  has  conferred  at  great 
length  with  officers  and  teachers  in  these  institutions  in 
an  endeavor  to  ascertain  just  what  they  felt  would  be 
the  most  efficient  program  of  service  we  could  offer  both 
on  the  campus  of  our  institution  at  Washington  Square 
and  in  the  teacher-training  institutions  themselves  out 
in  the  field. 

From  this  point  on  I  shall  be  more  specific  as  to  what 
we  are  doing  and  hoping  soon  to  do  to  meet  each  of  the 
seven  specific  needs  listed.     (See  pages  134,  et  seq.) 
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1.  An  adequate  program  of  advanced  courses  in  all  of 
the  general  human  interests  represented  by  the  subject- 
matter  needs  of  the  professors  in  all  of  the  departments 
of  our  teacher-training  colleges  would  be  far  more  in- 
clusive than  the  offerings  in  the  largest  of  our  university 
graduate  schools..  The  expansion  of  programs  bf  ad- 
vanced courses,  not  definitely  related  to  the  professional 
and  technical  needs  but  rather  to  the  broader  cultural 
needs  of  professors  in  teachers  colleges,  will  come  much 
more  slowly  than  we  might  desire  because  of  the  almost 
prohibitive  cost  of  such  expansion.  We  are  conscious  of 
these  needs  and  are  endeavoring  to  meet  them  as  fast  as 
funds  for  the  purpose  can  be  secured. 

2.  We  are  exceptionally  well  located  here  at  the  School 
of  Education  of  New  York  University  to  give  advanced 
students  an  opportunity  personally  to  investigate,  under 
direction  and  with  assistance,  the  policies  and  practices 
in  representative  types   of  teacher-training   institutions, 

C/  «.  public  and  private,  municipal  and  state.     There  are  more 

than  a  score  of  teacher-training  institutions  near  enough 
to  be  visited  by  our  graduate  students  at  little  cost  in 
time  or  money.  Fortunately  these  institutions  give  our 
students  easy  entre  and  a  cordial  welcome.  There  is 
no  other  center  in  the  United  States  where  surveys  of 
current  practice  in  teacher-training  can  be  so  easily  made, 
or  where  the  best  of  prevailing  practice  is  so  well  repre- 
sented within  so  limited  a  geographical  area.  Our  ad- 
vanced students  get  a  great  deal  of  field  survey  work  and 
institutional  contact.  This,  thanks  to  the  splendid  co- 
operation Of  teacher-training  institutions  in  the  metro- 
politan area,  is  one  of  the  strongest  features  of  our  service. 

3.  The  plea  for  functional  courses  is  an  insistent  one. 
Among  the  teacher-training  staff  members  as  among  teach- 
ers in  other  branches  of  the  service,  there  is  a  desire  to 
get  "material  that  can  be  taken  home  and  used."  All 
of  our  courses  which  deal  with  cooperative  policy  form- 
ing,, cooperative   administration,   cooperative   curriculum 
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making,  and  cooperative  service  in  the  laboratory  schools 
are  highly  functional.  These  are  all  2  or  3  point  courses 
and  can  be  completed  in  a  semester  or  a  summer  term. 
But  there  obviously  is  need  for  more  courses  the  specific 
purpose  of  which  would  be  in  each  case  to  help  the  teach- 
ers college  professor  in  a  given  subject-matter  depart- 
ment better  to  define  the  specific  aims  of  his  own  courses, 
better  to  select  and  organize  his  instructional  materials 
and  better  to  use  the  facilities  of  associated  laboratory 
schools  in  making  instruction  in  principles  and  tech- 
niques effective.  We  are  making  steady  progress  in  de- 
veloping such  courses  and  it  1st  hoped  that  the  number 
may  be  materially  increased  within  the  next  year  or  two. 
4.  Facilities  for  demonstration  and  observation  are 
steadily  increasing  in  our  teacher-training  institutions. 
They  are  increasing  more  rapidly  in  some  of  our  state 
and  city  teachers  colleges  than  staff  members  are  being 
prepared  to  use  them  effectively.  And,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  there  ;isn't  a  graduate  school  of  education  in  the 
United  States  that  is  equipped  to  really  demonstrate  and 
exemplify  to  subject-matter  and  methods  teachers  just 
how  the  laboratory  school  facilities  (for  observation,  ap- 
prentice-teaching and  experimental  teaching)  out  in  the 
teachers  colleges  of  the  country  can  be  most  efficiently 
used.  This  need  is  imperative  and  we  hope  with  the 
enlargement  of  our  building  equipment,  which  is  soon  to 
come,  to  establish  and  maintain  for  demonstration  pur- 
poses a  junior  teachers  college  so  that  professors  in  the 
various  subjects  out  in  the  teachers  colleges  of  the  coun- 
try may  come  to  us  for  intensive  observation  of  actual 
class  room  work  as  well  as  of  the  organization,  admin- 
istration, curriculum,  et  cetera  of  such  a  junior  teachers 
college.  As  an  illustration,  we  hope  to  have  principals 
and  directors  of  campus  demonstration  and  training  school 
departments  come  to  New  York  University  to  observe  the 
way  in  which  our  campus  elementary  demonstration  school 
is  used  to  exemplify  to  teachers-college  students  standards 
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in  teaching,  organization,  et  cetera,  and  how  our  elemen- 
tary training  schools  are  used  as  laboratories  for  "  ap- 
prentice "  teaching.  We  hope  to  give  the  teachers  college 
professor  who  comes  to  us  for  advanced  study  in  English, 
for  example,  an  opportunity  to  study  on  the  ground  in  a 
Junior  Teachers  College  that  is  used  for  demonstration 
purposes,  the  aims  set  up,  the  subject-matter  chosen,  and 
the  methods  used  in  each  of  the  several  courses  in  Engr 
lish  in  this  "  Model "  Junior  Teachers  College.  There 
will  be  no  effort  to  indoctrinate.  Every  effort  will  be 
made  to  rationalize  what  is  seen,  and,  to  justify  specific 
practice,  if  and  when  it  can  be  done,  by  reference  to 

Q  ^  principles.  ( 

<'Z,  It  is  clear  that  every  functional  course  given  to  ad- 

vanced students  of  teacher-training  must  have  a  large 
element  of  conference,  discussion,  or  "  debate "  in  it, 
The  normal  school  teacher  who  comes  to  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education  for  advanced  study  doesn't  want 

(/  „.  merely  to  be  told  how  to  perform.     He  wants  to  see  a 

good  performer  in  action,  and,  more  important  still,  he 

wants  to  "  talk  it  out "  with  the  performer  and  all  others 

who  can  throw  light  upon  the  purpose,  the  method  or  the 

1  value  of  the  performance. 

5.  We  all  like  to  see  a  Lindbergh  and  to  confer  with 
him  in  person.  He  has  fired  the  imagination  of  un- 
counted millions.  He  has  had  unique  and  successful 
experiences.  Columbus  discovered  America  in  sailing 
west  on  the  sea  •  Lindbergh  discovered  Europe  by  sailing 
east  in  the  air.  Every  fledgling  aviator  wants  to  see 
the  master  birdman,  the  "  lone  eagle  "  and  to  talk  with 
him. 

In  our  teacher-training  field  every  member  who  is 
aspiring  to  growth  wants  to  see  the  leaders  and  talk 
with  the  hero-pioneers  in  new  ways  of  doing  the  hitherto 
impossible.  We  should  bring  to  our  advanced  students  of 
teacher-training  on  occasion,  the  man  or  the  woman  who 
has  merited  recognition  for  a  single  great  contribution  to 
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teacher-training.  They  should  be  permitted  to  hear  him 
tell  his  own  story.  Very  often  that  story  is  not  a  long 
story.  It  would  be  a  much  padded  story  if  it  were  given 
as  a  course,  but  it  could  be  made  the  basis  of  a  good 
single  lecture-conference  or  two  of  them.  Yes,  one  of 
the  fine  cooperative  services  which  you  can  render  is  to 
help  us  to  discover  the  men  and  women  who  are  really 
doing  things  in  teacher-training  and  then  to  help  us  to 
persuade  them — for  generally  speaking  they  do  not  know 
they  are  deserving  recognition — to  come  to  our  graduate 
classes  in  teacher-training  and  tell  their  own  stories  or 
make  their  own  demonstrations  and  stand  for  examina- 
tion and  cross-examination  in  the  presence  of  the  group. 

6.  We  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  at  New  York 
University  short  term  extra  mural  courses  given  by  Uni- 
versity staff  members  on  the  campus  of  a  teacher-training 
school  for  all  or  most  of  the  members  of  its  administrative 
and  instructional  staffs  may  be  most  helpful  to  all  con- 
cerned, not  the  least  of  all  to  the  professor  himself.  We 
have  offered  such  courses  on  a  problem-conference  basis 
in  five  teachers  colleges,  two  in  Pennsylvania,  one  in  New 
York  State,  one  in  Massachusetts  and  one  in  New  Jersey. 
We  have  repeatedly  been  assured  that  in  each  institution 
this  course  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  forward  move- 
ment in  the  professionalizing  of  the  service  of  the  insti- 
tution in  which  it  was  given  and  in  the  unification  and 
professional  growth  of  its  staff.  These  courses  have  great 
possibilities  and  we  earnestly  hope  for  the  funds  to  ex- 
pand this  program  of  service.  Two  years  ago  twelve 
teacher-training  institutions  requested  such  courses — and 
at  a  time  when  unfortunately  the  demands  upon  our 
staff  on  our  own  campus  were  so  great  as  to  make  it 
impossible   for  us  to  undertake  the   enlarged   program. 

And  speaking  of  short  term  courses,  we  expect  to  offer 
courses  during  the  summer  which  can  be  entered  at  the 
opening  of  the  term  and  concluded  at  the  middle  of  the 
term  three  weeks  later.     We  also  expect  to  offer  courses 
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which  will  open  at  the  middle  of  the  six  weeks'  term 
and  be  concluded  three  weeks  later  at  the  close  of  the 
term.  This  will  make  it  possible  for  professors  and 
teachers  who  are  engaged  in  summer  school  teaching  in 
their  own  institutions  up  to  July  25th  to  take  the  second 
half  term  courses  and  those  who  want  time  for  travel  or 
rest  to  complete  significant  units  of  work  by  the  close  of 
the  first  three  weeks  of  the  summer  term. 

7.  We  regard  the  organization  and  conduct  of  field 
conferences  as  a  very  significant  type  of  service.  The 
head  of  our  Division  of  Normal   School   and   Teacher  s- 

".,,1  College  Education  has  personally  responded  to  the  call 

in  scores  of  institutions.     Recently  the  division  has  con- 

^  'J  cerned  itself  more  particularly  with  the  problem  of  help- 

ing to  plan  programs  for  local,  state,  and  regional  con- 
ferences of  the  teacher-training  forces.  We  stand  ready 
to  expand  our  service  in  these  important  lines.  This 
conference  and  consultant  survey  service  can  be  as  varied 
as  are  the  problems  in  the  institutions  which  train  teach- 
ers. Our  division  has  rendered  this  service  in  some  form 
in  scores  of  institutions  and  we  stand  ready  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  this  service  when  the  demand  arises. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  we  very  cordially  invite 
your  constructive  criticism  of  our  program  of  offerings. 
Don't  hesitate  to  impress  upon  our  minds  as  occasion 
offers  the  consumer's  viewpoint.  We  need  that  and  we 
shall  appreciate  it.  And  if  there  should  develop  out  of 
our  common  councils  any  specific  needs  in  the  field  of 
Normal  School  and  Teachers  College  Education  and  Ser- 
vice which  our  School  of  Education  cannot  at  this  time 
undertake  to  finance,  perhaps  you  will  place  us  in  a 
position  to  help  you  by  helping  us  to  make  that  million- 
aire who  lives  around  the  corner  from  your  home  under- 
stand that  the  privilege  of  financing  the  enterprise  with 
productive  endowment  or  by  gift  can  be  his  for  the  ashing. 


Mb    *> 

&  m 
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16.  CLOSING  REMARKS   BY   THE    CHAIRMAN" 
OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

The  members  of  the  executive  committee  have  a  very 
real  desire  to  see  the  Proceedings  of  this  Conference  in 
print  and  available  for  wide  distribution  among  the 
thousands  of  normal-school  and  teachers-college  stall 
members  who  have  not  been  privileged  to  attend.  If  you 
will  all  give  your  names  and  addresses  each  separately 
on  the  cards  which  have  been  placed  on  your  table  and 
will  in  connection  therewith  indicate  your  willingness 
to  subscribe  in  advance  for  a  copy  of  the  proceedings, 
that  will  help  the  Executive  Committee  to  determine 
whether  they  dare  undertake  the  financial  risk  involved 
in  their  publication. 

I  wish  to  express  your  thanks  as  well  as  my  own  to 
Dr.  Roberts  for  his  splendid  service  to  this  banquet  group 
this  evening  while  officiating  as  presiding  officer  or  toast- 
master.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  no  stenographer  has 
been  present  to  make  record  for  our  Proceedings  of  the 
many  excelient  contributions  he  has  made  quite  inform- 
ally and  always  aptly  and  impressively. 
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FRIDAY  MORNING  PROGRAM 

9 :30  to  12  o'clock,  Grand  Ball  Room,  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

Ambrose  L.  Stthrie,  Professor  of  Normal-School  and 

Teachers-College  Education,  New  York  University, 

Presiding 

C.  Edward  Hattsknecht,  Head  of  Music  Department, 
State  Teachers  College,  West  Chester,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Director  of  Singing 

MAJOR  TOPIC  III.  THE  PROFESSION ALIZA- 
TION  OF  THE  CURRICULUM  IN  TEACHER- 
TRAINING  INSTITUTIONS 
17.  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  BY  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 
The  big  session  of  this  the  Third  Annual  Conference 
of  the  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges  of  New 
England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  opens  under 
the  most  favorable  auspices.  State  School  Commissioners 
and  City  Superintendents  of  Schools  as  well  as  Officers 
and  Teachers  in  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges 
throughout  the  states  immediately  concerned  with  the  suc- 
cess of  this  conference  have  given  united  support  to  the 
Chairman  and  the  executive  committee  and  the  presence 
of  an  audience  of  more  than  eight  hundred  interested 
workers  in  this  field  of  professional  service  affords  all 
the  evidence  necessary  of  continued  interest  in  this  con- 
ference and  continued  approval  of  the  cooperative  plan- 
rung  which  has  resulted  in  the  program  that  has  been 
printed  and  widely  distributed  and  which  we  are  here 
in  force  to  enjoy. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  of  New  York  City  is  here  in  person 
to  deliver  to  you  a  brief  address  of  welcome.  He  has 
given  royal  support  to  this  conference  from  the  beginning. 
To  his  clear  comprehension  of  the  possibilities  of  such  a 
gathering  we  are  indebted  for  the  ruling  which  has  made 
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it  possible  for  the  four  hundred  members  of  the  staffs 
of  the  three  municipal  teacher-training  schools  of  this 
city  to  be  personally  present  at  these  sessions  today.  Dr. 
O'Shea,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  you  to  the 
most  representative  body  of  normal  school  and  teachers 
college  teachers  which  has  assembled  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  this  year. 

18.  A  WORD  OF  WELCOME 

WILLIAM  J.  O'SHEA 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City 

You  have  many  problems  which  you  are  going  to  dis- 
cuss today.  Yesterday  you  took  up  the  problem  of  ad- 
mission to  teacher  training  schools  and  considered  what 
is  to  be  done  to  exclude  those  who  are  not  equipped  for 
the  work  of  teaching.  Heretofore  we  have  been  obliged 
to  admit  to  the  training  schools  young  men  and  young 
women  who  did  not  have  a  high  percentage  of  efficiency. 
We  are  now  in  a  position  of  selecting  those  who  are  of 
the  upper  third  of  high  schools.  No  one  is  admitted  to 
a  training  school  now  who  has  not  a  very  high  percentage 
of  excellency  so  that  we  may  look  forward  to  admitting 
a  higher  class  of  students  than  was  possible  some  years 
ago.     You  have  other  problems  to  discuss  today. 

My  duty  is  merely  to  come  here  to  extend  to  you  who 
come  from  other  cities  and  states  a  cordial  word  of  wel- 
come. That  I  do  with  my  whole  heart.  The  training 
school  teachers  of  New  York  City  will  profit,  I  am  sure, 
from  the  presence  here  of  teachers  from  other  cities  and 
I  hope  New  York  will  be  able  to  help  those  who  are  here 
from  elsewhere.  We  feel  that  we  will  improve  as  a  result 
of  an  exchange  of  ideas.  As  I  said  in  the  beginning, 
we  must  do  this  in  order  that  we  should  progress.  We 
cannot  be  self-satisfied  and  sit  back  and  think  and  say 
we  know  it  all.  We  are  very  modest  in  our  conceptions 
of  the  qualities  of  teaching.     We  feel  that  we  could  not 
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be  in  that  condition  and  do  our  work  in  a  satisfactory 
way.  Hence,  it  is  most  gratifying  to  meet  our  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  profession  from  other  cities  and  it  is 
my  great  pleasure  to  extend  to  them  a  cordial  welcome 
to  our  city.  I  might  say  that  while  I  am  addressing 
you  the  doors  of  the  ISTew  York  City  schools  are  open 
and  you  will  be  welcome  at  any  time  at  any  school  and 
especially  at  the  training  schools. 

The  principals  of  these  three  training  schools  will  be 
delighted  to  have  you  come  to  their  'schools  and  to  show  you 
what  they  have.  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  your  stay  here 
in  ISTew  York  City  and  that  you  will  have  the  time  to  look 
into  our  schools  and  see  what  is  in  them.  There  is  much 
profit  to  be  gained  from  a  look  into  the  work  of  another 
school  having  the  same  purposes  as  your  own.  If  you 
should  see  something  that  is  not  as  good  as  you  are  doing 
in  your  home  school  the  experience  will  at  least  give 
you  assurance  of  confidence  which  is  very  often  needed. 

The  Chairman:  The  members  of  our  Executive  Com- 
mittee remembering  the  distinctly  helpful  address  of  Dr. 
Meredith  of  Connecticut  at  our  last  conference  were  de- 
lighted to  have  his  acceptance  of  a  place  on  this  program 
for  one  of  the  principal  addresses.  And  now  it  so  happens 
that  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  be  in  Boston  on  a 
survey  there  and  to  send  one  of  his  deputies,  Dr.  Alfred 
D.  Simpson,  Director  of  Teacher-Training  in  Connecti- 
cut, to  substitute  for  him.  In  his  decision  to  send  this 
particular  member  of  his  official  family  as  his  repre- 
sentative, I  am  entirely  pleased  as  you  will  be.  I  don't 
know  who  prepared  the  paper  he  will  present  and  I 
really  don't  care.  I  know  from  experience  that  Con- 
necticut has  a  multitude  of  good  ideas  and  I  know  a 
large  number  of  them  are  Dr.  Simpson's  very  own. 


-> 
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19.  WHAT  ARE  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  DIFFER- 
ENCES BETWEEN  THE  PURPOSES  AND 
EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  OF  THE  LIB- 
ERAL ARTS  COLLEGE  AND  THOSE  OF  A 
PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS  ? 

a.  Statement  and  Beief  Development  of  Theses 

1       DE.    ALFBED    D.    SIMPSON1 

State  Commissioner  of  Education,  Connecticut 

If  you  all  knew  Dr.  Meredith,  as  we  do  in.  Connecti- 
cut, and  expected  to  hear  him  this  morning,  yon  are  truly 
disappointed  and  I  do  not  blame  you  for  entertaining  that 
feeling.  There  is  nothing  in  which  Dr.  Meredith  is  more 
interested  than  in  the  professional  preparation  of  teach- 
ers.    This  is  a  very  difficult  position  for  me. 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  come  to  the  college  of  arts 
and  sciences;  on  the  other  to  the  professional  school  for 
teachers.  At  least  neither  in  our  talking  nor  in  our 
practice  is  it  the  high  school  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
normal  school  on  the  other.  Our  schools  for  the  pro- 
fessional preparation  of  teachers  either  have  become  or 
are  rapidly  becoming  institutions  offering  four  years  of 
post-secondary  school  work.  According  to  a  recently  pub- 
lished report  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  the  teacher  training  institutions  of 
the  country  are  to  be  classified  as  teachers  colleges,  the 
other  three-fourths  being  referred  to  as  state,  city  and 
county  normal  schools  or  private  normal  schools.2  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  source  the  number  of  teachers  col- 
leges has  increased  from  46  in  1920  to  101  in  1926. 


Representing  Dr.  A.  B.  Meredith; State  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

2 Phillips,  Frank  M.,  Statistics  of  Teachers  Colleges  and  Normal 
Schools.  Bulletin,  1927,  No.  30,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
p.   1. 
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A  few  years  ago  little  was  said  in  educational  circles 
about  the  differences,  not  to  speak  of  the  fundamental 
differences,  between  the  liberal  arts  college  and  the  pro- 
fessional school  for  teachers.  The  rapid  tendency  for 
normal  schools  to  become  teachers  colleges  has  brought 
this  question  to  the  foreground,  and  I  suspect  that  the 
movement  for  the  professionalization  of  subject  matter 
has  sharpened  the  issue. 

I  hesitate  to  say  even  what  appear  to  me  to  be  these 
fundamental  differences  between  the  two  types  of  insti- 
tutions to  which  reference  has  been  made.  I  wish  to 
refer,  however,  to  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  timely 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  succinct  statement  yet  to 
come  to  my  attention  concerning  the  purposes  and  func- 
tions of  liberal  and  of  professional  education.  I  have 
in  mind  the  last  official  report  of  Dean  James  E.  Rus- 
sell, now  Dean-Emeritus  of  Teachers  College.  Perhaps 
the  right  excerpt  is  not  given,  but  this  is  the  one  I  wish 
to  quote: — 

"  The  continuity  of  the  educational  process  through 
lower  schools,  the  college,  the  professional  school,  and 
on  into  practical  life,  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  con- 
fusion of  mind  regarding  the  materials  and  methods  of 
instruction  at  the  successive  stages  of  advancement.  It 
is  conceded  that  a  liberal  education  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  is  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  of  every 
professional  worker,  but  it  is  sometimes  assumed  that 
liberal  education  ends  with  secondary  school  or  college. 
Another  fallacious  assumption  is  that  professional  edu- 
cation has  no  place  in  the  college  and  ends  with  a  degree 
from  the  professional  school.  The  fact  is  that  whatever 
a  man  learns  tends  either  to  liberalize  or  to  degrade  him, 
just  as  whatever  he  acquires  through  study  and  experi- 
ence is  an  asset  in  his  vocational  capital.  The  difference 
that  exists  between  liberal  and  professional  education — 
and  it  is  very  real — is  not  primarily  a  matter  of  mental 
maturity  or  of  grade  of  schooling  or  of  subjects  of  in- 
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struction;  it  is  primarily  a  matter  of  attitude  of  mind 
toward  what  is  learned.  In  liberal  education,  the  ques- 
tion is  what  will  the  subject  do  for  the  student;  the  ques- 
tion in  professional  education  is.  what  will  the  student  do 
with  the  subject.  In  either  case,  something  happens  to 
the  learner  and  he  gets  something  that  he  can  use,  but 
very  properly  the  emphasis  is  put  on  getting  in  the  col- 
lege, and  on  using  in  the  professional  school.  In  the 
college  this  emphasis  begets  an  interest  in  a  subject  which 
finds  its  fruition  in  devotion  to  scholarship  in  the  graduate 
schools.  The  same  subject,  taught  in  a  professional 
school,  has  a  different  use;  its  purpose  is  not  to  round 
out  the  subject  in  scholarly  fashion,  but  to  be  of  service 
in  professional  practice.  The  problem  of  the  professional 
curriculum,  therefore,  is  to  choose  those  subjects  which 
have  the  most  direct  bearing  on  practice,  and  to  select 
within  each  subject  those  materials  which  can  be  best 
presented  within  the  time  allotted."3 

Let  us  then  accept  the  distinction  between  "  getting  " 
and  "  using  "  as  the  fundamental  difference  between  the 
college  and  the  professional  school.  Dean  Russell,  how- 
ever, has  very  carefully  allowed  for  an  interweaving  of 
the  two  both  in  college  and  professional  school.  He  has 
likewise  said  that  in  the  college  the  emphasis  is  upon 
"  getting "  and  in  the  professional  school  the  emphasis 
is  upon  the  "  using."  With  this  distinction  as  a  matter 
of  emphasis,  then,  there  can  hardly  be  any  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  types  of  institutions.  It  would  also  seem 
that  the  secondary  school  may  be  classified  as  is  the  col- 
lege but  upon  a  lower  scale. 

Furthermore,  after  one  has  completed  that  phase  of 
his  education  where  the  emphasis  is  upon  "  getting  "  he 
proceeds  to  the  professional  phase,  whatever  the  level, 
where  the  emphasis  is  upon  "  using."  Presumably,  the 
more  of  the  former  the  better  for  the  latter,  but  regard- 

3Report  of  the  Dean  of  Teachers  College.     A  Reprint  from  Teachers 
College  Record,  October  1927,  p.  3-4. 
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less  of  the  extent  of  the  former,  the  desirable  extent  of 
the  latter  does  not  diminish.  What  I  wish  to  develop 
out  of  this  is  that  the  professional  school,  whatever  its 
level,  has  a  distinct  job  to  do,  that  the  "  getting  "  and  the 
"  using  "  are  not  to  be  confused  in  their  emphases,  and 
are  equally  important. 

Let  us  consider  a  case  in  point.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  liberal  education,  whether  in  elementary  or 
secondary  school  or  in  our  college  has  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cational, vocational  and  professional  guidance  a  Very 
important  function.  Much  of  guidance  is  inherent  in 
simply  a  good  school  or  college,  with  capable  teachers, 
with  wise  counsel  and  with  rich  educative  material.  For 
those  who  reach  the  college  level  guidance  becomes  a  func- 
tion of  the  college.  But  individual  guidance,  except  in 
the  sense  of  specialization,  is  not  a  function  of  the  pro- 
fessional school.  Those  who  enter  the  professional  school 
are  supposed  already  to  have  profited  by  wise  guidance, 
that  is,  to  ail  practical  purposes  passed  through  the  "  get- 
ting "  process.  In  this  matter  of  guidance  the  secondary 
school  or  college  and  the  professional  school  do  not  cross 
purposes.  The  function  of  the  professional  school,  how- 
ever, is  very  clearly  to  develop1  in  the  student  the  ability 
to  use  the  techniques  of  guidance,  or  rather,  to  develop 
that  teaching  ability  which  will  bring  about  proper  guid- 
ance. The  distinction  is  clear:  the  function  of  liberal 
education  is  to  give  guidance;  of  professional  education 
to  prepare  artists  in  the  process. 

Likewise  one  might  go  through  the  long  list  of  greatly 
subdivided  or  broadly  classified  objectives  of  liberal  edu- 
cation. Knowledges,  common  skills,  attitudes  and  inter- 
ests comprise  the  liberal  education. 

The  task  of  the  professional  education  of  teachers,  how- 
ever, is  to  take  those  who  are  within  our  doors  and  to 
develop  in  them  the  ability  to1  the  more  effectively  stimu- 
late and  guide  the  growth  of  boys  and  girls,  young  men 
and  young  women  along  these  same  lines.     At  best  pro- 
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fessional  education  seems  a  much  more  intricate  task  than 
that  of  liberal  education.  Upon  its  success  rests  the 
efficiency  of  those  who  teach  in  institutions  of  liberal 
education. 

If  an  understanding  of  the  real  meaning  of  professional 
education  for  teachers  has  any  significance  it  must  be 
that  its  processes  are  far  too  important  and  critical  for 
teachers  to  allow  them  to  be  minimized  or  confused  with 
the  processes  of  liberal  education.  The  professional 
school  for  teachers  has  a  function  of  its:  own.  We  must 
not  be  scornful  of  our  own  peculiar  excuse  for  existence. 
The  science  back  of  professional  education  is  constantly 
expanding.  The  significance  of  the  study  of  the  child, 
the  educand  in  the  process,  his  abilities  and  his  interests, 
with  all  of  their  implications,  is  far  too  seldom  revealed 
by  the  extent  of  the  curricula  of  teacher  preparing  insti- 
tutions. Professional  education  has  its  own  specific  ends 
and  its  own  specific  techniques.  There  is  enough  to'  do, 
without  resorting  to  the  function  of  the  college  of  arts 
and  sciences.  The  only  sure  way  to  professionalize 
teaching  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  is  to  adhere  to  the 
professional  process,  or  so  much  as  we  know  of  it,  in 
our  institutions.  When  we  try  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
the  liberal  arts  college  and  the  professional  school  we  are 
in  exceeding  danger  of  doing  neither  well. 

My  theses,  then,  are  these:  (1)  when  we  come  in  edu- 
cation to  the  stage  of  professional  training  the  entire 
emphasis  should  be  devoted  to  this  purpose,  (2)  there  is 
enough  to  do  in  the  way  of  professional  education,  did 
we  but  know  how  to  do  it,  or  have  the  resources  with 
which  to  do  it,  to  require  the  complete  adherence  of 
teacher  training  institutions  to  the  professional  function, 
and  (3)  adherence  to  the  professional  function  in  our 
institutions  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  is  the  surest 
way  to  a  general  popular  commitment  to  the  significance 
of  professional  training. 
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In  the  remainder  of  this  paper  I  would  like  to  present 
certain  considerations  bearing  upon  the  support  of  these 
theses  and  tending  further  to  present  certain  distinguish- 
ing marks  of  the  professional  school  for  teachers. 

1.  The  professional  school  for  teachers  is  blest  with  a 
real  pragmatic  test, — that  of  successful  teaching  upon  the 
part  of  its  graduates.  This  is  the  use  to  be  made  of  the 
instruction,  and,  as  Dean  Russell  has  said,  to  be  able  to 
use  involves  mastery.  Those  in  charge  of  the  professional 
education  of  teachers  may  well  devote  themselves  to  secur- 
ing this  mastery  upon  the  part  of  students  more  than 
they  have  in  the  past.     The  job  will  keep  them  busy. 

2.  The  skills  to  be  mastered  may  be  scaled.  Some  will 
be  at  the  lower  end,  others  at  the  upper  end.  Many  of 
us  are  prone  to  scoff  at  "  tricks  of  the  trade,"  as  we  say, 
and  slightingly  relegate  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  scale. 
In  doing  so,  however,  are  we  not  troubled  with  an  old 
and  previous  conception  of  the  elementary  school,  the 
days  of  "  devices  "  and  of  "  busy-work  ?  "  What  we  need 
is  not  a  disparagement  of  the  "  tricks  of  the  trade  "  but 
a  development  of  a  new  "  bag  of  tricks  "  suited  to  the 
demands  of  modern  education,  designed  in  keeping  with 
the  rapidly  increasing  body  of  science  and  harmonized 
with  modern  educational  philosophy.  The  work  of  the 
skilled  surgeon  involves  many  so-called  "  tricks "  but 
we  would  not  point  the  finger  of  scorn  to  the  understand- 
ing and  skill  which  enables  him  to  extricate  a  safety-pin 
from  a  baby's  lungs  or  make  a  mastoid  incision  so  as 
to  leave  no  scar.  If  we  conceive  of  elementary  and  junior 
and  senior  high  school  education  as  integration,  as  con- 
cerned with  the  needs  of  the  individual,  with  due  regard 
for  the  development  of  attitudes,  interests  and  apprecia- 
tions, as  involving  character  education  and  the  growth  of 
social  traits,  surely  there  is  a  challenge  to  the  professional 
school  for  teachers  to  develop  specific  skills,  call  them 
"  tricks  "  if  you  like,  but  a  new  brand  of  "  tricks."  These 
are  only  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  true  professional  school 
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but  they  go  far  to  indicate  a  specialized  function  and 
differentiation  from  so-called  liberal  education. 

3.  Professional  education  places  its  emphasis  upon 
developing  the  ability  to  do  something, — in  this  case  to 
teach,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  school.  This  means 
that  the  school,  the  actual  school,  is  the  key  to  the  process. 
Liberal  education  may  find  an  environmental  sufficiency 
within  its  own  walls,  but  the  point  of  departure  in  the 
preparation  of  teachers  is  the  actual  school.  In  fact,  the 
entire  road  of  teacher  preparation  must  lie  very  close 
to  this  school.  Ordinarily,  we  speak  of  the  teacher  train- 
ing work  in  this  school,  elementary  or  high,  as  the  case  may 
be,  as  observation,  participation  and  practice  teaching. 
The  divergent  practices,  however,  the  continuous  dis- 
cussions over  liaison,  and  inadequate  facilities  indicate 
that  we  have  not  yet  solved  the  problem  of  integrating 
the  professional  school  for  teachers  with  the  school  for 
which  our  students  are  being  prepared.  This  is  a  task 
before  us  and  one  that  is  vastly  different  from  that  of 
liberal  education.  It  is  one  more  indication  that  strict 
adherence  to  the  professional  process  in  the  professional 
school  for  teachers  will  be  best  for  ourselves,  for  students 
and  for  education. 

4.  Liberal  education  prepares  for  a  life-^time  of  living. 
Professional  education  of  teachers  prepares  for  pro- 
fessional service  on  the  average  of  perhaps  five  years  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  at  a  certain 
and  not  too  high  remuneration.  These  facts  have  an 
implication  for  the  extent  of  the  professional  course  and 
for  the  requirements  which  can  be  made  in  the  way  of 
liberal  or  academic  education.  Granted  the  desirability 
of  further  liberal  education  than  that  offered  in  the  high 
school  it  becomes  a  question  as  to  whether  the  economic 
factors  involved  in  present  tenure  and  salaries  will  per- 
mit of  such  requirements,  met  either  in  the  college  of 
arts  and  sciences  or  in  the  first  years  of  the  teachers 
college. 
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5.  One  of  the  criticisms  often  levelled  at  the  pro- 
fessional schools  for  teachers  strikes  at  what  is  purported 
to  be  the  failure  of  the  graduates  of  these  schools  to  grow 
professionally  during  later  years.  Death,  not  life,  pro- 
fessionally speaking,  follows  graduation.  Especially,  they 
say,  is  this  true  of  those  who  have  the  opportunity  only 
for  the  two-year  course. 

There  is  probably  a  certain  amount  of  justification  for 
this  indictment,  whatever  be  the  real  cause  of  this  lack 
of  professional  growth.  And  yet  when  we  observe  the 
large  number  of  teachers,  most  of  whom  are  normal 
school  graduates,  seeking  extended  educational  opportuni- 
ties in  summer  school  and  extension  courses,  we  may 
rightly  call  for  the  evidence. 

Regardless,  however,  of  the  justification  for  this  criti- 
cism, shall  we  not  agree  that  the  work  of  the  professional 
school  for  teachers  must  be  of  a  type  to  lead  on  to  higher 
levels  of  professional  fitness.  It  must  be  that  which  is 
conducive  to  the  maximum  growth  of  which  our  gradu- 
ates are  capable. 

How,  may  we  ask,  is  this  germ  of  future  growth  to  be 
implanted  ?  This  much  is  certain,  there  are  no  panaceas. 
Many  believe  that  the  surest  way  to  promote  professional 
growth  is  to  require  an  extended  liberal  or  academic 
education  before  professionalization  is  undertaken.  To 
wit :  one  of  our  very  progressive  and  educationally  minded 
states  in  extending  its  professional  schools  for  elementary 
teachers  to  four  years  provides  for  approximately  two 
years  to  be  devoted  to  academic  work  very  much  the  same 
as  is  done  in  the  state  university,  thus  leaving  approxi- 
mately two  years  for  professional  courses  including  prac- 
tice school  work.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  inter- 
esting experiment,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the 
frankness  with  which  the  sponsors  of  the  plan  explain 
their  practice  and  express  their  purpose. 

There  is  probably  little  question  in  the  minds  of  most 
of  us  that  an  extended  program  of  professional  educa- 
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tion  is  desirable.  Probably  we  would  agree  that  further 
liberal  education  is  desirable.  Others  among  us  would 
seriously  question,  however,  whether  this  extra  and  pre- 
liminary two  years  of  avowedly  liberal  education  is  the 
factor  that  will  insure  later  professional  growth.  In  this 
we  are  again  back  where  the  emphasis  is  upon  the 
"  using."  What  we  want  is  to  insure  professional  growth. 
It  seems  at  least  an  inconsistency  and  one  of  questionable 
value  to  prescribe  for  a  professional  ill  an  academic  treat- 
ment. Can  we  not  yet  so  order  professional  education 
for  well  chosen  students  as  to  effect  growth  when  these 
students  become  teachers?  If  we  cannot  I  fear  for  the 
significance  of  professional  education. 

I  am  not  here  questioning  the  value  of  liberal  educa- 
tion in  liberal  amounts  for  those  who  are  to  become 
teachers.  I  expect  that,  like  every  other  profession,  the 
specific  preparation  for  teaching  will  as  the  years  go 
on  come  to  be  placed  upon  a  more  substantial  understrue- 
ture.  At  the  same  time  I  expect  that  specific  professional 
preparation  will  increase  in  length  and  in  scope.  What 
I  am  questioning  is  the  wisdom  of  pursuing  a  course  of 
least  resistance,  of  resorting  to  a  substitute  rather  than 
scientifically  attacking  the  real  problem  of  professional 
education.  This  procedure  of  chasing  substitutes  and  of 
expecting  to  find  in  academic  education  a  mythical  cure- 
all  for  purely  professional  ills  will  neither  claim  the 
respect  of  the  liberalists  nor  be  good  for  public  education. 

Starting  with  the  basic  distinction  between  liberal  and 
professional  education  as  quoted  from  Dean  Russell's 
memorable  Report,  I  have  purposely  adhered  rather 
closely  to  "  getting  "  and  "  using  "  as  the  significant  dif- 
ferentiation. The  burden  of  my  thought  has  been  to 
develop  the  need  of  adhering  to  the  truly  professional 
process  in  the  professional  •  school  for  teachers.  I  have 
tried  to  urge  the  need  of  greater  respect  for  our  pro- 
fessional education  and  to  caution  against  what  may 
prove  to  be  misleading  tendencies. 
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In  calling  attention:  (1)  to  onr  pragmatic  test  and  its 
implication's  for  whole-hearted  devotion  to  mastery,  (2) 
to  the  need  even  of  "  tricks  of  the  trade "  when  these 
are  scientifically  designed  for  modern  education,  (3)  to 
the  importance  of  the  actual  school,  the  classroom,  in 
the  process  of  teacher  preparation,  (4)  to  the  economic 
implications  of  brief  tenure  and  low  salaries,  and  (5)  to 
the  problem  of  insuring  future  growth  on  the  part  of  our 
graduates, — in  calling  attention  to  these  things,  I  have 
pointed  to  certain  landmarks  which  seem  to  mark  the 
way  of  the  professional  school  for  teachers  and  to  further 
differentiate  this  institution  from  the  college  of  arts;  and 
sciences. 

The  professional  school  for  teachers  is  on  the  upgrade. 
Yet  there  is  much  fog.  Research  and  experimentation 
are  the  best  fog  dispellers.  We  need  more  research  but 
it  must  be  of  the  type  which  will  enable  us  to  keep  the 
landmarks  in  view  or  locate  better  ones,  and  most  of  all 
enable  us  to  see  the  children  and  young  people  in  the 
public  schools. 

The  Chairman:  I  think  I'll  just  write  Commissioner 
Meredith  that  we  didn't  miss  him  as  much  as  we  thought 
we  might. 

Professor  William  C.  Bagley  of  Teachers  College  and 
every-where-else  has  been  a  steadfast  friend  and  staunch 
supporter  of  this  conference.  We  have  had  the  honor  and 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  in  a  principal  address  at 
each  of  the  earlier  conferences.  I  am  particularly  glad 
to  welcome  him  to  the  platform  this  morning  as  you  have 
welcomed  him  to  the  hall  and  I  do  so  not  only  in  recog- 
nition of  the  able  leadership  he  has  long  given  the  teacher- 
training  forces  of  the  nation  but  specifically  because  of 
the  high  intrinsic  value  of  the  address  he  has  come  to 
deliver.  It  was  my  privilege  to  hear  Dr.  Bagley  at  the 
Banquet  Session  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers 
College  in  Boston  in  February.  The  particular  address 
he  gave  there  I  was  pleased  to  believe  was  what  we  in 
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this  conference  most  needed  to  hear.  Fortunately  I  was 
able  to  persuade  him  to  do  what  he  has  a  distinct  aversion 
to  doing  namely,  to  repeat  that  address  before  a  second 
audience.  I  assured  him  that  not  a  dozen  of  those  who 
heard  him  there  would  be  here  and  he  consented  to  grant 
my  request.  Dr.  Bagley,  you're  always  among  your 
friends  and  no  where  in  the  United  States  so  welcome  as 
a  speaker  as  here  in  your  home  city  where  you  are  beat 
known. 

20.  WHAT    IS    PROFESSIONALIZED    SUBJECT- 
MATTER? 

a.  Statement  and  Beief  Development  of  Thesis 

DE.  WILLIAM  C.   BAGLEY 

Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City 

It  is  indeed  a  real  privilege  for  me  to  be  here  and  I 
feel  an  added  inspiration  in  my  work  in  the  continued 
growth  of  these  conferences  in  creating  as  they  do  for  the 
workers  an  added  interest  in  their  work. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion,  as  I  think  I  have  at  pre- 
vious conferences,  to  express  to  Dr.  Suhrie  my  personal 
appreciation  of  his  fine  insight  in  foreseeing  what  these 
conferences  might  do  for  teacher-training  and  in  his  initi- 
ative in  organizing  conference  programs1  and  in  carrying 
them  through  to  successful  completion.  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  contribution  which 
he  has  made  to  this  field  of  service. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  forme  to  repeat  a  paper  that  I 
have  already  presented  to  one  of  our  professional  groups. 
1  do  not  like  personally  to  do  it.  It  always  impresses 
me  as  being  a  little  stale. 

I  regret  very  much  that  an  ungainly  term  has  become 
associated  with  the  idea  or  conception  that  I  have  been 
asked  to  discuss  with  you  this  evening.  To  speak  of  the 
professionalizaiion  of  subject-matter  is  almost  to  invite 
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resentment  that  subject-matter  or  anything  else  should  be 
treated  by  so  inhumane  a  process, — whatever  the  process 
may  be.  I  must  assure  you  at  the  outset,  then,  that  I 
have  no  dark  designs  on  subject-matter,  and  no  intention 
to  treat  it  harshly  or  cruelly.  On  the  contrary,  what  I 
mean  by  professionalizing  subject-matter  in  the  normal 
schools  and  teachers  colleges  might  quite  justly  be  thought 
of  as  a  really  serious  attempt  to  humanize  knowledge, 
to  reveal  its  true  meaning,  to  show  how  it  has  evolved  out 
of  human  experiences  and  how  it  has  helped  men  and 
women  to  solve  their  problems,  and  especially  to  show 
how  it  can  be  built  into  the  experience  of  each  oncoming 
generation.  As  I  conceive  of  it,  indeed,  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  professionalizing  subject-matter  is  to  make  sure 
that  knowledge  will  throb  with  life  and  meaning,  and 
that  it  will  enrich  in  the  largest  possible  measure  the 
lives  of  just  as  many  people  as  possible. 

In  reflecting  upon  this  problem  and  discussing  it  with 
my  students  and  other  friends  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  I  have  become  more  and  more  firmly  convinced 
that  the  most  important  function  of  the  professional 
school  for  teachers  is  to  do  this  very  thing:  to  enable 
the  teacher  to  make  knowledge  really  live  in  the  experi- 
ences of  boys  and  girls.  I  have  become  more  and  more 
firmly  convinced,  too,  that  in  discharging  this  transcen- 
dent function,  the  professional  school  must  place  its  chief 
dependence  upon  its  subject-matter  instructors. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  rub  has  come.  In  the  devel- 
opment of  professional  education  for  teachers  a  sharp 
distinction  has  been  made  between  a  teacher's  equipment 
in  subject-matter  and  his  equipment  in  the  art  or  tech- 
nique of  teaching.  The  subject-matter  equipment  has 
generally  been  taken  care  of  by  instructors  and  departs 
ments  that  we  have  designated  as  "  academic,"  while  the 
theory  and  art  of  teaching  have  been  taken  care  of  by 
instructors  and  departments  that  we  have  called  "  pro- 
fessional."    By  our  very  terminology,  then,  we  have  im- 
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plied  that  the  subject-matter  equipment  is  not  part  of 
the  teacher's  professional  equipment.  Further  than  this, 
the  dualism  between  subject-matter  and  method  has  left 
the  subject-matter  specialists  generally  speaking  with 
little  sympathy  for  the  all-important  task  of  making  sub- 
ject-matter live  in  the  experiences  of  boys  and  girls. 
That,  they  have  assumed,  is  not  their  problem,  but  rather 
the  problem  of  the  professional  departments, — the  in- 
structors in  educational  theory,  psychology,  and  "  meth- 
od," and  the  supervisors  of  student-teaching. 

The  result  of  this  division,  in  my  judgment,  has  not 
been  at  all  happy.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  led  to  bick- 
erings and  jealousies  among  faculty  groups.  In  many 
of  our  professional  schools  for  teachers,  there  is  either 
open  hostility  or  at  best  an  armed  truce  between  the 
subject-matter  departments  and  the  so-called  professional 
departments.  Much  more  serious  than  this,  however,  is 
the  power  and  influence  that  the  so-called  professional 
groups  practically  monopolize  in  determining  the  work 
of  the  lower  schools.  This  is  not  their  fault.  A  monopoly 
has  simply  been  handed  over  to  them.  By  refusing  them- 
selves to  professionalize  their  courses,  the  subject-matter 
specialists  have  voluntarily  surrendered  their  potential 
influence.  My  colleague,  Dr.  Evenden,  has  a  very  effec- 
tive name  for  the  courses  which  the  professional  depart- 
ments offer  to  bridge  the  gap  between  mastery  of  subject- 
matter  and  the  actual  work  of  teaching  boys  and  girls, — 
such  courses  as  the  psychology  of  elementary-school  sub- 
jects, the  teaching  of  the  common  branches,  and  the  like. 
He  calls  them  "George  "  courses,  meaning  that  the  sub- 
ject-matter specialists  have  been  content  to  "  let  George 
do  it." 

The  same  general  problem  is  met  even  more  acutely 
in  the  liberal-arts  colleges  and  universities  that  attempt 
to  prepare  teachers.  The  subject-matter  specialists  in 
these  institutions  usually  take  a  most  contemptuous  atti- 
tude toward  the  professors  of   education   to   whom  by 
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default  the  problem  of  adapting  subject-matter  to  the 
needs  and  capacities  of  elementary  and  highnschool  pupils 
has  been  left.  In  recent  numbers  of  both  The  American 
Mercury  and  Harper  s  Magazine  there  have  appeared 
bitter  attacks  upon  the  professors  of  education.  They 
have  been  accused  of  practically  all  of  the  sins  on  the 
calendar,  and  the  righteous  indignation  of  their  .academic 
colleagues  has  descended  upon  them.  A  few  professors 
of  education  have  resented  these  articles, — but  not  for 
long.  And  why  not?  Simply  because  they  have  hem 
too  busy  doing  necessary  work  that  their  critics  have 
declined  to  do  on  the  ground  apparently  that  it  might 
soil  their  hands  or  spot  their  lily-white  reputations.  And 
back  of  these  criticisms,  too,  is  a  quite  obvious  suspicion 
on  the  part  of  the  critics  that  "George,"  with  all  of  Ids 
obvious  faults  and  imperfections,  is  after  all  exerting  a 
tremendous  influence.  He  is,  and  it  is  an  influence  that 
he  and  his  group  ought  not  to  monopolize ;  it  is  an  influ- 
ence that  ought  to  be  shared  by  his  academic  colleagues, 
or  at  least  by  a  certain  proportion  of  them  who  would 
prepare  themselves  to  undertake  the  responsibilities.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  in  our  country  to-day  the  policies  and 
practices  of  the  lower  schools  are  being  determined  in 
large  part  by  professors  of  education, — and  chiefly  be- 
cause these  men  and  women  alone  have  regarded  the  work 
of  the  lower  schools  as  worth  studying.  They  are  of 
course  not  competent  alone  to  solve  the  problems,  and 
they  should  have  especially  the  cooperation  of  their  col- 
leagues in  the  various  fields  of  human  scholarship  and 
culture.  Lacking  this  cooperation  "George  "  is  doing  the 
best  that  he  can  with  a  huge  task, — and  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  in  some  cases  I  think  that  he  is  doing  more 
harm  than  good. 

As  I  see  it,  the  influence  both  of  the  educational  theor- 
ist and  of  the  so-called  educational  scientist  very  dis- 
tinctly needs  the  balance  that  the  subject-matter  specialist 
might  well  provide  if  he  interested  himself  in  the  diin- 
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cult  art  of  teaching  boys  and  girls.  I  do  not  mean  by 
this  that  "George "  should  be  dispensed  with  entirely. 
There  is  a  place  for  the  out-and-out  student  of  education. 
But  when  we  turn  the  entire  field  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  over  to  him,  we  are  giving  him  too 
large  an  order.  We  need  only  to  glance  at  our  prodigious 
professional  literature  to  see  how  confused  we  are.  And 
we  need  only  to  look  at  what  is  happening  particularly 
in  elementary  education  to  find  how  our  confusion  is 
affecting  the  teaching  of  boys  and  girls.  For  some  reason 
or  another  "George  "  is  uncannily  adept  in  the  fine  art 
of  messing  things  up.  ISTow  it  is  perhaps  true  that  things 
need  messing  up  in  education  as  a  first  step  in  making 
them  better;  but  I  have  serious  doubts  that  some  of  our 
recent  efforts  have  carried  us  or  will  carry  us  very  far 
forward. 

Let  me  give  a  few  examples  of  what  I  mean.  For  the 
past  few  years  "George "  has  been  busily  engaged  in 
what  he  has  liked  to  call  "curriculum  reconstruction." 
In  this  obviously  important  work  he  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  introduce  a  host  of  new  terms  ostensibly  to  cover 
important  ideas.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  these 
terms  either  merely  cover  up  our  ignorance  or  are  sub- 
stitutes for  much  better  terms  that  have,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  become  unpopular  in  our  professional  circles. 
The  current  vogue  of  such  terms  as  "  activities,"  "  objec- 
tives," and  "  attitudes  "  illustrates  what  I  mean  by  the 
introduction  of  words  that  merely  cover  up  our  ignorance ; 
and  the  substitution  of  the  term  "  social  control  "  for  the 
much  more  virile  and  significant  term  "  discipline  "  indi- 
cates the  lengths  to  which  we  go  in  trying  to  avoid  even 
the  barest  suggestion  of  anything  unpleasant  in  the 
processes  of  education.  By  far  the  most  serious  charge 
against  "George  "  is  that  he  is  partly  and  I  think  pretty 
largely  responsible  for  the  very  serious  softening  of  the 
educational  fiber  that  has  been  going  on  for  the  past  two 
or  three  decades.    Having  protested  in  season  and  out  of 
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season  against  these  softening  tendencies  I  believe  that 
I  may  justly  claim  a  personal  alibi  in  connection  with 
this  charge. 

Now  one  hope  that  I  have  had  in  urging  a  greater 
emphasis  upon  subject-matter  in  the  professional  educa- 
tion of  teachers  is  that  the  subject-matter  specialist,  work- 
ing as  he  does  in  a  much  more  limited  field  than  that 
of  the  educationist,  and  concerned  as  he  is  with  much 
more  definite  and  tangible  materials,  will  counteract 
looseness  and  softness  toward  which,  for  some  inexplicable 
reason,  the  educationist  almost  always  tends.  But  the 
subject-matter  specialist  cannot  exert  a  corrective  influ- 
ence as  long  as  he  holds  himself  aloof  from  the  lower 
schools  and  their  problems.  He  may  sneer  at  the  educa- 
tionist and  proclaim  in  his  own  classes  the  utter  futility 
of  "George  "  and  all  of  his  works ;  but  that  will  get  him 
nowhere.  "George  "  may  be  all  that  is  said  about  him, 
but  he  is  right  there  on  the  job,  and  the  man  who  is  on 
the  job  is  the  man  who  wields  the  influence. 

The  problem  has  become,  then,  one  of  getting  the  sub- 
ject-matter specialist  on  this  job,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  having  him  reflect  in  some  of  his  courses  the  point; 
of  view  of  the  teacher  in  the  lower  schools,  with  some 
concern  regarding  what  elements  among  his  own  materials 
can  be  profitably  taught  to  boys  and  girls  and  how  such 
elements  may  be  made  to  vibrate  with  life  and  meaning. 
If  even  so  much  as  this  could  be  done,  I  have  contended, 
we  could  dispense  with  some  of  the  courses  in  educational 
theory  some  of  which,  as  we  all  know,  are  extremely  thin, 
and  in  many  of  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  overlapping. 

I  confess  that  I  have  been  surprised  that  this  proposal 
has  met  with  so  much  opposition  from  the  very  people 
who  would  seem  at  first  glance  most  likely  to  support  it, — ■ 
namely,  the  subject-matter  specialists  themselves.  Many 
of  them  have  asked  very  testily  how  I  could  propose  that 
subject-matter  and  method  could  be  taught  at  the  same 
time.     This  attitude  merely  shows  how  deep-lying  is  the 
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dualism  that  we  nave  allowed  to  develop  in  connection 
with  the  professional  education  of  teachers.  As  long  as 
people  hold  this  view,  we  may  be  certain  what  ought  to 
be  the  finest  of  all  fine  arts  will  remain  very  largely  a 
trade,  and  that  its  technique,  which  ought  to  grow  out  of 
the  substance  with  which  teaching  deals,  will  remain  a 
mere  bag  of  tricks. 

Just  as  surprising  is  the  criticism  that  has  come  to 
my  attention  from  Dr.  Bachman  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board,  who — I  am  told — has  characterized  my  pro- 
posal as  the  most  dangerous  notion  now  abroad  in  Amer- 
ican education.  If  so,  I  should  say  that  it  must  be  fairly 
perilous.  Just  why  Dr.  Bachman  should  oppose  my 
efforts  to  put  more  substance  into  the  professional  educa- 
tion of  teachers  and  dispense  with  some  of  the  froth  1 
am  unable  to  see. 

The  topic  assigned  to  me  on  the  program  is  "  Twenty 
Years'  Progress  in  the  Professionalization  of  Subject- 
Matter."  I  have  not  said  very  much  as  yet  about  progress, 
and  both  my  time  and  your  patience  are  now  exhausted. 
I  should  not  leave  you  with  the  impression,  however, 
that  no  progress  has  been  made. 

The  first  extended  study  of  the  problem  was  published 
in  1922,— E.  D.  Kandolph's  "The  Professional  Treat- 
ment of  Subject-Matter"  (Baltimore:  Warwick  and 
York).  Since  that  time  there  have  been  several  mono- 
graphs dealing  with  the  problems  of  professional  treat- 
ment in  specific  subject-matter  fields.  A  substantial  be- 
ginning has  also  been  made  in  the  construction  of  text- 
books for  professional  content  courses  of  collegiate  grade. 
These  have  been  prepared  by  subject-matter  specialists 
who  are  also  close  students  of  education  and  both  familiar 
with  and  sympathetic  toward  the  problem  of  teaching  in 
the  lower  schools. 

Beyond  all  this,  however,  and  perhaps  more  important 
than  anything  else,  is  the  greatly  increased  recognition 
of  the  problem  in  two  institutions  that  prepare  many  o± 
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the  instructors  for  the  normal  schools  and  undergraduate 
teachers'  colleges.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers  and  to  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege of  Columbia  University. 

At  Peabody,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  discover  in  the 
several  subject-matter  courses  the  important  contributions 
that  they  may  make  to  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  to 
bring  these  contributions  into  high  relief  in  the  organ- 
ization and  conduct  of  the  courses.  A  member  of  the 
college  staff  has  been  relieved  of  other  duties  and  assigned 
to  study  the  various  courses  offered  and  the  way  in  which 
they  are  taught.  All  of  this  is  for  the  purpose  of  making 
these  courses  maximally  helpful  to  teachers  in  the  lower 
schools. 

At  Teachers  College  our  subject-matter  departments 
are  much  more  important  than  they  were  ten  years  ago, — 
more  important,  indeed,  than  they  have  been  since  they 
were  known  as  "  secondary  "  departments,  at  a  time  when 
the  College  was  predominantly  an  undergraduate  institu- 
tion and  prepared  many  teachers  for  the  high  schools. 

In  recent  years,  Teachers  College  has  become  almost 
exclusively  a  graduate  school,  and  its  graduate  students 
are  preparing  chiefly  for  supervision,  for  normal-school 
and  teachers'-<x>llege  service,  and  for  administrative  posts. 
When  this  change  in  student-personnel  became  apparent, 
there  was  a  general  conviction  among  the  members  of  the 
staff  that  the  subejct-matter  departments  of  the  College 
would  be  superfluous,  that  the  courses  offered  in  the 
College  would  be  exclusively  technical  and  professional, 
and  that  whatever  subject-matter  work  our  students 
wished  to  have  could  be  provided  in  other  colleges  of 
the  University. 

It  was  very  soon  discovered,  however,  that  this  would 
not  solve  the  problem.  It  was  found  that,  even  for  gradu- 
ate students  preparing  for  elementary-school  supervision 
or  for  normal-school  instructorships,  advanced  courses  in 
education  alone  did  not  suffice.     It  was  found,  too,  that 
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the  purely  academic  subject-matter  courses  offered  else- 
where in  the  University  would  not  entirely  answer  the 
purpose.  In  short,  there  was  a  real  need  for  what  I 
have  termed  professional-content  courses — this  time  on 
the  graduate  level.  Our  recent  development  has  been 
distinctly  toward  the  development  of  such  courses.  Today 
the  group  in  Teachers  College  which  has  the  largest  enrol- 
ment of  major  students  for  the  Master's  degree  is  the 
English  group. 

These  facts  I  advance  as  significant  of  the  fundamental 
importance  of  the  type  of  work  which  the  professional 
treatment  of  subject-matter  represents.  They  offer  fur- 
ther testimony  to  my  main  contention, — namely,  that  the 
most  unfortunate  fallacy  in  the  professional  education  of 
teachers  is  the  assumption  that  only  technique  and  educa- 
tional theory  are  "  professional," — and  that  to  equip  the 
teacher  with  substantial  materials  for  teaching  is  a  task 
that  has  nothing  professional  about  it. 

It  is  time  that  this  dualism,  which  has  done  untold 
harm  to  education,  should  be  thoroughly  resolved.  I 
repeat  that  the  fine  art  of  teaching  is  something  more 
than  a  mere  bag  of  tricks.  The  notion  of  a  "  general 
method  "  of  teaching  which  will  be  indiscriminately  ap- 
plicable to  all  materials  is  just  as  much  of  a  delusion 
and  a  snare  now  when  the  "  project  method "  or  the 
"  contract  plan  "  or  the  "  mastery  formula  "  is  the  fash- 
ion as  it  was  when  the  "  five  formal  steps  "  were  regarded 
as  the  universal  panacea  for  all  of  our  educational  ills. 
Each  of  these  and  other  theories  of  teaching  has  its  place, 
but  it  is  a  place  that  must  always  be  determined  by  the 
closest  consideration  of  the  subject-matter  to  be  taught. 
Techniques  which  are  merely  "  fastened  on  "  to  subject- 
matter  instead  of  growing  out  of  the  very  nature  and 
function  of  subject-matter  have  not  helped  us  much  in 
the  past  nor  will  they  help  us  much  in  the  future.  Only 
the  "  teacher-scholar "  can  resolve  this  fatal  dualism. 
Unless  our  professional  schools  for  teachers  can  develop 
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these  teacher-scholars  and  give  them  a  position  of  signifi- 
cance in  their  organization,  the  professional  schooi  as 
such,  I  believe,  will  soon  disappear.  The  preparation  of 
teachers  will  become  a  minor  function  of  the  libera'-arts 
colleges,  taken  care  of  exclusively  by  detached  depart- 
ments of  education,  which  will  fssay  to  solve  the  most 
intricate  and  important  of  all  human  problems  on  a  neces- 
sarily superficial  basis. 

I  believe  that  the  time  is  peculiarly  opportune  for  a 
much  more  extended  attack  on  this  problem  than  we  have 
been  able  to  make  in  the  past.  The  lengthening  of  the 
curricula  for  elementary-school  teachers  is  making  it  pos- 
sible to  give  to  these  teachers  a  much  richer  equipment. 
We  can  insure  both  a  broader  outlook  and  a  firmer  and 
more  dependable  foundation.  What  may  this  mean  to 
the  lower  schools  ?  It  will  mean  very  little  if  the  teacher 
regards  the  so-called  academic  courses  as  not  having  any 
relationship  to  the  work  of  teaching  on  the  lower  levels; 
it  will  mean  very  little  if  the  teacher  in  his  exposure  to 
these  courses  has  gained  the  notion  that  what  he  calls 
culture  is  a  thing  apart  from  his  daily  work.  In  the 
professional  education  of  physicians  and  engineers,  it 
may  be  legitimate  and  wise  to  distinguish  sharply  between 
Q  „,  the  vocational  and  the  cultural  but  not  in  the  education 

of  teachers ;  for  what  we  call  culture  is  not  only  a  part  of 
the  teacher's  professional  equipment, — it  is  altogether  the 
most  important  part.  If,  then,  the  broader  outlook  and 
the  firmer  foundation  made  possible  by  our  longer  cur- 
ricula can  be  directed  definitely  toward  enriching  the 
lives  of  children, — if  these  developments  can  be  made  to 
mean  a  wider  extension  of  culture  among  the  masses  of 
the  people, — a  forward  step  of  large  magnitude  will  have 
been  taken.  My  very  firm  conviction  is  that  this  cannot 
be  left  to  chance.  I  recently  interviewed  a  number  of 
young  women  just  finishing  their  first  half-year  teaching 
in  the  elementary  school.  They  had  all  taken  courses  in 
the  so-called  professional  and  academic  subjects  in  prep- 
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aration  for  their  work.  I  tried  to  learn  from  each  tho 
types  of  courses  that  they  had  drawn  upon  in  their  teach- 
ing. With  but  one  exception  the  testimony  of  the  teach- 
ers was  that  the  only  helpful  courses  were  those  that  had 
been  taught  in  very  close  connection  with  the  elementary- 
school  problem, — most  of  them  "George  "  courses  accom- 
panied by  observation  and  participation,  but  also  a  few 
subject-matter  courses  where  a  specific  effort  had  been 
made  to  show  what  could  be  done  with  materials  in  the 
lower  schools.  All  the  rest  of  their  preparatory  work  was 
detached  and  isolated,  They  frankly  said  that  they  were 
doing  nothing  with  it. 

One  teacher,  however,  was  the  exception,  a  young 
woman  of  unusual  intelligence  and  deeply  interested  in 
teaching.  She  answered  my  first  question  by  saying  that 
she  did  not  know  of  any  course  that  she  had  taken  that 
she  did  not  draw  upon  in  one  way  or  another  in  her 
teaching, — and  she  gave  me  clear-cut  illustrations  one 
after  another  even  showing  how  she  had  drawn  on  her 
Latin  to  tell  some  fascinating  stories  about  words  to 
fifth-graders,  and  on  her  French  for  some  interesting 
folk-lore  that  was  not  available  in  English.  That  teach- 
er's "  culture  "  was  more  than  a  personal  adornment,  and 
she  was  using  it  for  something  besides  getting  relief  from 
the  "  humdrum  "  work  of  teaching  children.  She  was 
using  it  to  illuminate  the  lives  of  children, — and  because 
she  could  use  it  in  this  way  the  work  itself  was  very 
far  from  humdrum. 

Now  this  teacher  had  an  unusual  capacity  for  "  trans- 
ferring "  her  training  from  one  field  to  another.  The 
others  did  not,  but  their  experiences  proved  clearly  enough 
that  they  could  transfer  and  transfer  effectively  when 
illustrative  connections  are  made  and  clearly  demon- 
strated in  the  preparatory  work.  What  they  were  carry- 
ing over  most  frequently  were  the  "George  "  courses, — 
and  by  no  means  all  of  these.  This  means  that,  in  gen- 
eral,  their  tendency  was  to  carry   over  only   the  most 
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superficial  elements  in  their  training.  The  most  sub- 
stantial and  fundamental  phases  of  their  training  re- 
mained things  quite  apart.  It  is  this  unnecessary  wastage 
that  I  believe  the  point  of  view  that  I  have  set  forth 
will  do  something  to  correct. 

The  Chairman:  We  are  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Bagley 
for  his  presence  and  for  his  masterly  professional  con- 
tribution. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Elliott,  the  State  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation in  ISTew  Jersey,  has  taken  a  very  definite  interest 
in  this  conference.  He  has  offered  the  facilities  of  his 
office  to  insure  its  success.  I  have  looked  forward  with 
great  pleasure  to  his  presence  this  morning.  We  have 
just  had  a  telegram  from  him  saying  that  he  is  ill  and 
cannot  come. 

The  Executive  Committee  in  preparing  this  program 
was  very  anxious  to  make  it  a  get-acquainted  as  well  as  a 
get-together  affair.  So  they  iset  up  the  one-half  hour 
period  for  recess.  You  have  been  asked  at  the  door  io 
label  yourself  because  everyone  will  want  to  make  your 
acquaintance.  ISTow  may  I  suggest  that  since  some  of  us 
are  very  much  concerned  that  the  Proceedings  of  this 
1  Conference  be  published  and  sent  to  those  who  could  not 

be  present  to  hear  the  discussions,  you  spend  a  part  of 
this  period  in  devising  a  plan  for  taking  advance  sub- 
scriptions to  guarantee  the  funds  to  pay  for  the  printing. 
The  Proceedings  of  the  first  Conference — the  full  report 
— is  in  print  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  publishers, 
the  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  New  York.  The 
year  book  of  the  second  Conference  held  in  April  1927 
is  not  yet  in  print  because  of  lack  of  funds.  The  growth 
of  these  conferences  has  been  spontaneous  but  our  finan- 
cial resources  have  not  been  developed  to  the  point  where 
we  have  funds  for  printing  the  Proceedings. 

All  those  who  wish  to  secure  tickets  for  the  luncheon 
may  do  so  by  seeing  Professor  Eochefort  or  any  one  of 
the  girls  at  the  door  as  long  as  tickets  last.     If  you  plan 
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to  be  present  at  the  Banquet  tonight,  you  had  better  secure 
your  tickets  in  advance.  This  Banquet  is  primarily  a 
student  affair  but  they  will  be  glad  to  have  faculty  mem- 
bers, deans  and  presidents  also. 

Now  we  will  adjourn  for  just  a  half  hour — for  an  old- 
fashioned  school  recess. 

The  Chairman:  Now  you  have  had  a  good  period  of 
relaxation.  The  subsequent  speakers  will  all  have  to 
accept  the  definite  time  limits  set  down  in  the  printed 
program. 

The  next  topic  closely  related  to  the  previous  one,  will 
be  dealt  with  by  one  representative  from  each  of  two 
different  teacher-training  colleges.  May  we  save  time  by 
calling  them  to  the  platform  together. 

21.  EXACTLY  WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  THE  PRO- 
FESSIONAL TREATMENT  OF  SUBJECT- 
MATTER  FOR  PROSPECTIVE  TEACHERS 
OF 

a.  Elementary  School  Science? 

DOROTHY  M.  SCHMUCKER 

Teacher  of  Biology,  State  Teachers  College,  West  Chester, 
Pennsylvania 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  professional  treatment  of 
subject-matter  for  prospective  teachers  of  elementary 
school  science  ?  We  mean  the  selection  and  treatment  of 
the  various  phases  of  science — natural  science  particu- 
larly— in  such  way  that  our  student  teachers  may  ac- 
complish three  things:  may  get  a  thorough  foundation 
in  actual  knowledge  on  which  they  can  base  their  teach- 
ing; may  understand  the  nature  and  needs  of  children 
of  elementary  school  age  in  respect  to  nature  study,  and 
so  make  wise  selection  of  the  material  they  would  teach ; 
and  finally  may,  through  observation  and  participation, 
understand  how  this  material  may  be  utilized  in  actual 
teaching  situations. 
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Let  us  see  how  we  would  apply  this  in  one  or  two 
concrete  instances. 

One  of  the  needs  of  children  of  this  age  is  the  realiza- 
tion that  beauty  is  everywhere  about  them  in  nature, 
sometimes  where  they  least  expect  it — not  only  in  the 
birds  and  flowers  and  butterflies — and  that  their  fears 
are,  almost  without  exception,  groundless  fears  instilled 
unconsciously  by  some  superstition  handed  down  by 
their  elders.  Another  need  is  the  development  of  that 
spirit  of  kindliness  and  friendliness  which  is  in  nearly 
every  child  and  needs  to  be  encouraged  and  developed. 
Both  of  these  needs,  the  banishing  of  groundless  fears 
through  a  growing  interest  in  the  object  of  their  fear 
and  a  realization  of  beauty  in  it,  and  the  development  of 
kindliness  and  gentleness,  may  be  met  by  a  few  lessons. 

For  country  and  suburban  children  who  know  gardens, 
the  toad  is  an  excellent  object  for  such  a  lesson. 

Our  first  duty,  then,  to  our  prospective  teachers,  is  to 
see  that  they  gain  all  the  specific  information  they  can 
about  toads  without  dissection  and  without  microscopes — 
for  these  do  not  have  a  place  in  this  phase  of  science.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
information  will  be  gained  from  observation  of  the  toad 
himself — for  we  are  studying  nature,  not  about  nature. 
Guides,  however,  will  be  used  to  assist  in  the  interpreta- 
tion. Let  the  student  teachers  know,  first,  where  the  toad 
may  be  found,  and,  if  your  school  location  permits — go 
and  find  him;  let  them  know  what  he  represents  in  the 
scheme  of  animal  life ;  the  meaning  of  his  amphibious 
habits ;  who  his  first  cousins  are  and  why  he  is  like  them 
in  some  ways  and  unlike  them  in  others;  why  he  is  dry, 
or  practically  so,  while  the  frog  is  slippery;  the  reason 
for  his  color  and  his  warts,  which  the  frog  lacks;  why 
his  eyes  bulge,  but  not  so  much  so  as  those  of  the  frog; 
why  his  hind  feet  are  not  webbed  as  the  frog's;  what  he 
sees  best  and  why;  what  he  eats  and  how  he  is  adapted 
for  getting  that  food;  why  he  is  hump-backed;  why  he 
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is  found  in  ponds  in  the  Spring  but  in  dry  fields  and 
gardens  all  through  the  Summer  and  Fall ;  of  what  value 
he  is  to  us  in  the  gardens;  how  he  passes  through  the 
various  stages  of  metamorphosis;  and  so  on — until  they 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with  this  toad. 

In  gaining  this  specific  information,  they  will  also  be 
doing  something  else.  They  will  be  acquiring  acquaint- 
ance with  the  best  guides  in  helping  them  with  their 
interpretation  of  nature,  and,  above  all,  they  will  gain 
in  increasing  measure,  that  love  and  enthusiasm  which 
will  carry  them  to  nature  herself  in  their  search  for  the 
answers  to  the  never-ending  questions  which  arise,  and 
will  increase  their  own  ability  to  "  observe  carefully, 
describe  accurately,  and  infer  justly." 

Now  let  us  see  how  we  would  use  this  toad  in  an 
actual  teaching  situation  in  the  presence  of  the  prospec- 
tive teachers.  With  these  teachers-to-be  an  inconspicuous 
part  of  the  background  and  as  nearly  out  of  the  picture 
as  possible,  yet  where  they  can  observe  everything  that 
goes  on,  we  would  take  the  toad  before  the  children  in  a 
cage  which  offers  every  possible  duplication  of  his  garden 
home.  When  they  first  see  him,  there  is  a  general  an- 
tipathy to  his  rough  "  warty  "  skin ;  but  this  is  soon  lost 
in  the  interest  with  which  they  watch  him  hide  himself 
in  the  sand  and  earth  by  the  possession  of  those  very 
warts,  and  they  learn  that  this  characteristic  of  the  toad 
is  his  protection  against  being  seen  by  his  enemies,  and 
is  not  intended  to  produce  warts  on  their  skin,  should 
they  touch  him.  They  watch  with  keenest  interest  as 
they  drop  flies  into  the  cage  in  which  he  is  kept,  and 
they  try  to  see  just  how  he  works  that  wonderful  tongue 
to  catch  the  flies.  But  in  the  flash  of  a  second  they 
realize  that  something  has  happened  and  the  fly  has  gone 
— and  they  didn't  see  it  go!  In  that  moment  they  had 
discovered  the  glistening  beauty  of  his  eyes.  Pure  black 
onyx  sparkling  with  shining  gold !  How  many  flies  this 
fellow  can  eat !     He's  a  wonderful  help  to  us  in  our  gar- 
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dens,  isn't  he?  We'll  have  to  see  that  nothing  happens 
to  him.  The  next  time  we  see  someone  trying  to  hurt 
or  kill  a  toad,  we'll  TELL  HIM ! 

And  so  the  enthusiasm  grows.  You  discover  that  in 
an  incredibly  short  time  the  children  are  much  amused 
at  the  silly  thought  that  this  fellow  would  give  them 
warts;  they  are  lost  in  admiration  of  that  one  spot  of 
real  beauty — his  eye;  and  they  have  taken  another  step 
in  that  spirit  of  friendliness  for  living  things. 

Immediately  after  this  lesson  with  the  children,  the 
demonstration  teacher  and  student  teachers  have  a  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  method  that  was  used  and  the 
reasons  for  it,  with  suggestions  as  to  how  it  might  have 
been  improved.  Thus  the  subject  matter  has  been  so 
worked  over  and  applied  that  it  has  a  definite  professional 
significance. 

One  possibility  of  Nature  Study  which  is  of  the  great- 
est value,  and  which  we  must  be  sure  that  our  students 
appreciate,  is  its  use  in  enriching  and  making  more  mean- 
ingful other  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  For  instance,  if 
a  child  sees  a  corn  plant  and  learns  to  interpret  its  struc- 
ture, he  discovers  that  it  is  built  by  nature  for  a  life 
on  the  broad,  wind-swept  plains.  Its  leaves  are  long, 
narrow  ribbons,  which  will  not  break  and  tear  as  broad 
leaves  would  in  wind  and  storm.  Its  stem  is  strength- 
ened at  intervals  by  heavy  rings,  and  is  clasped  for  many 
inches  by  the  base  of  every  leaf,  giving  it  additional 
strength.  It  puts  out  fingers,  as  it  were,  to  prop  itself 
lest  the  wind  should  blow  it  over — a  ring  or  two  of  prop 
roots  growing  out  above  the  ground  and  anchoring  it 
firmly.  It  grows  in  great,  broad  masses,  and  does  not 
depend  on  bees  or  other  insects  to  carry  its  pollen,  but 
shakes  it  from  a  tassel  in  the  wind. 

And  so,  one  thing  after  another  shows  us  that  the 
corn  is  a  plant  of  the  plains — and  the  geography  of  the 
middle  states  takes  on  new  meaning.     There  is  good  rea- 
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son  why  corn  production  should  be  so  important  in  that 
region. 

These  give  you  a  few  suggestions  of  our  use  of  this 
subject  with  a  class  preparing  to  teach  in  the  elementary 
grades.  Our  students  must  gain  a  solid  foundation  of 
knowledge,  but  they  must  also  gain  the  idea  of  what 
nature  study  can  do  for  the  children  they  would  teach — 
develop  an  interest  in  the  out-of-doors,  leading  to  health- 
ful recreation;  an  appreciation  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  we  are  materially  helped  by  nature,  leading  to  con- 
servation; a  discovery  of  beauty;  and  finally,  and,  I 
think,  most  important  of  all,  a  respect  for  life  and  a 
feeling  of  friendliness  and  kindliness  for  every  living 
thing.  Not  the  weak  sentimentalism  told  of  in  the  little 
verse : 

"  To  every  plant  and  animal 
And  every  insect,  too, 
The  teacher  taught  her  pupils  to  be  kind. 
She  took  them  out  for  walks 
And  she  gave  them  little  talks 
In  a  manner  to  improve  the  childish  mind, 
So  when  little  Walter  Snell 
Rose  up  quickly  with  a  yell, 
The  teacher  said,  '  I  see  you're  suffering.' 
But  Walter  said,  '  ~No,  darn  it.' 
I'm  sitting  on  a  hornet. 
I'm  afraid  I've  hurt  the  darling  little  thing." 

That  sort  of  nature  study  killed  itself  many  years  ago. 
But  for  the  development  (of  a  genuine  gentleness  of 
spirit  combined  with  a  steadfastness  of  purpose,  I  believe 
there  is  no  subject  in  the  curriculum  which  offers  the 
opportunities  that  nature  study  does.  We  must,  there- 
fore, see  that  in  our  nature  study  in  a  professional  school 
for  teachers,  our  students  get,  in  addition  to  the  specific 
background  of  facts  of  nature,  an  understanding  of  its 
contribution  to  the  lives  of  the  children,  and  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  observe  regular  classroom  or  field  teaching  of 
these  children. 

b.   Senior  High  School  English? 

EDWAED    H.    WEBSTEK 

Professor  of  English,  State  Teachers  College,  Montclair, 
New  Jersey 

What  is  meant  by  the  professional  treatment  of  subject- 
matter  for  prospective  teachers  of  high  school  English? 
From  what  angle  should  a  teacher  of  English  in  a  teach- 
ers college  preparing  students  for  high  school  service  view 
his  students  and  his  subject-matter?  or,  again,  !Why 
should  superintendents  and  principals  seeking  English 
teachers,  turn  to  teachers  colleges  that  professionalize 
subject-matter  rather  than  to  academic  colleges  that  see 
in  subject-matter  merely  a  cultural  value? 

In  answering  this  question,  stated  in  these  three  differ- 
ent ways  for  the  sake  of  clarifying  the  subject,  I  shall  be 
forced,  because  of  the  limitation  in  time,  to  ignore  gram- 
mar, composition,  both  oral  and  written,  platform  speak- 
ing, and  dramatics,  and  confine  myself  to  literature. 
Indeed,  even  this  subject  I  can  merely  touch  upon  in  the 
ten  minutes  allotted  to  me.  However,  by  inviting  your 
attention  to  one  of  the  fifteen  professionalized  literature 
courses  which  are  required  of  all  students  specializing  in 
English  at  the  State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  New 
Jersey,  I  can  illustrate  what  I  feel  distinguishes  the 
work  done  in  our  department  from  that  done  in  the  Eng- 
lish department  of  an  academic  college. 

Some  years  ago,  I  studied  the  romantic  poets  at  one 
of  our  leading  universities.  In  this  course  were  students 
expecting  later  to  follow  teaching,  medicine,  literature, 
the  law,  and  business.  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say 
that  half  of  us  elected  the  course  because  of  the  popu- 
larity of  the  professor  in  charge,  and  the  other  half,  be- 
cause of  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  name — the  romantic 
poets.     We  were  given  sixty  lectures  upon  the  life  and 
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work  and  the  place  in  literature  of  such  interesting  per- 
sonalities as  Burns,  Blake,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  We  were  asked  to  read 
selected  poems,  we  were  assigned  topics  for  a  term  paper, 
and,  of  course,  we  were  examined  from  time  to  time. 
The  method  was  adapted,  as  you  see,  to  a  mixed  audi- 
ence and  to  the  revelation  of  the  poetic  ideals  of  the 
romantics  with  whom  the  course  was  concerned.  Ex- 
amine the  catalogue  of  any  academic  college  where  this 
course  is  offered  today,  and  you  will  see  that  this  is  the 
procedure  usually  followed. 

Last  winter,  at  the  Montclair  Teachers  College,  I 
offered  a  course  dealing  with  the  romantic  poets.  I  had 
a  class  of  forty  girls  and  boys  all  of  whom  expect  to 
teach  English  in  the  New  Jersey  high  schools.  Naturally 
my  problem  was  determined  for  me.  I  must  deal  with 
these  same  romantic  poets,  recreate  their  personalities, 
read  and  interpret  their  Avork,  and  make  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  live  again.  But  I  did  not  stop  here  as 
does  the  teacher  in  the  traditional  college.  I  must  ex- 
amine courses  of  study  to  ascertain  which  of  these  poets 
are  studied  in  the  high  school;  I  must  know  just  which 
poems  are  usually  taught  in  detail,  which  receive  merely 
passing  notice.  This  information  guided  me  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  poems  I  read,  in  the  emphasis  I  placed,  and 
in  the  methods  I  employed.  For  example,  while  we  were 
studying  Burns,  I  kept  in  mind  that  a  few  years  hence 
many  of  these  young  folks  would  be  teaching  Carlyle's 
Essay  on  Burns,  and  that  their  high  school  pupils  would 
be  studying  poems  which  illustrate  Carlyle's  criticism. 
Accordingly,  while  I  was  interpreting  Burns  to  my  class 
as  any  teacher  would  to  a  group  of  young  college  stu- 
dents, I  was  interesting  them  also  in  the  specific  things 
that  they  would  need  to  know  in  definite  classroom  situ- 
ations. As  college  students  they  should,  I  felt,  become 
acquainted  with  Stevenson's  masterly  essay  on  Burns. 
Such  an  essay  would  give  them  an  interpretation  very 
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different  from  that  made  by  Carlyle.  Then,  too,  I 
knew  that  in  their  professional  career  they  would  use 
the  essay  form  of  composition,  if  they  wrote,  more  than 
any  other  type,  hence  another  reason  for  including  sup- 
plementary essays  when  an  interest  in  reading  is  once 
aroused.  But,  as  you  will  realize,  this  material  which 
we  have  discussed  so  far  was  written  originally  not  for 
the  high  school  mind.  When  it  is  used  in  the  classroom, 
it  will  have  to  be  interpreted  by  the  help  of  a  teacher. 
Therefore,  in  order  that  these  prospective  teachers  might 
never  lose  sight  of  the  interests  and  capacities  of  high 
school  pupils,  I  required  them  to  read  "  Burns  the 
Ploughman  Poet,"  in  Marshall's  delightful  History  of 
English  Literature  for  Boys  and  Girls,  the  three  vivid 
and  poetic  essays  in  the  Winged  Horse  by  Auslander 
and  Hill,  and  the  two  very  human  essays  in  Chubb's 
Stories  About  Authors. 

In  this  course,  as  in  the  academic  colleges,  the  stu- 
dents wrote  term  papers.  Many  of  those  who  chose 
Burns  as  the  subject  of  their  special  study  wrote  essays 
such  as  any  college  student  might  write.  However,  a 
small  group  of  students  investigated,  wrote  up,  and 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  class,  bibliographies  dealing 
with  professional  books  and  essays,  pictures  for  bulletin 
boards,  lantern  slides,  and  viotrola  records. 

Burns  was  only  one  of  a  number  of  poets  studied  in 
this  way.  A  similar  treatment  was  given  to  the  life, 
work,  and  the  literary  and  professional  criticism  of  Scott, 
Blake,  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Keats,  and  Shelley.  In  the 
case  of  Keats  there  were  a  few  demonstrations  in  the 
demonstration  school;  in  the  case  of  Wordsworth,  Blake, 
Byron,  Shelley,  and  Coleridge,  the  members  of  the  college 
class  were  given  practice  in  the  oral  reading  of  short 
poems. 

And  these  romantic  poets  are  not  lost  sight  of,  now 
that  these  prospective  teachers  are  working  with  another 
period   of  English  literature.      For  every  course,    each 
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student  keeps  a  detailed  notebook  in  which  he  writes  not 
only  the  lecture  notes,  but  also  teaching  plans  and  liter- 
ary and  professional  bibliographies.  Twice,  since  this 
course  in  romantic  poetry  was  completed,  the  students 
have  been  examined  on  the  main  facts  that  every  well- 
equipped  teacher  should  be  expected  to  keep  in  mind. 
And  such  a  method  of  review  is  followed  in  connection 
with  all  of  the  literature  courses  offered  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

In  the  senior  year  this  romantic  material  will  function 
again  in  a  literary  and  professional  way.  During  the 
autumn  term  this  same  group  of  students,  after  they  have 
pursued  twelve  literature  courses  developed  according  to 
this  general  plan,  will  take  a  term  course  in  the  whole 
story  of  English  literature.  Then  once  more  will  they 
meet  the  romantics,  this  time  with  a  perspective  that  it 
was  impossible  to  secure  in  the  freshman  class.  In  the 
first  term  of  this  final  year  they  will  receive  also,  in  a 
specific  course  in  the  teaching  of  literature,  very  definite 
instruction  with  demonstrations  as  to  the  handling,  in  the 
high  school  classroom,  of  many  of  the  romantic  lyrics, 
and  especially  of  such  a  ballad  as  "  The  Ancient  Mariner." 
In  the  second  term  of,  the  senior  year,  when  they  are 
gaining  their  experience  in  the  high  schools  of  New 
Jersey,  many  of  them  will  teach  such  poems  as  "  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,"  "  The  Ancient  Mariner,"  "  The  Pris- 
oner of  Chillon,"  and  the  nature  lyrics  of  Wordsworth, 
Keats,  and  Shelley;  and  finally,  during  the  last  term  of 
their  college  career,  immediately  after  they  have  come 
back  from  their  twelve  weeks'  active  experience,  they  will 
enter  a  "  Round-Table  Course,"  which  will  be  given  over 
to  an  analysis  of  the  problems  they  encountered  in  teach- 
ing the  romantics,  the  classicists,  dramatists,  essayists,  or 
whatever  writers  their  critic  teachers  may  have  been 
teaching  in  the  center  of  training. 

This  briefly  is  the  type  of  thing  we  are  trying  to  do 
at  the  State  Teachers  College  in  Montclair  in  our  desire 
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to  professionalize  subject-matter.  I  think  you  can  see 
that  prospective  teachers  trained  by  this  method  should 
go  into  the  various  towns  and  cities  of  New  Jersey  with 
as  rich  a  background  in  their  chosen  fields  as  they  could 
have  secured  from  any  academic  college,  and  with  a  pro- 
fessional knowledge  and  experience  that  should  guarantee 
a  successful  beginning  to  their  teaching  career. 

22.  CLOSING   REMARKS   BY  THE    CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

I  want  to  say  first  of  all  that  I  can  not  express  the 
deep  appreciation  which  I  feel  for  the  fine  effort  which 
was  made  by  each  of  the  last  speakers  to  keep  within  the 
time  limit  set  down  in  the  program.  This  has  enabled  us 
to  adjourn  on  time. 

You  have  all  been  labeled  with  your  name,  address  and 
institution.  I  hope  you  will  wear  that  label  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day,  if  you  stay  at  the  hotel,  but  kindly 
leave  your  card  at  the  door  as  you  go  out  of  the  Confer- 
ence Room  if  for  any  reason  you  can  not  come  this  after- 
noon. We  will  be  glad  to  have  a  full  record  of  the  home 
address  and  institutional  connection  of  all  who  have  been 
here  today.  I  called  your  attention  to  the  blank  on  the 
other  side  of  the  card  which  you  will  fill  out  if  you  want 
to  help  publish  the  Proceedings. 

All  who,  have  secured  tickets  to  the  Buffet  Luncheon 
are  invited  to  present  themselves  promptly  at  the  door 
of  the  Small  Ball  Room  on  this  floor  for  service. 
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FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  PROGRAM 

1:45  to  3:45  o'clock,  Grand  Ball  Room,  Hotel  Pennsyl- 
vania 
Ambrose  L.    Suhkie,  Professor  of  Normal-School  and 
Teachers-College  Education,  New  York  University, 
Presiding 

MAJOR  TOPIC  III.  THE  PROFESSION ALIZA- 
TION  OF  THE  CURRICULUM  IN  TEACHER- 
TRAINING  INSTITUTIONS   (Continued) 

23.  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  BY  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

We  had  a  program  this  morning  of  very  intensive 
work.  We  were  able  to  adjourn  on  time.  You  have 
had  the  full  allotment  of  time  for  the  luncheon  period. 
Now  we  are  here  again  in  good  numbers,  and,  thanks 
to  your  promptness,  we  are  able  to  open  the  afternoon 
session  on  time.  The  program  this  afternoon  is  to  be 
less  crowded  than  this  morning's  program  and  I  hope 
we  shall  be  able  to  adjourn  on  time. 

I  am  sure  that  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  class  room 
teacher  in  our  normal  schools  and  teachers  colleges  the 
major  topic  we  have  been  discussing  this  morning  and 
which  we  are  to  continue  to  discuss  this  afternoon  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  I  am  sure  also  that  the  speakers 
this  afternoon  will  treat  this  topic  in  a  practical  way  as 
did  the  speakers  this  morning. 

As  a  matter  of  economy  of  time  all  formal  introduc- 
tions will  be  omitted  this  afternoon.  The  speakers  are 
in  most  cases  well-known  to  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  audience  and  the  printed  programs  will  give  their 
institutional  connections. 
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24.  WHAT  DEFINITE  CONTRIBUTIONS  DOES 
THE  DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOL  MAKE 
TOWARD  BREAKING  DOWN  THE  DUALISM 
THAT  SEEMS  TO  EXIST  BETWEEN  (1) 
"  SUBJECT-MATTER  "  AND  "  METHOD  ;" 
(2)  THE  "ACADEMIC"  AND  THE  "PRO- 
FESSIONAL;" (3)  THE  "CULTURAL"  AND 
THE  "VOCATIONAL;"  (4)  THE  "THEO- 
RETICAL "  AND  THE  "  PRACTICAL  "  ? 

a.  On  the  Pre-Service  Level  of  Training 
(1)  In  the  State  Normal  School  at  G-lassboro,  New 

Jersey 

miss  marion  emory 

Demonstration  Teacher 

The  dualism  which  seems  to  exist  between  subject-mat- 
ter and  method,  the  academic  and  the  professional,  the 
cultural  and  the  vocational,  the  theoretical  and  the  prac- 
tical does  not  exist  at  Glassboro,  New  Jersey,  where  the 
demonstration  school  acts  as  a  fundamental  agent  in  uni- 
fying these  apparent  divisions.  To  tell  you  why  and  how 
our  demonstration  school  is  used  would  probably  be  the 
best  method  of  showing  how  this  unification  is  effected, 
how  these  various  phases  become  one,  with  one  driving 
and  permeating  singleness  of  purpose. 

The  WHY  of  the  demonstration  school  is  "  Jennie 
Jones,"  who  has  just  entered  the  two  year  normal  school. 
"  Jennie  "  is  the  intellectual  type.  Long  ago  her  seventh 
grade  teacher  told  her  to  become  a  teacher.  Parents  and 
friends  encouraged  the  idea  from  that  time  on,  and  con- 
sequently, "  Jennie  "  enters  the  normal  school  to  prepare 
for  elementary  school  teaching.  She  expects  to  find  some- 
thing very  new  and  very  wonderful.  Will  she  get  it  in 
a  subject-matter  course  ?  Anxiously  the  parents  await  the 
first  letter.  It  arrives ! — "  Dearest  Folks, — I'm  coming 
home.  It's  the  same  old  thing,  not  a  bit  as  I  had  ex- 
pected.    I'm  so  discouraged !  " 
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But  when  this  same  "  Jennie  Janes "  almost  imme- 
diately upon  her  entrance  observes  a  class  at  work,  that 
first  letter  home  has  an  altogether  different  tone.  "  Folks, 
— It's  grand!  I  saw  the  darlingest  youngsters  in  the 
first  grade  this  morning.  Miss  A.  taught  them  a  lesson 
on  frogs.  I'm  so  glad  I  came.  I  think  I'd  like  to  teach 
first  grade." 

And  now,  when  "  Jennie  "  goes  home  she  can  compete 
favorably  with  brother  who  studies  law  and  talks  it,  with 
sister  who  studies  nursing  and  talks  it.  She,  too,  can 
discuss  the  problems  of  her  profession. 

Introduction  to  the  teaching  of  any  subject  is  made  by 
taking  the  entering  students  into  the  demonstratior«  school 
to  observe  a  class  at  work.  ISTo  preliminary  "  what  shall 
we  look  for  "  instructs  them  as  to  what  they  are  to  see. 
They  look  for  everything.  Some  see  a  great  deal ;  some 
see  very  little;  they  all  see  something.  It  is  the  instruc- 
tor in  that  particular  subject  who  does  the  teaching.  The 
discussion  which  follows  turns  into  something  of  a  sorting 
house  wherein  the  particular  subject,  such  as  arithmetic, 
is  sorted  out  from  the  tangle  of  school  management,  hy- 
giene, etc.  The  problems  which  the  observation  has 
aroused  are  listed  and  considered  according  to  their  rele- 
vancy and  their  significance.  Naturally  the  instructor 
must  be  skillful  if  the  chaff  is  to  be  eliminated.  We 
believe  this  introduction  to  any  subject  stimulates  a  real 
drive  to  teach  and  to  solve  the  problems  of  teaching.  No 
need  to  ask  "  Do  you  like  the  subject  ?  "  "  Do  you  under- 
stand the  subject-matter  ?  "  The  necessity  for  knowing 
the  subject-matter  and  how  to  present  it  is  at  once  realized. 
The  questions  students  ask  show  real  thought.  The  two 
or  three  which  follow  were  picked  at  random  to  illustrate 
the  problems  aroused  by  these  untrained  observers:  (1) 
What  should  be  done  with  George  who  is  eager  to  respond, 
but  makes  the  other  children  disinterested  because  he  has 
a  speech  defect?  (2)  What  could  be  done  to  help  Law- 
rence to  organize  what  he  has  to  say?     (3)  How  could 
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we  help  children,  to  enlarge  their  vocabularies  ?  (4)  How 
can  you  get  children  to  like  to  write  compositions?  Fol- 
lowing a  unit  of  lessons  of  this  character,  the  students 
go  into  the  demonstration  school  to  see  definite  problems 
solved,  problems  they  have  worked  through.  The  instruc- 
tor teaches  the  lesson  as  planned  by  the  entire  class 
under  her  supervision.  The  usual  discussion  follows.  This 
time  the  students  have  been  guided  in  their  observation; 
they  have  set  up  their  own  objectives  and  now  they  look 
for  their  accomplishment.  The  instructor  is  criticized 
freely  and  any  failure  on  her  part  to  establish  a  point 
is  tested  to  determine  whether  the  teaching  was  at  fault 
or  whether  the  planning  was  weak.  The  f  ollow-up^  lesson 
is  then  taught  after  it  has  been  planned  by  the  group. 
This  procedure  continues  until  the  unit  is  completed,  a 
discussion  and  criticism  following  each  demonstration. 
During  the  process  of  determining  how  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren the  students  come  to  realize  the  necessity  for  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  and,  in  addition,  a 
margin  of  information  to  enrich  the  teacher's  contribu- 
tion. Pointed  study  necessarily  ensues  and  the  students 
acquire  that  information  and  knowledge  which  they  need 
to  widen  their  academic  and  cultural  background.  Th3 
distinctive  feature  of  this  type  of  work  is  the  intimate 
contact  which  is  furnished  and  sustained  with  the  grade 
and  subject  the  student  is  preparing  to  teach.  This  pro- 
cedure does  not  however  end  here.  The  students  reach 
the  stage  where,  after  a  thorough  study  of  a  particular 
problem,  they  plan  lessons  independently  and  then  one 
student  (1)  volunteers  to  teach,  (2)  is  selected  by  the 
group  to  teach,  or  (3)  is  asked  by  the  instructor  to  teach. 
The  group  observes  and  gives  the  student  constructive 
criticism  during  the  ensuing  discussion. 

Our  courses  at  Glassboro  are  similar  to  those  known  as 
professionalized  subject-matter  courses.  They  are  de- 
signed primarily  to  break  down  the  dualism  which  seems 
to  exist  between  the  four  groups  mentioned.     The  demon- 
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stration  school,  as  we  use  it,  is  the  agent  by  which  the 
work  of  the  normal  school  is  unified  and  the  dualism  is 
broken  down: 

(1)  Through  it  the  students  are  introduced  to 
expert  teaching  and  the  problems  of  teaching. 

(2)  It  serves  to  motivate  the  subject-matter  and 
method  work,  with  their  implied  attributes,  such  as 
diagnosis,  devices,  educational  seat  work,  assign- 
ments ;  and  in  addition,  it  interlocks  and  interweaves 
subject-matter  and  method  so  that  the  students  do 
not  at  any  time  consider  one  except  in  its  relation 
to  the  other. 

(3)  It  interests  students  in  practical  lesson  plan- 
ning for  they  either  see  taught  or  teach  what  they 
plan. 

(4)  It  is  definitely  used  by  the  students  for  indi- 
vidual child  study  and  coaching  under  the  expert 
guidance  of  the  psychology  department. 

(5)  It  points  out  to  them  through  the  problems 
they  find  in  observing,  the  need  for  a  thorough  knowl- 

.  edge  of  subject-matter  and  a  rich  cultural  back- 
ground. Interesting  lessons  on  the  development  and 
history  of  the  subject  taught  in  the  school  help  to 
point  out  to  the  students  their  weaknesses  in  the 
broader  phases  of  the  subject.  Mentally,  often  audi- 
bly, the  student  says,  "  I  never  know  that !  "  It  acts 
as  a  motivating  agent,  in  this  case,  for  the  study  of 
the  cultural  in  order  that  the  vocational  may  be  more 
effectively  performed. 

(6)  The  theoretical  becomes  the  practical  where 
the  best  modern  theory  is  demonstrated  and  proved 
to  be  practical.  There  can  be  no  dualism  under  such 
conditions. 

Through  the  demonstration  school  these  progressive 
steps, — from  unskilled  observation,  through  trained  obser- 
vation to  teaching  in  the  pre-service  period  of  normal 
school  training — keep  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  pro- 
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fessional  school  ever  in  the  students'  consciousness,  keep 
the  desire  to  teach  ever  alive,  and  provide  the  urge  to 
acquire  an  enriched  background  and  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  subject-matter. 

(2)  In  the  State  Normal  School,  North  Adams, 
Massachusetts 
clinton  b.  carpenter 
Principal  Demonstration  Department 
The  State  Normal  School  at  North  Adams  ties  train- 
ing to  theory  in  three  very  definite  ways.     In  the  first 
place  all  teachers  in  the  normal  school  are  given  a  very 
definite  responsibility  in  the  training  school.     Each  nor- 
mal school  teacher's  program  calls  for  at  least  one  con- 
secutive half  day's  work  in  the  training  school.     This  is 
not  optional  but  is  required  of  all  members  of  the  normal 
school  faculty.     The  normal  faculty  members  spend  this 
time  in  regularly  scheduled  visits  to  the  various  grades 
..  of  the  training  school.     Each  training   school   teacher 

knows  at  just  what  time  of  day,  which  day  of  the  week, 
and  for  how  long  a  period  each  normal  school  teacher  is 
to  be  in  her  room.  During  the  time  of  these  visits  the 
training  school  teachers  arrange  their  programs  so1  that 
the  subject  which  the  particular  normal  school  teacher 
teaches  is  on  at  the  time.  The  teaching  of  the  children 
is  done  either  by  a  student  already  practicing  in  the  room 
or  by  the  visiting  normal  school  teacher.  If  the  teaching 
is  done  by  a  student  the  training  school  teacher  assigns 
the  unit  of  work  to  be  taught  and  the  student  plans  the 
teaching  of  this  unit  or  lesson  with  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  the  normal  school  teacher  who  teaches  that  par- 
ticular subject  at  the  normal  school  and  who  is  to  observe 
the  student  during  the  teaching  of  the  lesson.  Regular 
conference  time  for  this  preparation  for  teaching  by  the 
normal  school  teachers  and  students  is  definitely  sched- 
uled on  the  school  weekly  program.  In  the  half  day, 
which  each  normal  school  teacher  uses  in  work  in  the 
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training  school  as  described  above,  she  is  able  to  get  into 
every  room  on  alternate  weeks,  thereby  keeping  her  in- 
formed as  to  how  her  subject  is  going  in  all  grades.  This 
plan  accomplishes  three  results: 

1.  It  gives  the  normal  school  teacher  an  opportunity 
to  see  how  her  theory  is  actually  practiced  by  the  students, 
the  shortages  and  strengths  of  the  students'  teaching,  and 
keeps  her  in  touch  with  children. 

2.  It  gives  the  training  school  teacher  a  chance  to 
observe  the  student  practicing  the  theory  as  taught  by  the 
various  normal  school  teachers  and  to  observe  the  normal 
school  teacher  herself  demonstrating  her  own  theory. 

3.  It  makes  the  students  see  that  what  the  normal 
school  teacher  teaches  in  her  classes  is  practical  and  that 
it  actually  functions  in  the  training  school. 

In  short  this  scheme  makes  it  not  only  possible  but 
essential  that  practice  by  all  be  the  execution  of  the 
preaching  of  all;  and  that  the  preaching  of  all  be  that 
which  actually  is  possible  of  practice  by  all. 

Secondly,  the  courses  in  education  are  carefully  worked 
out  in  sequence  and  nothing  is  taught  in  these  courses 
which  is  not  in  operation  in  the  training  school.  We 
offer  five  educational  courses  at  our  school  in  the  order 
named:  Introduction  to  Education,  Rural  Education, 
Techniques  of  Teaching,  Psychology,  and  School  Man- 
agement. Three  of  these  courses,  Introduction  to  Educa- 
tion, Techniques  of  Teaching,  and  School  Management, 
are  taught  in  the  normal  school  by  the  Principal 
of  the  Training  School.  Actual  observation,  participa- 
tion, and  practice  in  the  training  school  parallels  each 
one  of  these  courses.  They  are  in  no  sense  theory  courses 
alone.  The  principles  and  techniques  taught  in  these 
courses  are  practiced  by  every  teacher  in  the  training 
school.  A  very  definite  attempt  is  made  to  keep  not  only 
the  training  school  teachers  aware  of  what  is  taught  in 
these  educational  courses  but  the  courses  are  so  executed 
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that  the  training  teacher  must  in  her  own  teaching  prac- 
tice these  principles.  This  same  attempt  is  also  true  in 
respect  to  the  normal  school  teachers.  By  making  the 
Principal  of  the  Training  School  responsible  for  the 
teaching  of  three  of  the  five  educational  courses  offered 
in  our  school,  we  are  assured  that  what  he  teaches  thereby 
will  be  in  absolute  operation  in  the  training  school  and 
to  a  very  large  degree  in  the  normal  school  classes,  because 
his  peculiar  relationship  to  both  departments  makes  this 
his  particular  responsibility. 

In  the  third  place,  the  possible  gap  between  what  might 
be  preached  and  what  might  be  practiced  is  bridged  by 
several  specific  types  of  work  which  go  on  with  us  from 
time  to  time  throughout  the  years.  Specifically  these  are 
first:  weekly  meetings  of  faculties  of  both  schools  held 
at  certain  times  of  the  year  when  occasions  demand.  At 
such  meetings  procedures,  practices,  and  plans,  are  dis- 
cussed and  common  understandings  for  operation  are 
agreed  upon.  Secondly:  on  two  different  recent  occa- 
sions our  combined  entire  faculties  have  united  in  taking 
together  regular  extension  courses  for  credit.  One  of 
these  courses  in  problems  of  normal  and  training  school 
work,  given  by  Dr.  Suhrie  and  Miss  Rochefort,  did  in- 
estimable good  in  uniting  our  combined  efforts  toward 
common  ends.  Another  course  in  foundations  of  method, 
given  by  Dr.  Armentrout,  of  the  Colorado  State  Teachers 
College,  helped  us  tremendously  in  that  field.  Thirdly: 
committees  composed  of  faculty  members  from  both  nor- 
mal and  training  departments,  together  with  students, 
have  made  careful  studies  of  the  curriculum,  social  life 
of  the  students,  and  the  relation  of  the  school  to  its 
graduates  in  the  field.  These  are  by  no  means  all  the 
studies  that  have  been  made  but  are  typical.  Another 
committee  has  made  a  study  of  the  interrelation  of  the 
normal  school  and  training  school.  These  committees 
have  made  reports  to  our  entire  faculty  which  have  been 
accepted  and  amended  or  adopted  to  the  mutual  benefit 
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of  all.    Such  committees  are  continuing  their  studies  year 
by  year. 

Any  possible  gaps  are  overcome  when  people  begin 
working  together.  Our  policy  is  one  of  working  together ; 
normal  school  and  training  school  and  students.  When 
altogether  initiate  and  plan  some  procedure  or  enterprise, 
by  all  together,  this  plan  or  procedure  will  be  executed. 
Year  by  year  this  "  togetherness  "  grows  in  our  school. 

(3)  In  the  New  York  Training  School  foe  Teachers 

joachim  r.  scoppa 

Principal  Model  School  Department 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  conference,  the 
slogan  at  the  New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers  is 
"Coordination."  Of  course  coordination  is  possible  only 
where  there  is  a  spirit  of  willing  cooperation  among  the 
members  of  a  faculty.  We  believe  we  have  that  spirit 
at  our  school.  While  the  members  of  the  Theory  School 
faculty  and  those  of  the  faculty  of  the  Practice  School 
are  employed  under  different  licenses  they  regard  them- 
selves as  members  of  one  institution.  With  such  a  spirit 
cooperation  is  easily  obtained  and  therefore  the  Practice 
School  really  and  truly  functions  as  a  laboratory  where 
theory  is  put  into  practice. 

Our  students  come  to  us  for  a  course  of  instruction 
covering  three  years.  During  that  time  there  is  no  term 
when  the  Practice  School  does  not  function  in  their  train- 
ing. The  first  semester  of  the  Freshman  year  includes 
a  course  in  Observation  of  Teaching.  This  is  a  two-hour 
course  and  is  given  entirely  in  the  Practice  School.  The 
first  hour  is  given  over  to  observation  of  a  special  demon- 
stration by  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  Practice  School 
while  the  second  hour,  following  immediately  after  the 
first,  is  given  over  to  a  discussion  of  what  has  just  been 
observed.  The  demonstrating  teacher  is  in  charge  of  the 
second  period  so  that  she  may  be  available  to  answer 
questions  and  to  clear  up  any  points  that  may  arise.    The 
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Practice  Teacher  thus  assigned  has  been  told  in  advance 
that  the  lesson  will  be  discussed  from  a  certain  point  of 
view.  This  is  usually  the  topic  that  the  students  have 
been  studying  during  the  week  in  their  classes  in  psy- 
chology. The  Practice  Teacher  keeps  herself  posted  on 
the  theory  as  expounded  in  the  Theory  School  and  devises 
the  most  practical  means  of  carrying  it  out. 

During  the  second  semester  a  similar  course  is  given 
with  one  slight  modification.  The  emphasis  is  now  placed 
on  special  rather  than  on  general  method. 

The  first  semester  of  the  second  year  does  not  provide 
for  a  regular  course  in  observation.  However  the  Heads 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  Theory  School  may 
make  special  requests  for  permission  to  observe  the  chil- 
dren at  work  in  the  regular  classroom  exercises.  These 
observations  are  followed  by  discussions  in  the  theory 


The  second  semester  of  the  second  year  is  given  over 
entirely  to  practice  teaching.  Each  student  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  spend  about  one-third  of  the  term  in  the 
Practice  School.  Here  the  student  is  assigned  to  a  teacher 
who  acts  as  her  mentor,  guide  and  critic.  Thus  the  Prac- 
tice School  is  utilized  as  a  laboratory  where  our  students 
may  receive  training  in  actual  teaching  situations. 

During  the  third  year  our  students  may  specialize  in 
the  various  fields  of  education.  They  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  try  out  their  special  aptitudes  in  the  Practice 
School.  For  instance  a  group'  specializing  in  children's 
literature  will  be  permitted  to  take  over  the  story-telling 
period  of  a  class  of  children  while  the  group  specializing 
in  experimental  education  will  be  utilized  in  the  annual 
survey  of  the  mental  attainments  of  the  children  of  the 
Practice  School. 

So  much  from  the  standpoint  of  the  students.  Now, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher.  How  does  she  attempt 
to  reconcile  practice  and  theory?  When  a  teacher  re- 
ceives an  assignment  for  a  demonstration  lesson  from 
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me  she  is  called  upon  to  file  with  me  at  least  one  week 
before  the  scheduled  exercise  the  plan  of  her  proposed 
lesson.  I  examine  the  plan  and  then  send  it  to  the  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Education  for  his  approval.  When 
it  is  returned  to  me  with  his  approval  or  criticism  it  id 
then  sent  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  whose  field 
the  subject-matter  of  the  lesson  lies.  When  it  is  returned 
once  more  to  the  Head  of  the  Practice  School  the  changes, 
if  any,  that  are  suggested  are  made  and  the  lesson  is  given. 
So  that  no  demonstration  lesson  is  observed  by  our  stu- 
dents unless  the  exercise  is  approved  by  the  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Education  and  the  head  of  the  department 
interested  in  the  content.  This  is  bound  to  make  for 
coordination. 

Now  from  the  angle  of  administration.  We  have  a 
standing  committee  known  as  The  Committee  on  Co- 
ordination. Its  membership  consists  of  the  Heads  of  the 
various  Theory  Departments,  the  Administrative  Assist- 
ant to  the  Principal,  some  teachers  of  the  Theory  School 
and  several  Practice  Teachers.  The  Head  of  the  Prac- 
tice Schools  is  the  chairman  of  this  committee.  There 
are  regular  and  frequent  meetings  at  which  problems 
of  theory  and  practice  are  discussed,  decisions  reached, 
difliculties  adjusted  and  both  the  theorists  and  practi- 
tioners are  brought  to  a  common  ground. 

We  feel  at  the  New  York  Training  School  for  Teach- 
ers that  we  are  coordinating  practice  and  theory.  We 
believe  that  there  is  no  overemphasis  on  either  content 
or  method  and  that  the  Practice  School  of  our  institution 
functions  in  the  most  profitable  way.  What  is  true  of 
our  situation  is  substantially  true  of  the  other  city  train- 
ing schools.  I  believe  that  except  for  differences  of  a 
minor  character  due  to  local  conditions  what  I  have  said 
about  our  school  is  descriptive  of  the  others. 
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h.  On  the  In-service  Levee  of  Training 
(1)  In  the  Logan  Demonstration  School,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 

miss  florence  a.  doyle 

Principal 

The  Logan  Demonstration  School  of  Philadelphia  is 
maintained  for  the  improvement  of  in-service  teachers. 
Each  teacher  of  Kindergarten,  Grades  one  to  six,  Restora- 
tion and  Backward  classes  may  visit  the  school  for  one 
full  day  each  semester.  The  fact  that  we  had  more  than 
five  thousand  such  visits  last  school  year  shows  that  a 
large  percentage  of  our  teachers  take  advantage  of  this 
privilege. 

The  teacher  makes  application  to  observe  in  the  grade 
in  which  she  is  teaching.  This  application  may  contain 
a  notation  of  particular  subjects  or  problems  in  which 
the  applicant  desires  help,  or  she  may  ask  for  a  normal 
day's  work.  The  observing  teacher  spends  the  entire  day 
with  one  demonstration  teacher.  We  try  to  limit  the 
number  of  observers  assigned  to  any  one  room  to  five. 
The  visiting  teachers  know  that  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
the  demonstrating  teacher  will  conduct  a  conference  with 
them,  when  she  will  encourage  free  discussion  and  frank 
questions.  The  after-school  conference  is  often  one  of 
the  most  profitable  periods  of  the  day,  both  for  observers 
and  demonstrator.  There  is  a  general  give  and  take, 
often  with  splendid  contributions  from  the  observers. 

The  teachers  in  the  Demonstration  School  have  been 
kept  in  close  touch  with  the  development  of  the  new 
courses  of  study  in  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School.  The 
principles  taught  in  the  Normal  School  are  applied  in 
the  Demonstration  School,  so  that  there  is  the  closest 
possible  tie-up  between  the  pre-service  training  and  the 
in-service  training. 

It  is  not  our  ambition  to  mechanize  the  teaching  in 
Philadelphia.     We  desire  in  every  way  to  preserve  the 
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spirit  of  the  individual.  We  do  not  ask  for  the  blind 
acceptance  of  our  techniques  and  procedures.  We  rather 
invite  an  intensive  analysis  of  our  teaching.  This  leads 
to  the  discovery  of  certain  principles,  the  application  of 
which  has  led  to  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  aims 
we  have  set  up.  This  demonstration,  analysis,  discussion 
in  the  Demonstration  School  is  doing  much  toward  break- 
ing up  the  dualism  between  the  "  theoretical  "  and  the 
"  practical,"  which  in  our  school  has  been  reduced  to 
principles  and  their  application.  It  is  leading  undoubt- 
edly to  self-analysis  on  the  part  of  the  in-service  teachers. 
Those  engaged  in  the  rapidly  developing  field  of  super- 
vision are  agreed  that  the  improvement  of  teaching  i* 
directly  correlated  with  the  analysis  of  teaching  tech- 
niques. The  observing  teacher  returns  to  her  class  eaget 
to  analyze  her  own  work,  to  make  an  effort  to  apply  in 
her  own  teaching  the  principles  she  discovered  by  an 
analysis  of  the  demonstration  teaching. 

It  is  this  work  in  analysis  that  we  particularly  desire 
to  stimulate.  We  felt  the  need  of  definitely  directing  the 
observation  toward  analysis.  With  this  end  in  view  we 
prepared  several  papers  dealing  with  specific  groups  of 
principles.  Early  in  the  day  the  demonstrating  teacher 
finds  an  opportunity  to  have  just  a  few  minutes  with  the 
observing  teachers.  She  places  in  their  hands  one  of  the 
mimeographed  sheets  and  asks  that  the  visitors  keep  these 
points  in  mind  as  they  analyze  the  work  of  the  day. 

The  thoughts  of  all  educators  are  centered  on  the  child, 
so  in  directing  observation  we  try  to  focus  the  attention 
of  the  observers  upon  the  children  rather  than  upon  the 
teacher.  The  demonstrator  may  give  her  observers  an 
analysis  of  the  characteristic  traits  of  children  of  the  age 
of  the  pupils  composing  the  class.  She  may  ask  them  to 
observe  these  children,  to  recall  the  children  in  their 
own  classes,  and  to  check  the  traits  that  are  most  evident 
during  the  day. 
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The  demonstrator  may  give  the  teachers  a  brief  outline 
of  McMurry's  Standards  for  Judging  Instruction.  She 
may  definitely  direct  attention  to  only  one  of  these  stand- 
ards, for  instance, — "Consideration  of  values  by  the 
pupils,"  looking  toward  the  selection  of  essential  knowl- 
edge to  be  mastered ;  or  she  may  select  "  Initiative  by 
the  pupils  "  and  ask  the  observers  to  note  particularly  the 
amount,  the  kinds  and  the  proofs  of  pupil  activity. 

She  may  distribute  a  simple  outline  of  the  Laws  of 
Learning  and  ask  the  visitors  to  look  for  the  conscious 
application  of  these  laws  on  the  part  of  the  demonstrator. 
We  are  calling  particular  attention  to  the  Law  of  Effect 
and  to  the  definite  provision  which  we  make  for  the  ex- 
periencing of  satisfaction  on  ever  higher  levels,  beginning 
with  teacher  approval,  going  on  to  class  approval  and 
reaching  the  stage  of  satisfaction  in  success  through  the 
overcoming  of  difficulties,  the  thrill  of  satisfaction  which 
diffuses  the  individual  when  he  puts  forth  effort.  This 
leads  into  the  field  of  individual  differences  and  the  pro- 
vision made  by  the  teacher  for  the  experiencing  of  satis- 
faction by  the  slowest  pupil  who  stands  in  greatest  need  of 
the  stimulation  which  comes  from  success. 

The  demonstration  teacher  may  use  a  sheet  containing 
the  various  types  of  lessons  and  ask  the  visitors  to  check 
the  work  of  the  day  with  these  types.  Along  with  this 
may  well  go  a  careful  study  of  aims.  It  is  our  ambition 
not  only  to  have  our  pupils  conscious  of  the  aim,  but  to 
have  them  able  to  state  it  clearly.  The  lesson,  take 
geography  for  instance,  is  frequently  a  part  of  a  large 
unit  of  work,  hence  the  next  question  to  be  answered, 
the  next  problem  to  be  solved,  the  next  step  to  be  taken, 
is  frequently  stated  at  the  close  of  the  geography  period. 
When  this  has  been  done,  it  is  always  recalled  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  geography  period  as  the  aim  ,  of 
the  new  lesson.  At  other  times  nothing  is  said  about  the 
aim  until  the  conclusion  of  the  lesson.  Then  the  teacher 
asks,   "  Just  what  has   been  our   aim  in   this  lesson  ? " 
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Almost  invariably  several  children  are  ready  to  state  it. 
This  is  stimulating  the  visiting  teachers  to  analyze  more 
specifically  their  own  aims  and  objectives,  and  to  check 
the  work  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  to  see  that  the  aim  has 
been  satisfied.  Out  of  the  discussion  of  aims  may  well 
grow  a  classification  of  gains  made  by  the  children  in 
information,  skills,  attitudes,  habit  formation.  These 
gains  may  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  major  objectives 
of  education.  Toward  what  was  it  headed?  Did  it  help 
toward  health?  Did  it  help  toward  command  of  the 
fundamental  processes  ?  Did  it  contribute  toward  worthy 
home  membership  ?  Did  it  help  toward  vocation,  toward 
citizenship,  toward  well-spent  leisure  or  toward  ethical 
character  ? 

The  discussion  of  aims  often  leads  to  the  focusing  of 
the  attention  upon  the  points  of  technique  which  helped 
to  achieve  the  aim  of  the  lesson. 

We  like  to  direct  the  observation  toward  the  specific 
situations  in  the  day  which  the  alert  teacher  utilized  for 
the  building  of  good  character.  The  assignment  also 
opens  up  a  wide  field  for  discussion.  Vocabulary  build- 
ing goes  on  throughout  the  day.  The  method  by  which 
this  is  done  definitely  rather  than  incidentally  leads  to 
profitable  observation  and  discussion. 

Our  school  has  a  good  neighborhood  population.  Teach- 
ers visiting  the  school  often  raise  the  question  whether 
or  not  our  demonstrating  teachers  would  have  the  same 
success  with  children  in.  the  foreign  quarter  of  our  city. 
My  long  experience  with  children  of  foreign  born  par- 
ents leads  me  to  believe  that  the  same  principles  should 
be  applied  in  the  teaching  of  all  types  of  children.  There 
will  undoubtedly  be  differences  due  to  vocabulary  diffi. 
culties,  differences  due  to  a  lack  of  experiences,  differ- 
ences in  the  number  of  repetitions  necessary  and  the 
amount  accomplished,  but  the  basic  principles  remain 
unchanged. 
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Modern  educational  psychology  is  built  so  definitely 
around  the  study  of  the  behavior  of  the  child,  the  raw 
material  with  which  the  teacher  is  working,  that  it  is 
easy  to  recommend  to  our  visiting  teachers,  professional 
books  which  will  help  them  in  the  solution  of  their  class- 
room problems.  Probably  the  most  satisfying  group  of 
books  is  that  dealing  with  the  Psychology  of  the  Elemen- 
tary School  Subjects,  Through  these  books  we  have  the 
golden  opportunity  of  giving  to  our  teachers  a  statement 
of  psychological  principles  with  their  application  to  school 
subjects.  Then,  too,  the  books  published  each  year  on 
method  are  becoming  increasingly  helpful  and  we  delight 
in  recommending  them. 

This,  then,  is  the  contribution  which  the  Logan  Demon- 
stration School  of  Philadelphia  is  attempting  to  make 
toward  breaking  down  the  dualism  between  the  "  theo- 
retical "  and  the  "  practical "  and  toward  replacing  it 
with  the  notion  that  we  have  rather  a  worthwhile  body 
of  principles  which  we  apply  in  our  teaching.  This  close 
union  of  principles  and  their  application  is  leading,  we 
hope,  ever  on  to  bigger  and  better  changes,  which  is  our 
modern  conception  of  education, 

(2)   In  the  Cleveland  School  of  Education 
anne  kochefqrt 
Assistant  Professor  of  Normal-School  and  Teachers-Col- 
lege Education,  New  York  University 
The  City  of  Cleveland  maintains  as  one  part  of  its 
system  of  education,  a  school  of  about  five  hundred  chil- 
dren,   called   the   School   of   Observation.      This   school, 
situated  on  the  campus  of  the  School  of  Education,  is  a 
typical  public  elementary  school  such  as:  would  be  main- 
tained in  this  section  regardless  of  the  existence  of  the 
School  of  Education.     Each  classroom  accommodates  the 
usual  number  of  children.     Each  class  is  directed  by  a 
teacher  selected  not  only  for  her  skill  in  teaching  chil- 
dren, but  also  for  skill  in  demonstration. 
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One  unique  feature  of  the  administraton  is  the  school 
week.  This  begins  on  Tuesday  morning  and  ends  on 
Saturday  at  noon.  The  reason  for  this  is  apparent  when 
one  realizes  that  demonstration  is  planned  not  only  for 
students  on  the  pre-service  level  of  training,  but  also  for 
the  benefit  of  teachers  in  service.  The  Saturday  session 
gives  opportunity  for  the  study  of  education  directly 
from  child  activities — to  practically  every  teacher  in  the 
city  who  cares  to  make  use  of  it. 

There  are  three  periods  of  work  on  Saturday,  each  au 
hour  in  length  corresponding  to  the  hours  for  the  college 
classes  which  are  meeting  at  the  same  time  in  the  School 
of  Education.  Thus  a  teacher  may  take  a  course  at  9 :00, 
see  a  demonstration  at  10 :00,  etc.  Children  work  at 
regular  activities  for  about  forty  minutes,  then  they  are 
dismissed  for  a  recess  period  when  they  are  guided  in 
play  and  games  by  students  of  physical  training;  then 
for  ten  minutes  a  discussion  is  held  in  the  classroom 
based  upon  the  things  the  children  have  done.  Questions 
are  answered,  the  bearing  of  this  particular  phase  of  work 
on  what  has  preceded  and  what  is  to  follow  is  made  clear, 
various  points  of  view  are  compared.  The  leader  may 
be  the  classroom  teacher ;  it  may  be  a  college  instructor ; 
it  may  be  an  interested  city  school  official;  it  may  be 
one  of  the  observing  group. 

The  Saturday  program  is  made  out  week  by  week  by 
the  principal  of  the  school  in  consultation  with  members 
of  the  staff,  sometimes  in  response  to  requests  from  teach- 
ers in  the  field,  sometimes  at  the  request  of  a  college  in- 
structor, sometimes  in  line  with  interests  expressed  in  pre- 
vious conferences,  sometimes  to  show  new  developments  as 
worked  out  by  various  teachers  who  want  a  comeback 
from  a  large  group.  The  Saturday  program  is  sent  to  fhe 
superintendent's  office  where  it  is  mimeographed  and  sent 
to  each  building  in  the  city.  Teachers  are  free  to  visit 
at  any  hour.  One  requirement,  however,  is  necessary. 
Visitors  must  be  in  the  classroom  when  the  children  stare 
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their  work  and  remain  until  the  end  of  the  conference. 

Now  for  some  ways  in  which  these  demonstrations  are 
used.  A  college  class  meeting  on  Saturday  in  the  School 
of  Education  may  hold  its  session  in  the  demonstration 
school  studying  child  reactions  under  the  guidance  of  the 
classroom  teacher  or  of  the  college  instructor;  an  exten- 
sion class  meeting  during  the  week  in  some  part  of  the 
city  may  go  on  Saturday  to  see  in  action  the  things  pre- 
viously or  about  to  he  discussed;  a  supervisor  suggesting 
a  new  phase  of  instruction  may  effectively  illustrate  what 
has  been  discussed  in  teachers'  meeting;  groups  of  teach- 
ers in  a  city  building  making  an  intensive  study  of  a 
certain  style  of  teaching  or  particular  subject  in  the 
curriculum  may  see  that  specific  thing  made  the  subject 
of  an  entire  forenoon's  work ;  a  teacher  taking  no  courses 
at  all  may  visit  in  order  to  have  a  chance  to  sit  on  the 
side  lines  and  study  a  specific  thing  as  one  cannot  easily 
do  in  the  complex  situation  of  her  own  classroom.  An- 
other unique  feature  is  a  conference  course.  This  is  a 
course  carrying  credit,  meeting  at  eleven  o'clock  under 
direction  of  several  instructors,  one  of  whom  is  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  demonstration  school.  Students  in  this  course 
see  demonstrations  in  the  early  hours,  then  come  together 
for  a  long  discussion  of  it  all.  Sometimes  this  confer- 
ence is  led  by  a  subject  specialist,  sometimes  by  a  super- 
visor, sometimes  by  a  representative  from  another  of  the 
educational  agencies,  such  as  the  museums — but  always 
the  discussion  is  based  upon  work  actually  seen  in  the 
classroom.  These  regular  meetings  based  upon  concrete 
situations  give  splendid  opportunity  for  teachers  to  study 
theory  underlying  practice ;  they  also  give  the  instructors 
and  the  supervisory  staff  an  excellent  chance  to  know  the 
problems  and  points  of  view  of  the  field. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  show  some  pictures  of  happenings 
of  a  typical  day.  I  will  cite  just  a  few.  A  class  is  study- 
ing from  a  motion  picture  such  as  may  be  furnished  to 
any  school  in  the  city;  observers  may  become  more  eager 
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to  use  the  educational  museum.  A  fifth  grade  working 
on  a  play  to  be  given,  needs  to  study  styles  of  armor; 
they  go  to  the  Art  Museum  for  a  talk  by  a  museum  in- 
structor with  models;  observers  accompany  the  class,  and 
see  how  to  enrich  child  interests  by  the  use  of  an  agency 
frequently  at  hand  but  too  infrequently  used.  A  class 
of  children  are  having  a  meeting  of  their  organization; 
observers  may  get  valuable  help  for  character  education. 
This  demonstration  school  is  one  of  the  means  by 
which  one  city  strives  to  prevent  the  waste  which  comes 
if  a  young  person  in  pre-service  gets  a  certain  modern 
point  of  view  and  way  of  work,  then  in  the  field  gives 
it  up  as  not  "  practical ;"  it  seeks  to  encourage  that  zest 
for  study  and  investigation  which  our  pre-service  training 
often  starts  but  which  is  sometimes  lost  under  pressure 
of  daily  duties.  It  seeks  to  carry  to  the  field  the  service 
of  specialists,  and  at  the  same  time  to  compel  recognition 
of  actual,  vital  problems  on  the  part  of  those  specialists. 
It  encourages  that  give  and  take  between  college  and 
field  without  which  either  one  may  become  academic 
rather  than  professional.  And  these  things  are  to  be 
sought  in  order  that  the  children  of  the  city  shall  have 
the  best  possible  return  for  all  the  money  and  thought 
expended. 

The  Chairman:  We  have  a  little  matter  of  business 
which  ought  to  be  disposed  of  before  we  enter  upon  our 
brief  period  of  relaxation  and  I  think  I  ought  to  recog- 
nize Mr.  Roantree  of  the  Jamaica  Training  School  for 
Teachers  who  wishes  to  oifer  a  resolution. 

Mr.  Roantree:  This  series  of  conferences  has  been 
running  for  three  years  and  has  been  running  business 
on  a  shoe  string.  It  keeps  our  Executive  Committee  and 
particularly  our  Chairman  on  the  anxious  seat  for  part 
of  the  time  if  not  all  of  the  time.  Here  we  are  a  great 
body  of  professional  men  and  women  and  yet  our  organ- 
ization is  financed  by  putting  a  little  urn  at  the  door 
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in  the  hope  that  every  once  in  a  while  a  little  cold  cash 
may  be  dropped  in.  This  morning  $164.00  was  collected 
leaving  us  still  in  the  hole  for  $50.00  or  more.  It  seems 
to  me  that  that  is  not  good  business  for  this  conference. 
The  point  is,  we  are  not  on  any  permanent  footing.  Our 
Chairman  has  built  excellent  programs  for  three  suc- 
cessive years. 

I  move  that  this  body  authorize  and  request  the  Chair- 
man and  the  Executive  Committee  to  draft  a  permanent 
plan  of  organization  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  work 
of  this  conference  on  a  sound  and  permanent  basis  and 
of  giving  it  financial  security. 

The  Chairman:  I  will  recognize  Dr.  Van  Aken,  of  the 
Maxwell  Training  School  for  Teachers. 

Dr.  Van  Aken:  I  second  the  motion  presented  by  Mr. 
Roantree. 

The  Chairman:  You  have  heard  the  motion  made  by 
Mr.  Roantree  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Van  Aken.  Is  there 
any  discussion  ?  Then,  all  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  say 
"Aye."  And  will  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  motion 
so  indicate  by  the  same  method.  The  Chairman  declares 
the  motion  unanimously  carried,  and  is  ready  to  promise 
the  Conference  that  the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
Chairman  will  cooperate  in  working  out  the  details  of  a 
plan  which  we  hope  will  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

(At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Roantree  a  further  collec- 
tion was  taken  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  expenses  incurred 
in  giving  publicity  to  the  program,   et  cetera.) 

The  Chairman:  The  Chairman  will  appoint  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  to  count  the  moneys  received  by  the  Treas- 
urer and  to  audit  the  accounts  in  due  time:  Dr.  Van 
Aken,  Maxwell  Training  School  for  Teachers.  Dr.  Rut- 
ledge,  Jamaica  Training  School  and  Dr.  Patteson,  New 
York  Training  School. 

The  conference  will  now  take  a  recess  of  fifteen  minutes. 
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The  Chairman:  When  Dean  Withers  accepted  the  in- 
vitation to  be  here  at  this  conference  he  did  not  realize 
that  it  would  he  impossible  for  him  to  return  in  time 
from  an  engagement  previously  made  for  an  address 
before  the  National  Music  Teachers  Association  in  Chi- 
cago. His  paper  has  been  carefully  prepared  and  I  shall 
ask  Dean  Lester  K.  Ade  of  the  West  Chester  State  Teach- 
ers College  to  read  it.  Mimeographed  copies  will  be 
available  at  the  door  when  you  leave  the  hall. 

25.  IN  A  SATISFACTORY  PROGRAM  OF  TEACH 
ER-TRAINING  IN  A  STATE  OR  CITY 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM  WHAT  WOULD  BE  THE 
RELATIVE  EMPHASIS  ON  PRE-SERVICE 
AND  ON  IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  AND 
WHAT  ARE  THE  DISTINCTIVE  AIMS  OF 
EACH? 

a.  Statement  and  Brief  Development  of  Theses 
JOHN  w.   withers1 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  New  York  University, 
New  York  City 

It  is  my  function,  as  I  understand  it,  merely  to  intro- 
duce the  discussion  of  this  subject.  I  shall  do  this  as 
briefly  as  possible  by  laying  down  certain  theses  which 
I  shall  ask  you  to  criticize  or  to  defend  and  elaborate. 

1.  The  fundamental  objective  of  the  professional  edu- 
cation of  teachers  is  to  provide  for  the  time  and  money 
expended,  a  maximum  of  efficient  and  satisfactory  teach- 
ing service  to  the  children  in  the  schools. 

2.  A  suitable  program  for  the  professional  education 
of  teachers  for  any  community,  state  or  city  will  be  a 
function  of  a  number  of  variable  factors  whose  relative 
influence  is  not  likely  to  be  wholly  the  same  for  any  two 

Represented  by  Lester  K.  Ade,  Dean  of  Instruction,  State  Teach- 
ers College,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 
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communities.  This  may  be  stated  mathematically  as 
follows : 

/  (x)  =  u  plus  v  plus  w  plus  y  plus  z  plus  etc.; 
in  which.  /  (x)  represents  the  teacher  training  pro- 
gram and  the  algebraic  terms  to  the  right  of  the  equality 
sign  represent  the  variable  conditions  which  should  be 
evaluated  and  their  combined  effect  considered  in  setting 
up  a  teacher-training  program  for  any  given  community. 

3.  Among  these  variable  conditions  the  following  will 
prove  to  be  fundamental  in  every  community: 

(a)  Prospective  length  of  teaching  of  those  who  are  to 
be  trained  for  service,  their  native  capacity,  personal 
adaptability  and  general  fitness  for  the  profession  of 
teaching ; 

(b)  The  extent  and  quality  of  their  antecedent  educa- 
tion ; 

(c)  The  amount  of  funds  available  for  the  professional 
education  of  teachers; 

(d)  The  length  of  time  allotted  to  pre-service  training; 

(e)  The  nature  and  relative  complexity  and  difficulty 
of  the  occupations  within  the  profession  of  teaching  for 
which  the  student  is  being  trained; 

(f )  The  economic  conditions  and  the  social  attitude  of 
the  community  toward  education  and  the  profession  of 
teaching ; 

(g)  The  quality  of  the  faculty  and  the  material  equip- 
ment of  the  teachers  college  or  other  agencies  devoted  to 
pre-service  training ; 

(h)  The  initial  salary  and  the  security  of  tenure  avail- 
able to  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach; 

(i)  The  relation  of  the  teachers  college  or  normal 
school  to  the  field  forces  of  education  in  the  communi- 
ties which  it  serves; 

(j)  The  extent  and  character  of  the  changes  going  on 
within  the  school  system  and  the  extent  to  which  these 
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call  for  the  re-education  of  teachers  after  they  hare  en- 
tered the  service; 

(k)  The  state  policy  of  education  and  the  legislation 
passed  or  anticipated  affecting  standards  of  teaching  and 
the  types  and  qualities  of  school  work  which  teachers  will 
be  expected  to  do; 

(1)  Higher  educational  opportunities  for  cultural  and 
professional  improvement  available  to  those  who  have 
completed  the  course  of  pre-service  training  and  entered 
upon  the  work  of  teaching,  etc.,  etc. 

4.  A  general  survey  of  the  community,  state  or  city 
to  be  served  should  be  made  to  determine  the  actual  pres- 
ence and  relative  importance  of  these  and  other  conditions 
which  should  affect  the  kinds  and  the  quality  of  pro- 
fessional education  to  be  provided. 

5.  In  view  of  these  and  other  conditions  affecting  the 
education  of  teachers  as  these  conditions  are  found  at 
present  in  American  communities  in  general  the  time 
seems  rather  far  in  the  future  when  the  average  com- 
munity will  put  into  actual  practice  the  four  year  program 
of  post  high  school  pre-service  education  for  elementary 
teachers. 

6.  On  account  of  the  changing  demands  that  are  being 
made  upon  the  schools  and  the  rapidly  accumulating  stock 
of  tested  knowledge  in  education,  it  is  not  only  desirable 
but  necessary  to  regard  the  professional  education  of 
teachers  as  a  continuous  process  so  long  as  they  are 
engaged  in  the  service.  It  is  no  less  true  in  education 
than  in  any  other  fields  of  scientific  study  that  re-edn  ca- 
tion is  constantly  demanded. 

7.  Assuming  that  a  four  year  standard  of  professional 
education  should  be  adopted  for  the  elementary  teachers 
in  any  given  community  it  would  be  better,  in  case  we 
were  to  limit  ourselves  to  this  standard  to  provide  that 
one  or  even  two  of  these  years  should  be  devoted  to  edu- 
cation in  service  for  the  following  reasons  among  others: 
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(a)  The  cost  of  pre-service  education  would  be  less. 

(b)  A  higher  standard  of  admission  to  teachers  colleges 
for  pre-service  training  could  be  maintained. 

(c)  A  more  capable  body  of  students  could  be  secured. 

(d)  The  professional  training  of  teachers  in  service 
could  be  more  varied,  better  adapted  to  the  needs  and 
more  effectively  directed. 

(e)  Teachers  could  be  more  successfully  guided  in 
finding  the  fields  of  service  in  which  they  would  be  hap- 
piest and  most  effective. 

(f)  Better  cooperation  between  the  teachers  college 
faculty  and  the  field  force  of  supervisors,  principals  and 
superintendents  could  be  secured  to  the  great  advantage 
of  both. 

(g)  More  intimate  and  mutually  satisfactory  relations 
between  the  teachers  college  and  the  high  schools  from 
which  its  students  are  chiefly  obtained  could  be  estab- 
lished. 

(h)  More  extensive  use  of  accessible  colleges  and  uni- 
versities as  auxiliary  agencies  of  training  could  be  made 
with  great  advantage  to  the  service  and  with  less  expense 
to  the  people. 

(i)  The  teachers'  vital  interest  in  elementary  education 
could  be  deepened  and  intensified  since  their  professional 
education  while  in  service  could  be  carried  on  in  such 
intimate  touch  with  the  actual  problems  of  teaching  and 
with  the  meaning  of  elementary  education  in  American 
life  that  a  stimulating  scientific  attitude  toward  the  pro- 
fession could  be  developed. 

8.  Among  the  distinctive  aims  to  be  realized  in  the 
optimum  relation  between  pre-service  and  in-service  edu- 
cation of  teachers  are  the  following: 

(a)  To  secure  the  relationship  between  the  formal  and 
participatory  factors  in  teacher-training  that  will  be  most 
encouraging  to  continuous  growth  of   (1)   the  teachers, 
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(2)  the  faculty  of  the  teachers  college,  and  (3)  the  field 
force  of  principals,  supervisors  and  superintendents 

(b)  To  keep  the  faculty  of  the  teachers  college  in  touch 
with  the  vital  problems  to  be  faced  by  their  graduates 
while  teaching. 

(c)  To  keep  school  superintendents,  supervisors  and 
principals  acquainted  with  the  spirit  and  aims  of  the 
teachers  college  which  serves  their  needs. 

(d)  To  eliminate. unnecessary,  confusing  and  wasteful 
effort  in  teacher-training  by  promoting  satisfactory  team- 
work between  the  forces  responsible  for  the  pre-service 
and  the  in-service  phases  of  such  training,  and  the  sense 
that  the  total  task  must  be  a  shared  responsibility  of  both 
faculty  and  field  force. 

(e)  To  deal  more  effectively  with  the  problems  of  time 
allotment  and  relative  emphasis  in  curriculum  material 
in  pre-service  training. 

(f)  To  influence  the  guidance  of  teachers  in  their  de- 
velopment in  service  and  to  assist  them  in  determining 
the  types  of  work  involved  and  the  cultural  and  pro- 
fessional qualities  required  for  each  type. 

(g)  To  anticipate  impending  changes  in  the  school 
systems  involved  and  to  provide  for  these  changes  in  ad- 
vance so  that  desirable  changes  in  policy  and  administra- 
tion become  immediately  effective. 

The  Chairman:  Before  announcing  the  next  speaker  I 
want  to  read  to  you  a  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  of  New  York  State,  not  alone  because  it  is  the 
writer's  expression  of  interest  and  of  good  wishes  for  the 
success  of  this  Conference,  but  because  it  so  well  typifies 
the  attitude  of  cooperation  and  helpfulness  which  has 
characterized  the  official  ■communications  which  have  come 
to  the  Chairman  from  almost  all  of  the  State  School  Com- 
missioners of  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States. 
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The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

The  State  Department  of  Education 

Office  of  the  President  of  the  University  and 

Commissioner  of  Education 

Albany,  March  13,  1928 

To  Dr.  Ambrose  L.  Suhrie, 
School  of  Education, 
New  York  University, 
Washington  Square,  East, 
New  York  City. 

My  dear  Dr.  Suhrie: 

Recently  Doctor  Dearborn  has  advised  me  concerning 
the  program  you  are  preparing  for  the  Spring  Confer- 
ence of  Normal  School  workers  to  be  held  in  New  York 
City,  April  19-21. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  both  upon  the  excellent 
program  that  has  been  prepared  and  the  special  impetus 
you  are  giving  to  teacher  training  in  this  section  of  the 
country. 

If  I  can  possibly  arrange  to  do  so  I  shall  plan  to 
attend  your  conference,  and  am  passing  the  word  along 
to  Doctor  Wiley  and  Doctor  Morrison.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  latter  is  planning  to  attend  with  Doctor  Dearborn. 

With  best  personal  regards  and  all  good  wishes  for 
the  increasing  success  of  your  venture,  I  am 

Cordially  yours, 

Frank  Pierrepont  Graves 

The  Chairman:  Dr.  Ned  H.  Dearborn,  Director  of 
Teacher-Training  in  New  York  State,  has  been  most  help- 
ful as  have  the  State  Directors  of  Teacher-Training  in  all 
these  States  and  the  City  Directors  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Bridgeport  and  Jersey  City.  Yesterday  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  Director  of  Teacher  Training 
in  New  York  State.  Now  we  shall  hear  Commissioner 
Graves'  deputy,  Dr.  J".  Cayce  Morrison. 
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b.  Further  Discussion  of  these  Theses 

(1)    J.  CAYCE  MORRISON 

Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education,  State  of  New  York 

L  I  have  always  entertained  a  profound  respect  for 
those  individuals  who  could  reduce  their  thinking  to  a 
mathematical  basis  but  I  must  confess  that  I  am  a  bit 
skeptical  of  a  formula  which  has  two  unknown  quantities 
on  one  side  of  the  equality  sign  and  on  the  other  an 
indefinite  number  of  terms,  many  of  which  are  in  large 
part  unmeasurable.  To  say  the  least,  solving  for  (x) 
in  such  a  formula  is  something  of  a  problem. 

2.  Before  attempting  to  discuss  the  theses  proposed  by 
Dean  Withers  I  would  question  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment printed  as  No.  30  on  the  program.  If  my  mathe- 
matical training  serves  me  correctly  a  part  can  never 
be  coordinate  with  the  whole.  My  entire  training  in  edu- 
cation has  led  me  to  believe  that  education  is  a  State 
function,  and  that  teacher  training  is  one  of  the  most 
important  phases  of  the  function.  More  and  more,  people 
are  coming  to  the  belief  that  the  training  of  teachers  is 
a  function  of  the  State  and  not  a  function  of  the  city 
which,  after  all,  is  but  a  part  of  the  State.  Yet  the  State 
program  should  be  elastic  enough  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  the  local  community  and  to  permit  such  con- 
trolled experimentation  as  the  city  may  wish  to  provide 

3.  On  the  more  important  theses  proposed  by  Dean 
Withers  all  of  us  must  be  in  accord. 

a.  He  suggests  the  value  of  a  survey  as  a  starting  point 
for  the  development  of  a  program.  Last  year,  New  York 
undertook  such  a  statewide  survey.  Since  then,  we  have 
been  swamped ;  and  now  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  by  the  time  our  report  is  ready  for  the  publisher,  con- 
ditions will  have  so  changed  in  certain  respects  that  an- 
other survey  will  be  needed.  If  our  State  Education 
Departments  are  to  direct  teacher  training  programs  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  command  the  respect  of  people  of 
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the  several  states,  it  will  be  necessary  not  only  to  launch 
a  statewide  investigation  of  the  needs  but  to  supplement 
the  information  so  obtained  through  a  carefully  designed 
annual  or  biennial  system  of  reporting  or  through  sup- 
plementary surveys  at  five  or  ten  year  intervals. 

b.  At  three  or  four  different  points  in  his  paper,  Dean 
Withers  calls  attention  to  the  advisability  of  bringing 
teacher  training  faculties  and  field  supervisory  officials 
into  a  closer  working  relationship.  No  greater  gain 
could  be  achieved.  All  of  us  engaged  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession realize  that  teacher  training  faculties  and  super- 
visory officers  function  only  through  the  direct  contact 
of  teacher  and  pupil. 

c.  Dean  Withers  is  entirely  right  in  his  reference  to 
the  fact  that  we  live  in  a  constantly  changing  social  order 
and  that  no  program  of  pre-service  training  can  ever  pos- 
sibly anticipate  all  the  problems  a  teacher  may  have  to 
face  before  she  has  reached  the  age  of  three  score  and  ten. 
All  teachers  who  have  passed  the  forty  year  mark  know 
how  true  this  is.  How  many  things  we  have  had  to  learn 
since  we  graduated  from  normal  school  or  college;  There 
is  so  much  greater  stimulus  to  learn  and  the  act  is  ac- 
complished so  much  more  effectively  when  one  is  directly 
faced  with  the  problem  to  be  solved  than  when  it  is  stated 
in  a  hypothetical  form  to  be  met  sometime  in  the  future. 

d.  In  view  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
last  few  years  we  will  agree  with  Dean  Withers  in  his 
two-fold  theses:  (a)  the  standard  total  preparation  for 
service  in  elementary  schools  should  be  equivalent  to  four 
years;  and  (b)  this  standard  may  well  include  both  the 
pre-service  and  in-service  preparation. 

4.  While  we  agree  with  the  preceding  speaker  on  the 
more  important  theses  presented,  we  would  question  cer- 
tain implications  in  his  analysis  of  the  whole  situation. 

a.  What  does  he  imply  by  his  reference  to  "  extent  and 
quality  of  antecedent  education  ?  "  Can  we  consider  any- 
thing more  or  less  than  graduation  from  an  approved  sec- 
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ondary  school  ?  That  is,  a  school  representing  the  equiva- 
lent of  an  eleven  or  twelve  year  public  school  course.  B  y 
quality,  does  he  imply  dictating  the  choice  of  subjects, 
the  per  cent  of  credit  to  be  obtained  or  the  effectiveness 
of  instruction?  Should  the  teacher  training  institution 
offer  opportunity  for  making  up  deficiencies  in  antecedent 
preparation  ? 

b.  To  what  extent  should  we  accept  a  two-year  period 
of  pre-service  training  as  a  basis  for  preliminary  certifi- 
cation? Last  year,  New  York  State  issued  some  1,200 
teacher  certificates  based  upon  training  class  or  one  yeaT 
professional  preparation,  some  200  hased  upon  two  years' 
preparation,  and  approximately  1,300  on  a  three  year 
pre-service  preparation.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  State  can  establish 
a  two  year  pre-service  training  as  a  minimum  for  pre- 
liminary certification  and  at  the  same  time  encourage 
students  to  secure  a  three  year  pre-service  preparation. 

e.  "The  professional  education  of  teachers  is  a  con- 
tinuous process  so  long  as  they  are  engaged  in  the  service." 
By  this  statement  does  Dean  Withers  imply  that  the  in- 
service  training  period  should  last  as  long  as  teachers  arc 
engaged  in  the  profession?  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the 
principle  he  has  stated.  On  the  other  hand  I  believe  that 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  differentiate  between  an  in-service 
period  required  for  granting  either  a  permanent  or  fairly 
stable  certificate,  and  the  in-service  preparation  that  may 
be  advisable  at  irregular  intervals  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing new  situations. 

d.  How  shall  the  iniservice  training  be  obtained? 
Through  correspondence,  extension  courses,  summer  ses- 
sion, leaves  of  absence  or  a  combination  of  these  ?  In 
our  zeal  to  promote  in-service  preparation  we  ought  not 
to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  average  teacher  does 
not  have  physical  strength  to  carry  the  arduous  duties  of 
the  classroom  year  after  year  and  to  devote  any  con- 
siderable energy  to  extension  courses.     We  shall  be  con- 
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fronted  also  with  setting  up  some  time  limit  upon  the 
in-service  preparation. 

e.  Dean  Withers  refers  to  "  the  nature  and  relative 
difficulty  of  the  occupations  within  the  profession."  Does 
this  imply  opposition  to  the  principle  of  the  single  salary 
schedule?  Are  there  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  in- 
volved in  the  work  of  different  teaching  positions  in  the 
elementary  school  ?  The  accuracy  of  the  position  may  he 
questioned. 

f.  Dean  Withers  implies  that  a  shorter  period  of  pre- 
service  preparation  would  operate  to  raise  the  standard 
for  admission  to  teacher  training  schools  and  to  draw  a 
higher  level  of  native  ability.  The  cumulative  evidence 
points  in  the  opposite  direction. 

5.  The  discussions  this  afternoon  and  in  fact  the  pro- 
gram for  this  entire  conference  suggests  a  veritable  maze 
of  problems  involved  in  teacher  training  concerning  which 
we  have  most  inadequate  information.  In  fact  as  I  havo 
listened  to  the  questions  raised  I  have  felt  that  w©  are 
much  in  the  position  of  the  publishing  house  so  aptly 
described  by  Mark  Twain  as  meaning  to  do  well  but  in. 
reality  doing  business  out  of  the  vast  resources  of  its 
ignorance.  No  one  agency  can  carry  on  the  research  that 
is  needed.  This  conference,  meeting  annually  as  it  does, 
could  pool  the  results  of  research  conducted  by  scores  of 
individuals  representing  many  different  teacher  training 
institutions.  New  York  University  is  rendering  a  great 
service  by  giving  us  this  opportunity  to  pool  our  experi- 
ences and  to  stimulate  one  another's  thinking.  It  couul 
render  a  still  greater  service  by  helping  to  organize,  to 
coordinate  and  to  direct  our  research  in  this  field  and 
thereby  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  this  annual  con- 
ference as  a  clearing  house  for  tested  thinking. 

The  Chairman:  Dr.  Morrison  and  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  this  conference  will  find  in  the  call  that  is  printed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  program  that  was  sent  out  a  clear 
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definition  of  the  purposes  of  these  meetings.  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  development  of  the  service  of  these  annual 
conferences  we  have  stressed  the  matter  of  defining  our 
teacher  training  problems.  The  emphasis  has  had  to  be 
placed  at  this  stage  upon  an  effort  to  get  all  our  workers, 
in  the  field  of  teacher  training,  problem  conscious;  to 
make  them  realize  that  there  are  many  unsolved  problems 
in  teacher  training.  These  problems  have  had  to  be 
analyzed.  Those  are  in  that  stage  of  development  now. 
Next  year  and  in  the  future  we  must  apply  scientific  meth- 
ods and  techniques  to  the  solution  of  these  problems  and 
then  the  annual  conferences  can  be  devoted  primarily  to 
reports  and  discussions  of  results  achieved. 

Dr.  Morrison's  reference  to  the  work  of  New  York 
University  is  much  appreciated,  but  it  may  easily  be  mis- 
understood. This  conference  is  an  inter-institutional 
affair  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  topics  of  the  program  were 
selected  by  the  cooperation  of  representatives  of  many  in- 
dividual institutions.  The  speakers  are  here  from  all 
parts  of  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  states. 
It  so  happens  that  the  initial  steps  in  setting  up  this 
organization  were  taken  by  a  representative  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Normal  School  and  Teachers^College  Education 
of  New  York  University  who  has  found  great  happiness 
in  doing  what  he  could  to  promote  inter-institutional  co- 
operation, good  will  and  professional  fellowship,  but  he 
would  be  the  last  to  claim  any  distinctive  place  of  leader- 
ship for  his  institution  in  this  matter.  The  thought  of 
your  chairman  can  best  be  expressed  by  saying  that  when 
all  of  the  scares  of  teacher  training  institutions,  large  and 
small,  public  and  private,  in  the  northeastern  section  of 
our  country  have  done  their  best  to  help  solve  the  press- 
ing problems  of  teacher  training  that  are  upon  us  we 
shall  still  be  short  of  adequate  solutions  for  some  of  them 
and  that  if  we  will  all  work  together  in  the  spirit  of  pro- 
fessional comradeship  there  will  be  help  for  each  indi- 
vidual worker  and  glory  enough  for  every  institution  par- 
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ticipating  in  the  labors.  Dr.  Gmroe  of  Hunter  College 
who  spoke  so  acceptably  on  this  program  two  years  ago 
will  follow  Dr.  Morrison  as  the  next  speaker  to  discuss 
Dean  Withers'  paper. 

(2)    PHILIP  K.  V.   CUEOE 

Professor  of  Education  in  Hunter  College,  New   York 

City 

Dr.  Withers'  theses  are  difficult  to  refute,  and  by  the 
same  token  difficult  to  discuss.  Refutation  is  the  easiest 
form  of  discussion.  To  discuss  ideas  with  which  one  is 
in  substantial  agreement,  creates  the  troublesome  neeerf 
sity  of  applying  these  ideas  and  of  pointing  them  through 
concrete  illustration.  And  applications  and  concrete  il- 
lustrations are  more  vulnerable  than  general  theses. 

For  example,  he  lists  as  one  variable  to  be  considered 
in  the  setting-up  of  a  iteaoher-iraining  program  this:  the 
extent  and  quality  of  the  candidates'  antecedent  educa- 
tion. Of  course  this  varies  in  different  communities,  and 
of  course  this  difference  must  be  considered.  Discussion 
necessarily  leads  to  some  declaration  of  the  amount  of  this 
antecedent  education  to  be  insisted  upon  in  a  good  state 
or  city  program.  I  shall  assume  in  a  moment  that  a  good 
pre^service  program  must  be  based  on  a  four  year  high 
school  antecedent  education.  Yet  the  most  recent  federal 
bulletin  on  the  subject  shows  only  27  states  with  such  a 
requirement. 

I  find  difficulty  in  reconciling  his  Thesis  No.  6 — that 
the  professional  education  of  teachers  be  regarded  as  a 
continuous  process  coterminous  with  their  teaching 
careers, — with  his  Thesis  No.  7,  viz. :  that  one  or  two 
years  of  a  four-year  program  be  devoted  to  in-service 
education. 

I  accept  Thesis  No.  6,  and  shall  try  to  develop  it  on 
the  basis  of  some  quantitative  assumptions  in  a  moment. 
If  I  understand  Thesis  No.  7,  I  reject  it.  It  seems  to 
answer  our  question  by  saying  that  the  relative  emphasis 
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on  pre-service  and  in-service  training  should  be  the  same, 
— as  2  is  to  2.  This,  I  think,  disparages  the  importance 
of  in-service  training. 

Dr.  Withers  has  laid  fine  emphasis  on  what  he  calls 
"  re-education  "  of  in-service  teachers,  and  I  shall  include 
it  among  the  distinctive  aims  of  the  in-service  program. 

In  connection  with  the  theses  presented  under  the  sec- 
ond question, — the  question  of  aims, — discussion  can  most 
profitably  be  directed  to  analyzing  out  the  aims  of  each 
type  of  training,  which  is  the  question  before  us.  Dr, 
Withers  seems  rather  to  have  formulated  a  statement  of 
aims  common  to  a  state  or  city  program  of  both  pre- 
service  and  in-service  training.  For  example:  he  would 
have  us  aim  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  problems 
of  time  allotment  and  relative  emphasis  in  curriculum 
material  in  pre-service  training.  But  would  he  not  have 
us  do  the  same  thing  in  connection  with  in-service  train- 
ing? Again,  he  would  have  us  aim  to  keep  the  faculty 
of  the  teachers  college  in  touch  with  the  vital  problems 
to  be  faced  by  their  graduates  while  teaching.  But  would 
he  not  have  us  do  this  for  both  effective  pre-service  and 
in-service  training? 

In  short,  I  believe  that  an  answer  to  the  question  before 
us  must  be  along  the  line  of  stating  pre-service  aims 
which  are  distinct  from  in-service  aims.  Dr.  Withers  has 
stated  one  such  distinctive  aim,  viz. :  to  influence  the  guid- 
ance of  teachers  in  their  development  in-service,  and  to 
assist  them  in  determining  the  types  of  work  involved 
and  the  cultural  and  professional  qualities  required  for 
each  type.  I  shall  call  this  training  for  "  step-up " 
positions. 

I  should  like  now,  very  briefly,  to  sketch  what  may 
impress  you  as  very  dogmatic  answers  to  the  two  ques- 
tion* before  us. 

In  this  discussion,  satisfactory  program  will  be  taken 
to  mean  such  a  program  as  will  conform  to  the  con- 
ception of  teaching  as  a  permanent  profession  and  not 
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as  a  stepping-stone  trade.  It  will  be  assumed  to  rest, 
on  a  four-year  general  high,  school  preparation.*  Teacher 
training  will  be  taken  to  mean  not  the  complete  educa- 
tion of  those  of  our  citizens  who  teach,  but  only  that  part 
of  it  which  distinguishes  the  teacher  from  the  doctor,  the 
clerk,  or  the  skilled  mechanic. 

First,  then,  what  would  be  the  relative  emphasis  on 
pre-service  and  on  in-service  training?  Answer:  The 
emphasis  on  pre-service  training  should  be  to  the  emphasis 
on  in-service  training  as  the  period  of  novice  teaching 
is  to  the  period  of  commissioned  teaching.  Assuming  a 
city  or  state  requirement  of  3  years  of  novice  teaching, 
and  an  experience  figure  of  18  years  of  commissioned 
teaching,  the  relative  emphasis  should  be:  pre-service  1, 
iniservice  6. 

The  first  assumption  on  which  this  answer  rests  is  that 
pre-service  training  should  limit  itself  to  the  professional 
equipment  (knowledges,  skills,  attitudes,  ideals)  which 
function  during  the  novice  period.  What  these  are,  fre- 
quency studies  yet  to  he  made  must  reveal.  It  is  wasteful 
to  build  into  a  program  of  pre-service  training,  equipment 
which  must  be  held  in  cold  storage  for  three  years.  The 
New  York  City  situation  will  furnish  an  example:  the 
pre-service  training  for  elementary  school  teachers  should 
not  include  7,  8,  and  9  year  objectives,  because  at  the 
close  of  this  training,  the  novice  teacher  is  not  eligible 
to  perform  7,  8,  and  9  year  jobs.  Another  example  is 
furnished  by  the  attitude  in  some  pre-service  training 
curricula  toward  intelligence  and  achievement  testing. 
Exploiting  personal  hobbies,  some  of  us  have  attempted 
to  graft  highly  technical  computational  knowledges  and 
skills  on  candidates  who  will,  as  novices,  rarely  be  called 
on  to  compute  more  than  the  old-fashioned  average  of  a 
set  of  scores.     It  is  a  safe  prophecy  that  when  the  neces- 

*Bulletin  1927,  No.  19,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  shows  that  only 
four  states  required  such  a  preparation  in  1921,  while  twenty-seven 
required  it  in  1926. 
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sary  job-analyses  are  made,  they  will  not  show  super- 
visors entrusting  this  kind  of  work  to  novice  teachers. 

The  second  assumption  on  which  the  answer  to  the 
first  question  rests  is  that  the  satisfactory  state  or  city 
program  will  create  adequate  motive  for  constant  in- 
service  growth  as  well  as  adequate  facilities.  Two  of 
Dean  Withers'  variables, — security  of  tenure  and  higher 
educational  opportunities, — must  be  large  quantities  in 
the  equation  of  a  satisfactory  in-service  program. 

Second,  what  are  the  distinctive  aims  of  pre-service 
and  of  in-service  training  ?  Answer :  The  general  answer 
to  this  question  follows  from  what  has  just  been  said. 
The  aim  of  pre-service  training  should  be  to  prepare  good 
novice  teachers.  The  aim  of  in-service  training,  should  be 
to  enhance  the  professional  knowledges  and  skills  of  in- 
service  teachers,  and  to  equip  those  properly  qualified 
for  "  step-up  "  positions  which  depend  on  experience  and 
maturity. 

The  detailed  answer  cuts  across  many  unploughed  fields. 
Not  yet  being  able  to  "  reason  up  "  from  extensive  studies 
in  the  classrooms,  we  must  perforce  attempt  to  "  reason 
down  "  from  subjective  presuppositions,  I  believe,  then, 
that  the  following  are  the  distinctive  aims  of  a  satisfac- 
tory pre-service  program :  ( 1 )  to  make  good  any  cultural 
shortages  in  the  candidates,  especially  those  of  a  linguistic 
or  personality  kind;  (2)  to  help  the  candidate  to  discover 
himself  vocationally  (shall  I  teach  ?  if  so,  in  what  field  ? ) ; 
(3)  to  insure  adequate  grounding  in  professionalized  sub- 
ject-matter; (4)  to  immerse  the  candidate  in  teaching 
apprenticeship  under  somewhat  simplified  conditions; 
(5)  to  reveal  to  the  candidate  the  scientific  bases  of  the 
art  of  teaching,  insofar  as  psychology  and  the  "  technique 
of  teaching"  can  do  so;  (6)  to  develop-  a  teaching  ideal, 
in  doing  which  I  believe  the  history  of  education  and 
personal  contact  with  teaching  "  amateurs  "  must  be  our 
main  reliance.  If  we  who  work  in  teacher-training 
institutions     teach     psychology     unpsychologically,     and 
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methods  unmethodically,  .and  if  we  are  loathe  to  invite 
criticism  of  our  own  teaching  technique,  we  are  working 
at  cross-purposes  with  what  has  just  been  called  a  "  teach- 
ing ideal." 

A  satisfactory  in-service  program  will  have  a  three-fold 
aim.  It  will  aim  first,  to  keep  in-service  teachers  abreast 
of  new  developments  in  theory  and  practice,  and  .to  fur- 
nish an  intelligently  critical  attitude  toward  "  reform  " 
movements,  i.e.,  to  re-educate  them.  It  will  aim  second. 
to  offer  aid  in  the  solution  of  teaching  problems  actually 
encountered  in  the  field  (probably  by  clinics  and  short- 
unit  courses).  It  will  aim  third,  to  supply  increments 
of  knowledge  and  skill  to  special  in-service  groups  who 
contemplate  entering  new  fields  of  in-service  work  (voca- 
tional counsellors,  supervisors,  principals,  etc.). 

Ways  and  means  of  accomplishing  these  aims  are  not 
under  discussion  here,  nor  is  the  highly  controversial 
question  of  certificating  systems  and  salary  schedules. 
But  it  seems  likely  that  the  objective  studies  that  must 
soon  be  made  will  have  to  take  their  start  from  some  such 
a  priori  basis  as  to  the  distinctions  between  pre-service 
and  in-service  training. 

The  Chairman:  The  last  speaker  to  discuss  Dean 
Withers'  paper  is  a  woman  who  has  given  many  years  of 
very  distinguished  service  to  the  New  York  School  System. 
She  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  corps  of  District 
Superintendents.  Better  than  almost  any  one  else  I  know 
she:  exemplifies  the  spirit  of  youth  in  the  vigor  of  her 
attacks  upon  the  baffling  problems  which  confront  the 
leaders  in  this  school  system.  She  is  a  very  active  member 
of  one  of  my  best  seminars  in  New  York  University.  She 
is  a  contributing  member  in  the  very  best  sense  of  the 
term  and  an  inspiration  to  all  of  the  other  members  who 
are  young  enough  to  share  her  pioneer  spirit.  It  affords 
me  very  great  pleasure  to  present  Miss  Rector. 
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(3)    LIZZIE    E.    HECTOR 

District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City 

It  is  particularly  fortunate  that  for  the  past  three  years 
there  have  been  set  up  in  this  city  a  series  of  confer- 
ences dealing  with  teacher  training,  which  in  a  large  way 
have  focused  attention  upon  the  many  and  varied  prot)- 
lems  confronting  the  educational  authorities.  At  the 
moment  the  situation  with  its  oversupply  of  teachers  pre- 
sents certain  disturbing  aspects  which  call  for  immediate 
consideration  and  are  insistent  in  their  demand  for 
solution. 

Three  remedies  are  proposed: 

1.  Higher  standards  for  admission  to  training  institu- 
tions and  a  four  year  course  of  pre-service  preparation. 

2.  Development  of  comprehensive  plans  for  an  ade- 
quate system  of  in-service  teacher-training. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  central  department  of  super- 
vision which  will  set  up  standards  for  teacher-training, 
pre-service  and  in-service,  and  exercise  complete  control 
over  such  training. 

(1)  Entrants  to  city  training  institutions  should  be 
limited  to  those  high  school  graduates  who  are  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  class  in  respect  to  average  scholarship 
grades  maintained  during  the  four-year  high  school  course, 
and  these  prospective  teachers  should  be  tested  for  knowl- 
edge of  subject-matter  of  the  elementary  school  course  of 
study  as  well  as  for  knowledge  of  subject-matter  neces- 
sary to  the  successful  completion  of  the  high  school  course. 

Under  present  conditions  training  schools  give  too  large 
a  proportion  of  time  to  professional  matter.  The  stu- 
dents have  neither  the  knowledge  of  life  in  general  nor  of 
child  life  in  particular  to  make  other  than  a  memoritei 
use  of  fifty  per  cent  of  their  psychology,  history,  prin- 
ciples, methods.  A  student  of  twenty  is  very  young.  A 
high  school  education,  in  this  age  of  rapidly  increasing 
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knowledge,  is  a  very  meager  education.  We  are  decidedly 
overestimating  the  ability  of  the  ordinary  immature  high 
school  graduate  to  receive  benefit  from  the  professional 
courses  offered  in  the  training  institutions.  As  a  result 
teachers  are  often  poorly  prepared  in  the  subject-matter 
to  be  taught  and  go  out  into  the  classroom  with  a  theo- 
retical understanding  of  teaching,  an  academic  knowledge 
of  certain  facts  of  psychology,  and  a  superficial  idea  of 
the  duties  of  the  classroom.  We  should  attack  this  prob- 
lem and  frankly  recognize  that  much  of  the  training  we 
now  try  to  give  the  inexperienced  young  man  or  young 
woman  should  be  transferred  to  the  in-service  period. 

The  first  year  of  the  four  year  course  therefore  should 
deal  largely,  if  not  entirely,  with  subject-matter,  con- 
sidered from  the  point  of  view  of  general  intelligence, 
general  discipline  and  culture,  and  perspective;  a  broad 
training  leading  to  habits  of  wide  reading  and  progressive 
study;  to  that  intellectual  curiosity  that  characterizes  the 
educated  person ;  to  such  social  and  moral  studies  as  wH 
give  the  young  teacher  the  right  and  righteous  outlook 
in  her  chosen  profession,  a  spirit  of  consecration  to  her 
work  and  a  passion  for  service. 

The  second  year  should  professionalize  the  subject- 
matter;  should  include  history  and  principles  of  educa- 
tion; sound  pedagogical  method;  an  understanding  of 
the  learning  process  and  the  application  of  psychology 
to  the  special  methods  in  the  various  subjects;  to  obser- 
vation and  practice  teaching;  to  the  development  of  tech- 
nique and  skill  in  teaching  and  testing. 

The  third  year  should  be  spent  in  practice  teaching  in 
a  regular  elementary  school  under  actual  school  condi- 
tions. The  student  should  have  the  one  class  for  a  term 
at  least.  During  this  period  of  pre-service,  in-service,  she 
should  be  supervised  by  the  principal,  assistants  to  prin- 
cipal and  special  teachers ;  with  the  critic  teacher  of  the 
training  school  as  her  special  helping  teacher. 
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This  year  in  field  service  in  charge  of  a  class  will  de- 
velop the  feeling  of  a  need,  and  the  student  will  return 
for  the  final  year  desiring  information,  instruction,  advice, 
encouragement.  She  may  have  encountered  unusual  diffi- 
culties ;  the  training  school  will  provide  special  assistance 
in  overcoming  these  difficulties.  During  the  fourth  year 
there  may  be  also  the  beginning  of  specialization.  The 
entire  ten  months  will  be  a  period  characterized  by  eager 
motivation,  with  worthwhile  result  for  students  and  train- 
ing school  alike. 

(2)  The  pre-service  training  should  be  followed  by  un- 
ceasing in-service  training.  This  should  be  in  the  form 
of  district  demonstration  lessons ;  by  courses  arranged  by 
and  through  the  training  institution;  by  specal  work 
in  the  individual  school  organization.  Moreover  the  in- 
service  training  should  be  a  part  of  a  general  plan  of 
teacher  training  set  up  for  the  entire  city  teaching  force. 
It  should  continue  from  the  date  of  appointment  to  re- 
tirement. For  purposes  of  salary  increase  and  satisfac- 
tory rating  this  continual  in-service  training  should  rank 
with  instruction,  discipline  and  professional  attitude. 

(3)  In  large  city  systems  supervisory  functions  should 
be  completely  divorced  from  administrative  functions. 
The  department  of  supervision  should  be  placed  in  charge 
of  a  person  of  the  rank  of  Associate  Superintendent  or 
of  higher  rank.  He  should  have  complete  control  of  the 
four-year  pre-service  training,  and  of  the  never-ending 
in-service  training.  He  should  establish  conditions  highly 
favorable  to  proper  supervision ;  and  he  should  be  assisted 
in  the  supervisory  functions  by  the  faculties  of  the 
training  schools  and  city  colleges;  by  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers; by  directors  of  special  branches;  by  principals 
and  district  superintendents;  and  by  any  other  school 
officers  that  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  plan  may 
require. 
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CERTAIN  OF  THE  MORE  OBVIOUS  DISTINC- 
TIVE AIMS  OF  PRE-SERVICE  AND   IN- 
SERVICE  TRAINING 


1 .  Mastery  of  subject  matter  of 
elementary  school;  training  of 
disciplinary  capacity;  sub- 
ject matter  professionalized. 


2.  Routine    of    class    manage- 
ment;  methods,       devices. 
Development  of  the  technique 
of  teaching  on  the  first  level. 


3 .  Development  of  ideals  and 
interests  in  civic,  political 
and  social  problems. 

4 .  Social,  civic  and  political  sub- 
ject matter;  objectives  to  be 
realized  in  our  national  life. 


Considerations  of  personal 
good  health  and  how  to  ob- 
tain it. 


6.  Intelligent  grasp  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  elementary  school 
curriculum;  and  of  desirable 
ends  in  education. 

7.  Realization  of  immediate  ob- 
jectives determined  to  some 
extent  by  expediency  and 
pressures  of  the  school  system 
of  which  the  training  school 
is  a  part. 

8.  Develop  personal  abilities, 
capacities,  skills  and  atti- 
tudes appropriate  to  teaching 


1 .  Determination  of  the  func- 
tion of  subject  matter  in 
the  development  of  capaci- 
ties and  skills  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  child,  and  in 
development  of  appropriate 
controls.  Application  of  pro- 
fessionalized subject  matter 
in  the  class  room. 

2 .  Conscious  development  of 
ability  and  skill  in  teaching 
and  in  class  room  manage- 
ment. Development  of  the 
technique  of  teaching  on  the 
research  level. 

3 .  Development  of  the  ideals 
and  interests  of  pre-service 
training  into  a  civic,  political 
and  social  philosophy. 

4 .  A  desire  to  help  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  desirable  objec- 
tives in  our  national  life  by 
adequate  teaching  in  the 
classroom. 

5 .  Consideration  of  pupil's  good 
health  and  acceptance  of 
leadership  in  community 
health. 

6 .  Development  of  ability  to 
select  specific  portions  of  the 
curriculum  to  accomplish  cer- 
tain desirable  ends. 

7 .  Realization  of  large  objectives 
looking  toward  the  develop- 
ment and  training  of  super- 
visors, executives,  and  teach- 
ers with  a  philosophic  mind, 
i.  e.  educators. 

8.  Develop  in  pupils  abilities, 
capacities,  skills  and  attitudes 
needed  as  citizens  here  and 
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9 .  Subjects  of  school  curriculum 
justified  on  the  theory  of  im- 
mediate use  in  the  class  room. 
Special  methods  and  subject 
matter  which  bear  directly 
upon  the  problem  of  the  ele- 
mentary curriculum. 

10.  Prepare  teachers  who  will  in 
some  measure  "stand  up" 
when  their  teaching  skill  is 
compared  with  the  teaching 
skill  of  older  teachers  and  as 
measured  by  trained  and 
skilled  supervisors. 

11 .  Training  school  directed  im- 
provement. 

12 .  Preparation  or  training  which 
will  assist  the  student  in  ad- 
justing herself  to  a  new 
experience. 


13.  Acceptance      of     subjective 
method  of  rating  her  work. 


14'  Development  and  training  of 
teacher  abilities  and  capaci- 
ties. 

15.  Undergraduate  level. 


9.  Psychology,  social  studies, 
science,  literature,  biography, 
history  of  education.  Gen- 
eral methods  and  subjects 
justified  on  the  theory  of  dis- 
cipline, wide  culture,  and  pro- 
fessional growth. 

10.  Prepare  teachers  with  the 
larger  outlook  —  university 
outlook  or  spirit;  those  who 
are  capable  of  growth,  the 
future  specialist  and  phil- 
osophic teacher  or  educator. 

11.  Self-directed  improvement  in 
response  to  need  shown  by 
the  teaching  experience. 

12 .  Preparation  or  training  which 
will  assist  the  teacher  in 
interpreting  the  experience 
she  has  had  and  enable  her  to 
make  such  changes  as  will 
render  her  work  more  effec- 
tive. 

13 .  Acceptance  of  objective  rating 
aided  or  modified  by  self- 
rating;  objective  rating  based 
upon  objective  measurement 
of  the  growth  pupils  make 
under  her  instruction. 

14.  Providing  situations  which 
will  release  teacher  abilities 
and    capacities. 

15.  Graduate  level 


26.  CLOSING  REMARKS  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF 
THE  CONFERENCE 

This  completes  the  prepared  program  of  this  session. 
We  are  profoundly  grateful  to  all  who  have  presented 
papers  before  any  of  these  conferences  yesterday  or  today 
and  we  are  justly  proud  of  the  seriousness  of  the  prepara- 
tion made  and  of  the  high  professional  quality  of  the 
papers  we  have  been  privileged  to  hear. 

I  hope  you  will  indulge  the  Chairman  while  he  makes 
a  few  necessary  announcements. 
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The  Secretary  tells  me  that  the  collections  received 
amount  to  a  sum  approximately  $10.00  short  of  the  esti- 
mated expenses  of  the  conference.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee would  wish  me  to  thank  all  who  have  made  con- 
tributions to  the  fund  received. 

We  hope  all  who  are  present  will  fill  out  cards  giving 
names,  addresses  and  institutional  connections  and  that 
you  will  deposit  these  with  the  ushers  at  the  door  as  you 
leave  the  hall. 

This  evening  we  are  to  have  the  Student  Banquet  in 
the  Butterfly  Room  on  the  top  floor  of  this  hotel.  We 
have  reason  to  expect  an  attendance  of  nearly  400  students 
representing  approximately  40  different  institutions.  Tt 
will  be  possible  even  at  this  late  hour  for  a  few  more 
officers  to  secure  tickets  if  they  will  make  their  requests 
promptly.  The  guests  will  be  seated  at  six  o'clock.  Three 
students  will  deliver  short  addresses  on  the  general  topic 
"Student  Life  in  Teacher-Training  Institutions."  The 
principal  guest  of  the  evening  is  to  be  Professor  Peter 
Petersen  of  Jena  University  in  Germany,  who  will  deliver 
an  address  on  the  topic:  "  The  Spirit  of  Youth." 

Tomorrow  morning  the  Student  Conference  will  be 
held  in  this  Grand  Ball  Room.  It  is  certain  that  we 
shall  have  an  attendance  of  not  less  than  800  studenta. 
I  am  authorized  to  invite  the  presidents,  deans  and 
advisers  of  teacher-training  institutions  who  have  come  for 
this  conference  to  remain  over  and  to  get  the  full  benefit 
of  the  dozen  student  addresses  which  will  be  delivered.  I 
wish  to  extend  the  invitation,  also,  to  all  students  of  nor- 
mal-school and  teachers-college  education  at  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University  and  at  the  School  of  Education 
of  New  York  University. 

Professor  Hausknecht  of  West  Chester  State  Teachers 
College  will  now  lead  us  in  Song  after  which  the  conference 
will  be  declared  adjourned  for  the  afternoon. 
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FRIDAY  EVENING  PROGRAM 

Student-Faculty  Banquet  and  Social  Rally 

6  to  10 :30  o'clock,  Butterfly  Room,  Hotel  Pennsylvania 

Ambrose  L.    Suhrie,   Professor  of  Normal-School  and 

Teachers-College  Education,  New  York 

University,  Presiding 

MAJOR  TOPIC  IV.  STUDENT  LIFE  AND  STU- 
DENT WELFARE  IN  TEACHER-TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS 

27.  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  BY  THE  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

This  Conference  of  Normal-School  and  Teachers- 
College  Officers  and  Teachers  is  the  occasion  of  the  third 
gathering  in  this  place  of  student  representatives  from 
the  teacher-training  institutions  located  in  all  parts  of 
New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  I  am  told 
that  one  hundred  and  fifty  students  have  come  to  New 
York  from  points  as  far  away  as  the  Maryland  State 
Normal  School  at  Towson  and  the  Wilson  Normal  School 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  I  am  told  there  are  four  hundred 
students  in  this  banquet  hall  from  more  than  two  score  of 
teacher-training  institutions.  And  the  indications  are 
clear  that  we  shall  have  an  audience  of  at  least  eight  hun- 
dred students  in  attendance  tomorrow  morning  at  the 
session  we  are  to  hold  in  the  Grand  Ball  Room  of  this 
Hotel. 

We  have  had  during  this  banquet  hour  a  remarkable 
demonstration  of  normal-school  and  teachers-college  spirit. 
You  have  been  singing  your  school  songs  and  giving  your 
school  yells  and  I  verily  believe  the  latter  have  been 
heard  by  the  people  on  the  planet  Mars.  And  now  that 
we  have  had  full  outlet  for  our  surplus  energies,  I  am 
sure  we  are  ready  to  give  a  good  hearing  to  those  of  your 
number  who  have  been  chosen  to  speak  at  this  banquet 
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as  well  as  to  the  distinguished  guest  of  the  conference 
who  is  here  from  the  University  of  Jena  in  Germany. 

Before  introducing  the  musicians  and  speakers,  I  want 
to  pay  a  tribute  of  thanks  on  behalf  of  our  Executive 
Committee  to  the  young  people  of  the  normal-training 
schools  of  ISTew  York  City  who  as  hosts  to  this  banquet 
group  and  to  the  student  conference  we  shall  have  tomor- 
row morning  have  done  so  much  to  insure  the  success  of 
these  occasions.  I  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  in 
addition  to  the  speakers  of  the  evening  we  have  seated 
at  this  table  the  young  man  from  Maxwell  Training 
School,  Mr.  Sugarman,  and  the  young  woman  from  Eew 
York  Training  School,  Miss  Daly,  who  will  officiate  as 
associate  chairmen  at  the  student  conference  tomorrow 
morning. 

(At  this  point  the  Chairman's  voice  was  lost  in  a  mag- 
nificent medley  of  student  voices  singing  the  school  songs 
of  ISTewark,  Paterson,  Jersey  City,  Maxwell,  Jamaica, 
'New  York,  Trenton,  Baltimore,  Washington,  New  Haven, 
Bridgeport,  Bridgewater,  Providence,  Potsdam,  Albany, 
Buffalo  and  others.) 

The  Chairman  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
a  trumpet  solo  will  be  rendered  by  Miss  Marjorie  Buck- 
holz  of  the  Jamaica  Training  School  for  Teachers  over  in 
the  Borough  of  Queens,  E~ew  York  City. 

The  first  student  representative  to  address  the  confer- 
ence this  evening  comes  from  a  teachers  college  down  in 
New  England  where  a  few  months  ago  I  stood  on  the  site 
of  the  first  public  normal  school  building  in  the  United 
States.  That  school's  president,  Dr.  Boyden,  is  the  illus- 
trious son  of  a  father  distinguished  for  many  years  as 
president  of  the  institution.  It  affords  me  great  pleasure 
to  present  Miss  Alice  M.  Taylor,  of  Bridgewater,  Massa- 
chusetts. 
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28.  THE  SOCIAL  TRAINING  PROGRAM  AT  THE 
STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  BRIDGEWATER, 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Alice  M.  Taylor, 

Secretary  of  Student  Government  Association 

Before  I  begin  to  tell  you  about  our  program  of  social 
training  I  should  like  to  tell  you  about  our  school.  It  is 
situated  in  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts,  an  attractive  little 
town,  27  miles  from  Boston.  The  school's  enrollment  is 
generally  around  575.  This  year  we  have  516  women 
and  60  men.  There  is  a  fairly  extensive  campus,  cover- 
ing 24  acres,  a  new  classroom  building,  three  dormitories, 
a  gymnasium,  a  training  school,  the  principal's  house,  a 
greenhouse  and  garden,  and  a  small  pond.  The  school 
offers  two,  three,  and  four-year  courses.  We  have  a  few 
college  graduates  and  special  students  but  the  large  ma- 
jority of  our  students  come  directly  to  us  from  high 
school. 

The  program  of  social  training  is  arranged  by  the  Stu- 
dent Government  Association.  All  the  students  in  the 
school  are  members  of  the  association  and  all  student  activ- 
ities are  organized  under  it.  These  activities  divide 
themselves  into  three  groups — those  in  which  all  stu- 
dents engage,  those  which  are  open  to  the  students 
living  in  the  dormitories,  and  those  in  which  only  the 
day  students  are  interested.  The  principal  and  the  deans 
of  women  and  men  act  in  advisory  capacity  to  the  associa- 
tion and  we  go  to  them  for  help  in  the  solution  of  all  sorts 
of  problems. 

The  activities  of  the  first  group  are  directed  by  the 
Student  Council.  Our  classes  are  divided  for  recitation 
purposes  into  sections  of  thirty  students  each.  Each  sec- 
tion, from  the  Freshmen  class  through  the  Senior,  has 
its  representative,  which  it  sends  to  the  Student  Council. 
The  opportunities  for  training  offered  to  these  represent- 
atives are  almost  unlimited.     If  a  teacher  is  absent  or 
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delayed  in  arriving  at  class,  the  representative  takes 
charge,  either  by  conducting  the  class  herself  or  by  ap- 
pointing someone  else  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  stand- 
ards of  the  group  are  their  responsibility  and  members 
of  the  faculty  and  the  Student  Council  depend  upon  them 
to  put  over  to  the  section  all  problems  that  may  concern 
or  affect  the  group. 

A  committee  from  the  Student  Council  assists  the  Prin- 
cipal in  planning  the  Chapel  programs.  Chapel  exer- 
cises are  held  for  a  half  hour  each  morning.  After  the 
opening  exercises,  the  program  is  turned  over  to  the  stu- 
dents at  least  two  mornings  a  week.  Although  it  is  with 
fear  and  trembling  that  we  stand  before  the  school  to 
explain  some  of  the  problems  we  are  working  on  in  one  of 
our  courses  or  to  introduce  a  speaker,  either  from  our 
own  number  or  from  outside  the  school,  we  realize  that 
the  training  offered  is  very  valuable  in  developing  the 
power  to  appear  before  and  address  a  group.  Tuesday, 
students  from  the  various  departments  of  the  school  take 
part  in  presenting  some  sort  of  exercise  which  shows  the 
work  they  are  doing.  A  short  time  ago,  the  advanced 
library  class  described  the  branch  library  they  are  organ- 
izing in  the  Training  School.  They  are  furnishing  the 
room  in  order  to  get  the  right  atmosphere  to  encourage 
reading  among  the  children.  The  men  of  the  class  are 
making,  the  furniture;  the  girls,  the  curtains,  cushions 
for  the  window  seats,  etc.,  and  all  are  having  experience  in 
cataloging,  and  planning  a  system  for  circulating  books. 
On  Wednesday  Dr.  Boyden,  our  principal,  or  some  out-of- 
town  speaker,  gives  us  an  instructive  and  inspiring  talk 
of  a  cultural  nature.  Thursdays,  the  clubs  take  charge. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  activities  and  aims  of  the 
clubs  are  described  in  order  to  arouse  interest  and  increase 
the  club  membership.  As  the  year  goes  on,  they  demon- 
strate their  various  forms  of  activities,  and  later  they  show 
specific  types  of  work  or  have  a  specialist  in  some  line 
speak  to  us.     On  Fridays,  students  receive  practice  in 
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leading  community  singing  and  by  the  use  of  the  Victrola, 
Radio,  or  Orchestra,  lessons  in  Music  Appreciation  are 
given  to  the  whole  group. 

Clubs  are  many  and  varied.  Each  club  has  its  faculty 
adviser  but  the  organization  and  activities  of  the  club 
depend  upon  the  student  officers.  A  point  system  limits 
the  membership  and  office  holding.  Our  aim  is  to  have  a 
club  for  everybody  and  everybody  in  a  club  and  we  are 
steadily  reaching  our  goal. 

The  Student  Council  assists  in  the  general  hospitality 
offered  by  the  school  to  its  guests.  A  great  many  meetings 
and  conferences  are  held  at  the  school  and  for  each  we 
have  a  committee  of  students  who  assist  in  showing  guests 
about  the  campus  and  buildings.  A  large  committee  looks 
after  the  welcoming  of  new  students  in  the  fall  and  assists 
them  in  making  their  adjustments  to  the  new  environment. 
We  are  working  out  a  Junior  Councillor  Plan  this  year  so 
that  every  entering  student  will  have  some  older  student 
on  whom  she  may  count  for  guidance  and  help.  The  plan 
will  be  very  similar  to  the  "  Big  Sister  Plan  "  used  in  so 
many  schools. 

Training  in  conventions  and  in  how  to  conduct  our- 
selves at  social  functions  is  given  through  the  teas,  parties, 
and  dances  that  are  conducted  by  the  various  classes  and 
clubs.  The  dean  of  women  starts  this  training  in  the 
freshmen  orientation  course  in  which  such  problems  as 
how  to  introduce  people,  what  to  wear  on  different  occa- 
sions, how  to  give  a  tea  and  how  to  behave  at  one  are 
discussed.  We  have  found  the  teas  given  by  the  group 
of  students  who  are  having  practice  teaching  in  the 
Training  School  to  the  critic  teachers  and  the  group  which 
is  about  to  begin  practice  teaching,  particularly  valuable 
because  of  the  opportunity  it  gives  for  the  students  to  meet 
the  teachers  in  a  more  informal  way  before  making  their 
professional  contacts. 

Dancing  is  one  of  our  favorite  forms  of  recreation.  We 
used  to  have  a  lot  of  trouble  with  extreme  and  exaggerated 
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styles  in  dancing.  The  Student  Council  took  the  matter 
in  hand  and  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Physical  Edu- 
cation Department,  a  young  woman,  a  prominent  dancing 
teacher  in  Boston,  was  asked  to  come  to  Bridgewater  to 
help  us  out.  She  brought  a  dancing  partner  with  her 
and  they  demonstrated  the  hest  types  of  social  dancing, 
together  with  the  dancing  positions  accepted  by  cultured 
people.  Then  the  students  danced  for  them  and  they 
helped  different  ones  to  correct  certain  habits  or  manner- 
isms which  were  undesirable.  Everybody  got  a  clear 
idea  of  what  was  considered  best  in  dancing  and  the  Coun- 
cil required  each  group  giving  an  affair  where  dancing 
was  indulged  in  to  insist  on  these  standards.  We  do  not 
need  to  have  this  instruction  each  year  but  it  is  given 
every  two  or  three  years. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  three  dormitories.  Each 
one  has  its  house  board  and  the  three  boards  are  brought 
together  in  a  central  organization  called  Dormitory  Coun- 
cil. Much  responsibility  rests  upon  the  House  President 
and  the  other  officers  of  the  house  because  there  is  very 
little  adult  supervision  of  the  dormitories.  The  rules  are 
few,  but  those  we  have  are  very  definite  and,  although 
we  have  no  so-called  "  honor  system,"  each  girl  feels  her 
individual  responsibility  in  observing  them.  The  house 
boards  really  have  few  disciplinary  problems  and  we 
have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  the  cooperation  and  in 
the  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  that  we  are  able  to  de- 
velop through  dormitory  life.  Open  House  is  one  of  the 
great  events  of  dormitory  life.  The  members  of  each 
dormitory  are  "  at  home  "  and  their  parents  and  friends 
are  able  to  see  our  school  homes  at  their  best.  At  one  of 
these  "  at  homes,"  a  committee  from  the  art  department 
faculty  passes  judgment  upon  the  rooms  and  prizes  are 
given  to  the  neatest,  most  homelike,  and  attractive  room 
on  each  floor.  This  spring  the  girls  who  are  to  room  to- 
gether next  year  are  working  out  plans  for  their  rooms  in 
the  art  classes  where  they  are  studying  house  furnishings. 
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In  the  fall  these  rooms  will  serve  as  models  and  suggest 
possibilities  to  the  freshmen.  We  are  also  going  to  enlist 
the  cooperation  of  the  local  dry-good  stores  to  see  if  we 
cannot  have  a  larger  assortment  of  artistic  materials  from 
which  to  choose  draperies  and  couch  covers. 

The  dining  hall  is  also  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Dormitory  Council  and  this  offers  many  opportunities  for 
social  training.  The  girls  from  the  three  dormitories  and 
the  men  who  live  off  campus  all  take  their  meals  in  the 
central  dining  hall.  The  men  are  assigned  to  tables  with 
the  girls — two  men  to  a  group  of  six  girls.  This  has  been 
a  great  improvement  over  the  old  plan  of  having  the  men 
sit  alone  because  of  the  training  they  get  in  table  etiquette, 
acting  as  hosts,  and  carrying  on  an  interesting  conversa- 
tion with  the  other  sex.  The  faculty  have  tables  by  them- 
selves and  the  organization  of  the  dining  room  is  entirely 
a  student  problem.  A  committee  from  the  Council  ar- 
ranges the  seating  and  the  seats  are  changed  each  term. 
From  the  upperclassmen,  a  hostess  and  assistant  hostess 
is  chosen  for  each  table  and  an  effort  is  made  to  choose  the 
other  six  from  those  who  do  not  have  a  chance  to  meet 
in  other  ways.  The  dining  room  committee  draws  up  a 
set  of  suggestions  for  table  etiquette  and  social  conventions 
each  year,  based  on  past  needs.  These  suggestions  are 
mimeographed  and  a  copy  given  to  each  student.  In  the 
Orientation  Course  which  the  dean  of  women  gives  to  all 
freshmen,  the  subject  of  table  manners  is  taken  up  and 
this  information  gives  a  good  basis  for  the  application 
and  practice  which  the  dining  hall  affords. 

Classes  in  public  speaking  also  have  a  chance  to  prac- 
tice an  interested  and  sympathetic  audience  by  having 
after  dinner  speeches  at  which  a  toastmaster  or  toast  - 
mistress  presides. 

We  have  over  two  hundred  students  who  travel  to  and 
from  school  each  day.  Before  the  Day  Students  were  or- 
ganized they  did  not  feel  as  much  a  part  of  the  school  as 
the  dormitory  students.     Now  there  are  much  closer  con- 
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tacts  between  the  two  groups  and  there  is  a  greater  feeling 
of  unity  towards  the  school.  A  council  composed  of  a 
President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
chosen  from  the  upperclassmen  and  two  representatives 
from  each  of  the  commuting  groups  directs  the  activities 
of  the  day  student  organization.  This  Day  Student 
Council  encourages  active  participation  in  extra-curricu- 
lar activities  by  the  day  students,  sets  standards  of  conduct 
of  day  students  as  they  travel  to  and  from  the  school,  has 
charge  of  the  rest  room,  locker  room,  and  lunch  room. 
They  prepare  hot  beverages  and  sell  milk  and  candy  for 
the  benefit  of  the  commuters.  They  run  the  lost  and 
found  bureau,  the  proceeds  from  which  are  used  to  support 
some  worthy  project  at  Christmas  time. 

This  gives  you  only  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  many 
opportunites  offered  at  Bridgewater  for  the  development 
of  those  qualities  of  leadership  and  those  social  standards 
which  we  are  to  find  so  valuable  as  teachers.  If  there 
is  one  quality  which  is  stressed  more  than  all  others  and 
which  the  activities  and  general  organization  of  the  school 
develops  to  the  greatest  degree,  it  is  the  spirit  of  service. 
This  spirit  of  service  is  kept  before  us  in  our  school  motto : 
"  Not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister." 

The  Chairman :  Miss  Violet  Bluchen  of  the  New  York 
Training  School  for  Teachers  here  in  Manhattan  will  now 
render  a  violin  solo. 

The  Chairman:  The  Chairman  of  this  Conference  has 
on  more  than  one  occasion  been  privileged  to  appear  as  a 
visitor  on  the  campus  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  over  in  that  remote  section  of 
country  which  New  Yorkers  are  accustomed  to  refer  to 
as  "  the  hinterland  beyond  the  Hudson."  For  warmth  of 
cordiality  the  officers,  teachers  and  students  of  that  school 
are  unexcelled.  I'm  very  glad  that  Principal  Willis  and 
Assistant  Principal  Miss  Kain,  a  valued  member  of  our 
executive  committee,  have  sent  us  a  messenger  of  good- 
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will  to  tell  us  what  goes  on  back  of  the  scenes  when  the 
Newark  State  Normal  School  undertakes  to  entertain  two 
hundred  public-school  superintendents,  principals  and  co- 
operating teachers  at  a  Visitor's  Day  Program.  Miss 
Flora  M.  Dewhurst  of  Newark  will  be  the  next  speaker. 

29.  VISITOR'S   DAY  AT   THE   STATE   NORMAL 
SCHOOL,  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

Miss  Flora  M.  Newhurst, 

Vice-President  of  the  Senior  Class 

It  is  my  pleasure  this  evening,  as  a  representative  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Normal  School  at  Newark,  to  outline 
very  briefly  for  you  a  particular  phase  of  student  activity 
and  cooperation  that  we  are  called  upon  to  carry  on  in 
connection  with  our  practice  teaching. 

Our  practice  work  is  done  in  our  Senior  year  and  in 
alternate  periods  of  ten  weeks  each. 

While  in  practice  we  are  under  the  direct  leadership  and 
guidance  of  training  teachers  and  supervised  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  practice  department  and  supervisors  of  practice 
in  our  Normal  School. 

In  this  way  our  Normal  School  comes  directly  in  con- 
tact with  actual  work  being  done  in  the  State  and  there  is 
great  opportunity  for  an  exchange  of  ideas  and  problems. 
To  further  this  teacher-training,  Dr.  Willis  frequently 
invites  the  training  teachers,  elementary  principals, 
supervisors  and  superintendents  to  spend  a  day  at  the 
Normal  School  in  conference  on  teacher-training  problems. 

On  this  day  the  Seniors  in  practice  take  charge  of  the 
class-rooms  so  that  the  training  teachers  are  free  to  come 
to  the  Normal  School  knowing,  of  course,  that  all  will  be 
peaceful  at  home.  This  day  provides  an  opportunity  for 
a  conference  in  which  our  Principal,  Members  of  the 
Faculty,  Supervisors  and  Training  Teachers  may  coi-fer 
on  ways  and  means  of  furthering  the  opportunities  in 
practice. 
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On  May  11th,  we  expect  to  entertain  a  group  of  Train- 
ing Teachers  and  Principals  and  on  this  day  the  student 
responsibility  will  be  heavy.  We  will  invite  our  guests  to 
be  at  the  school  at  9  :30.  A  committee  of  students  will  be 
appointed  to  receive  and  usher  the  visitors  to  class  rooms 
of  the  various  departments.  The  work  will  be  highly 
socialized  and  in  many  cases  the  classes  will  be  in  charge 
of  students,  thus  demonstrating  our  system  of  student 
responsibility. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  guests  will  be  escorted  to  our 
auditorium  to  take  part  in  a  program  sponsored  entirely 
by  the  students  and  illustrating  in  a  measure  certain 
class  room  activities. 

At  this  time  the  Commissioners  of  Education  of  ISTew 
Jersey  and  Connecticut  as  well  as  other  educational  lead- 
ers will  probably  address  us  briefly. 

After  a  formal  dismissal  of  Assembly  the  classes  will 
carry  on  under  student  leadership,  making  it  possible  for 
the  members  of  our  Faculty  to  attend  the  conference  and 
luncheon  which  will  follow. 

A  group  of  selected  students  will  serve  the  luncheon  to 
the  faculty  and  visitors.  Our  guests  will  number  close 
to  200,  making  this  a  most  interesting  and  worth-while 
feature,  educative  in  a  social  as  well  as  a  practical  way. 
Music  during  the  luncheon  will  also  be  furnished  by  our 
students. 

We  feel  that  this  day  is  very  worth-while  in  that 
in  addition  to  the  conference,  the  training  teachers  and 
principals  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  students  at 
work  in  their  academic  environment,  and  it  gives  the 
student  body  an  opportunity  to  shoulder  responsibility 
and  to  work  cooperatively  with  the  faculty  in  the  interests 
of  the  school  and  the  cause  of  education. 

Of  course  this  is  not  the  only  social  side  of  our  school 
life,  at  various  times  throughout  the  year  we  entertain 
the  principals  of  surrounding  high  schools,  the  supervisors 
of  practice  from  all  over  the  State  and  many  educational 
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leaders.  When  these  occasions  present  themselves  stu- 
dents take  a  major  part  in  the  events  of  the  day  and  get 
genuine  satisfaction  out  of  the  work.  Today,  for  instance, 
many  members  of  the  faculty  were  free  to  attend  the  con- 
ference being  held  here  with  the  assurance  that  all  work  at 
the  Normal  School  was  going  on  smoothly  and  construc- 
tively with  students  in  charge  of  regular  work. 

These  opportunities  have  proved  to  be  extremely  help- 
ful and  we  as  students  welcome  them  in  our  program  of 
events.  In  fact  we  would  be  very  happy  at  any  time  to 
welcome  you,  who  are  here  tonight  to  our  school,  to  prove 
that  the  "  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating." 

Dr.  Suhrie,  why  could  not  the  Saturday  Conference 
be  held  at  Newark  Normal  School  next  year  ?  We  are  not 
far  from  New  York  and  Newark  is  not  such  a  rural  place. 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  an  excellent  idea. 
We  are  always  glad  to  tell  of  our  happiness  in  cooperation 
but  we  would  be  exceedingly  glad  to  demonstrate  it.  Won't 
you  come  to  Newark  and  let  us  prove  this  ? 

The  Chairman:  The  cordiality  of  that  invitation  was 
no  doubt  in  part  prompted  by  the  way  in  which  a  New 
York  Training  School  girl  played  the  violin  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  as  a  prelude  to  the  address  by  Miss  Dewhurst. 
Now  I  am  told  the  Jamaica  Group  under  the  leadership 
of  one  of  their  own  number,  Miss  Henrietta  S.  Rubens, 
wishes  to  bid  welcome  to  the  next  speaker  from  New  Jer- 
sey by  singing  the  school  song  of  the  Jamaica  Training 
School  for  Teachers. 

It  now  gives  me  pleasure  to  announce  that  a  young  man 
of  promise  is  to  speak  to  you.  He  comes  from  a  school  in 
which  they  have  made  remarkable  progress  in  recent  years 
in  the  development  of  a  student  activities  program.  Prin- 
cipal Shaffer  of  Paterson  and  his  students  and  faculty 
may  justly  be  proud  of  their  accomplishment  in  this  mat- 
ter. The  speaker  who  will  tell  us  their  story  is  Mr. 
William  B.  White. 
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30.  THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  PROGRAM  OF 
STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  STATE  NOR- 
MAL SCHOOL  AT  PATERSON,  NEW  JERSEY 

Me.  William  B.  White,  Jr., 

President  Student  Government  Association 

Throughout  the  social  system  of  today  there  is  a  grow- 
ing realization  of  the  necessity  for  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions. This  need  is  exemplified  throughout  the  whole 
world,  from  the  backlot  clubs  or  gangs  of  little  school 
boys  to  the  stately  and  dignified  social  and  professional 
clubs  of  New  York  and  London. 

Somewhere  between  these  two  extremes  may  be  listed 
our  student  organizations  at  Pater  son  State  Normal 
School.  These  student  clubs  are  many  and  varied.  Their 
number  and  variety  provide  each  student  at  least  one 
group  of  kindred  spirits  with  similar  tastes  and  desires, 
to  which  he  may  attach  himself. 

In  order  that  you  may  more  easily  visualize  our  club 
system,  this  chart  has  been  prepared,  which  plainly  illus- 
trates our  entire  system  of  student  activities.  It  shows 
a  live  tree  growing  from  the  fertile  soil  of  Paterson  State 
Normal  School.  The  source  of  authority  and  central 
control  of  all  clubs  is  the  Student  Government  Associa- 
tion shown  here  as  the  trunk. 

It  is  known  by  name  as  The  Student  Council,  and  each 
student  of  the  Paterson  State  Normal  School  is  a  member 
of  the  Association.  The  governing  body  of  the  Council 
consists  of:  the  officers  of  the  Council  elected  by  the 
student  body  at  large,  presidents  and  vice-presidents  of  all 
classes,  one  representative  from  each  class  section,  presi- 
dents of  all  organizations,  chairmen  of  standing  commit- 
tees, one  representative  from  the  Athletic  Association, 
editor-in-chief  and  business  manager  of  the  Normalite, 
and  a  faculty  representative  appointed  by  the  principal. 
Branching  out  from  this  parent  body  are  the  three  main 
groups,  into  which  the  separate  clubs  are  classified,  as  in- 
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dicated,  according  to  their  relation  to  Art,  to  Literature, 
or  to  Science.  In  the  Art  group,  we  have  the  Art  Club, 
the  aim  of  which  is  to  develop  artistic  consciousness  by 
means  of  practical  problems.  There  is  also  the  Masque 
and  Masquers,  the  dramatic  organization  of  our  school, 
which  aims  to  develop  dramatic  ability  and  foster  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  drama.  Last  in  the  Art  group  is  the 
Girls'  Glee  Club  which  provides  an  opportunity  for  di- 
rected group  singing  outside  of  the  regular  course. 

The  second  main  group  is  that  of  Literature,  shown 
here  to  the  left.  Under  Literature,  our  clubs  and  activi- 
ties are:  The  ISTormalite,  our  school  paper,  a  permanent 
record  of  school  life,  and  a  medium  for  student  literary 
expression ;  the  Library  Council,  which  cooperates  with  the 
Library  Staff  in  keeping  the  Library  up-to-date  and  effi- 
ciently managed;  the  Poetry  Club,  which  stimulates  its 
members  to  create,  and  also  to  appreciate  good  poetry. 
Here,  too,  comes  the  Story  Tellers'  League  with  its  oppor- 
tunity for  telling  stories  to>  youngsters.  The  Spanish  and 
Trench  Clubs  develop  the  use  of  conversational  Spanish 
and  French. 

The  third  division  is  the  Science  group.  First  in  this 
is  the  Nature  Science  Association,  formed  to  promote 
scientific  observation  and  experimentation.  Another  in 
this  group  is  the  Camera  Club,  which  promotes  the  science 
of  photography. 

There  are  three  organizations  which  do  not  fall  ex- 
actly in  any  of  the  main  divisions.  These  are  shown  here 
on  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  The  Athletic  Association  gov- 
erns all  school  athletics,  and  supports  the  athletic  spirit 
of  the  school.  The  Travel  Club  gives  opportunity  for  stu- 
dents to  travel  in  groups.  Last  of  all,  but  by  no  means 
least,  is  Chi  Mu,  the  Men's  Club  of  our  school,  purely  a 
social  organization  for  the  male  students  and  men  of  the 
faculty  who  thus  cultivate  the  art  of  living  happily  with 
their  fellows. 
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Our  clubs  meet,  usually,  every  two  weeks,  after  class 
hours  iu  the  school  building,  or  in  the  evening  at  Normal 
Lodge,  a  building  which  is  financed  by  the  Student  Gov- 
ernment Association  and  of  which  we  are  justly  proud. 

The  activities  of  these  many  organizations  are  SO'  nu- 
merous that  time  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  go  into 
detail  regarding  them  now.  However,  a  scrap-book  has 
been  prepared  which  shows  programs,  news-clippings, 
school-publications,  pictures  and  other  interesting  data. 
Any  of  you  who  may  be  interested  are  cordially  invited 
to  look  over  its  pages  at  the  close  of  this  session. 

It  would  be  well  now  to  consider  just  what  these  many 
clubs  accomplish.  For  the  individual,  they  undoubtedly 
develop  any  special  talent  which  evidences  itself.  They 
also  stimulate  extra-curricular  work  along  the  lines  in 
which  the  members  are  interested.  Moreover,  by  their 
many  and  varied  activities,  they  gain  widespread  publicity 
for  the  school. 

Now  what  is  the  significance  of  these  student  activities  ? 

To  the  school  they  signify,  on  the  part  of  the  students, 
a  wholesome  and  lively  interest  in  the  school  and  its  work, 
with  resulting  growth  and  achievement.  This  fact  has 
proved  itself  by  our  growth  and  accomplishments  since 
student  clubs  were  initiated.  To  each  club  member  they 
signify  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual  helpfulness,  for 
all  members  in  any  club  must  work  toward  a  definite  end. 
To  each  individual  they  mean  that  his  originality  and  ini- 
tiative are  developed  as  they  would  not  be  without  the 
opportunity  of  club-life.  He  is  given  a  chance  in  his  club 
to  put  into  practice  the  theories  which  have  been  ex- 
pounded to  him  throughout  his  class-room  experience.  His 
poise  is  increased  through  participation  in  original  activ- 
ity. A  spirit  of  self-reliance  is  developed  in  him.  To  the 
student  leaders  in  our  clubs  their  work  gives  executive 
training  which  would  not  otherwise  be  gained.  This  to 
the  individual  is  most  useful  in  life,  for  it  teaches  him  to 
organize,  to  govern,  and  to  finance. 
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In  other  words,  through  this  self-expression  in  groups, 
we  feel  that  in  Paterson,  in  our  school  organization,  we 
have  a  real  democracy  that  touches  very  closely  those  prob- 
lems that  govern  our  relations  with  our  fellow  men. 

For  these  reasons,  we  at  the  Paterson  State  Normal 
School,  believe  that  we  should  have  and  should  continue 
to  have  extra-curricular  student  activities  in  our  school. 

The  Chairman:  A  moment  ago  the  Jamaica  Group 
sang  this  audience  of  happy  banqueters  into  a  still  hap- 
pier mood  just  before  the  speaker  from  Paterson  was  in- 
troduced. Now  I'm  told  the  Paterson  Group  wishes  to 
sing  their  school  song  as  a  prelude  to  the  address  we  are 
to  have  next  by  Miss  Irene  R.  Shapiro  of  the  Jamaica 
Training  School  for  Teachers.  That's  what  William 
McKinley  would  have  called  reciprocity. 

31.  SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  STUDENT  LIFE  IN 
JAMAICA  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACH- 
ERS 

Irene  R.  Shapiro 

Student  in  Jamaica  Training  School  for  Teachers, 
New  York  City. 

The  newest  conceptions  of  education  demand  that  the 
educand  or  educated  product  be  socially  fit.  It  should 
be  the  avowed  purpose  of  all  schools  particularly  advanced 
ones  to  refine  and  train  their  students  in  the  sacred  duties 
of  society  and  social  relationship.  To  train  teachers  means 
not  only  the  learning  of  the  necessary  subject  mat- 
ter but  something  greater,  for  the  completely  trained 
teacher  is  a.  powerful  contributing  social  force.  To  teach 
efficiently  and  to  live  completely  are  the  aims  of  the  train- 
ing school  product.  With  this  purpose  in  mind,  Jamaica 
Training  School  has  certain  methods  for  attaining  an 
interest  and  an  appreciation  of  the  student  in  social 
activity.  I  have  been  a  student  in  the  annex  of  the 
Jamaica  Training  School  for  three  semesters  and  have 
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been  very  happy  in  all  my  relationships  and  I  know  I 
speak  for  hundreds  of  others. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  metropolitan 
schools  do  not  have  the  same  opportunities  for  social  life 
as  schools  which  have  campus  or  dormitory  life.  The 
scope  of  the  social  life  of  our  school  is  necessarily  cur- 
tailed by  the  absence  of  these  social  generating  media. 
But  we  have  one  factor  which  almost  overcomes  our  lack 
of  facilities  and  that  is  "  the  man  at  the  top."  Campus 
and  dormitories  mean  nothing,  fellow  students,  if  there 
is  no  connected  feeling  of  sympathy  between  students, 
faculty  and  principal.  We  feel  proud  to  say  that  at 
Jamaica  Training  the  cordiality  existing  between  prin- 
cipal, faculty  and  students  is  of  the  sincerest  and  highest 
type.  _ 

Principal,  faculty,  and  student  body  act  as  one  in  the 
development  of  a  spirit  of  good  will  and  fellowship. 
Such  spirit  can  exist  only  as  an  abstraction.  To  you 
fellow  students  who  are  all  part  of  the  throbbing  life  in 
some  college  these  abstract  qualities  are  familiar  no  doubt. 
We  differ,  however,  in  the  means  for  securing  these  essen- 
tials of  social  life  in  school. 

One  of  these  is  our  group  of  secretaries  which  is  com- 
posed of  one  member  from  each  class.  It  is  the  secretary 
who  lectures  about  overcuts  and  latenesses  rather  than  the 
principal  or  teacher-in-charge.  It  is  she  who  keeps  the 
girls  informed  about  all  the  rules  and  changes  in  the  school 
system.  It  is  she  who  keeps  her  class  posted  as  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  school.  It  is  through  her  that  the  prin- 
cipal keeps  in  personal  touch  with  each  member  of  the 
school,  for  he  frequently  holds  conferences  with  his  staff 
and  is  well  acquainted  with  each  member  individually. 

Not  only  do  these  secretaries  lend  to  a  more  informal 
and  social  management  of  the  school  but  there  is  also 
another  group1  of  students  called  "  Housekeepers,"  who 
do  their  part.  Rather  an  unfortunate  name  for  the  mem- 
bers of  this  group  do  not  actually  do  the  menial  work, 
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but  rather  act  as  supervisors  to  see  that  the  building  is 
kept  as  clean  and  as  orderly  as  possible.  When  we  came 
to  this  school  the  building  was  clean  but  barren-looking, 
but  through  this  system  of  housekeepers  we  have  man- 
aged to  make  our  classrooms  look  more  like  the  rooms 
in  our  own  homes  and  less  like  formal  schoolrooms.  Thus 
the  housekeepers  help  in  making  the  school  a  fitter  place 
to  live  in. 

Not  so  long  ago  our  class  was  greatly  excited  because  we, 
as  the  Seniors  of  the  school  were  tendering  a  reception  to 
the  Freshman  class.  Such  activity!  Almost  every  stu- 
dent of  the  Senior  class  either  on  a  committee  or  in  the 
performance.  This  is  indicative  of  what  occurs  whenever 
we  have  our  afternoon  receptions. 

Considering  that  these  productions  are  not  master- 
pieces memorized  from  books  but  are  merely  varied  forms 
of  entertainment  composed  and  coached  by  the  students 
themselves  they  contribute  much  to  a  finer  social  spirit 
among  pupils. 

These  receptions  occur  at  intervals  but  in  the  meantime 
we  have  another  socializing  influence  which  occurs  weekly. 
And  this  is  our  regular  assembly  program.  Our  platform 
is  not  one  where  just  a  select  few  can  exhibit  their  talents 
but  rather  a  place  where  free  expression  of  all  kinds  is 
encouraged.  One  of  the  principles  which  we  uphold  is  to 
include  many  in  our  programs  in  order  to  give  as  large  a 
number  as  possible  a  chance  to  appear  before  the  student 
body.  On  some  occasions  as  many  as  100  students  in  a 
day  appear  on  our  rostrum.  The  programs  are  of  a  varied 
nature,  including  class  projects,  examples  of  what  may 
be  done  with  children  in  schools  and  presentations  given 
with  the  cooperation  of  all  departments,  sewing,  music, 
art,  nature.  Opportunity  is  presented  in  this  manner  to 
all  whether  talented  or  not.  Not  only  the  accomplished 
but  also  the  reticent  and  retiring  students  are  helped  to 
bring  themselves  out.     Thus  the  varied  activities  of  the 
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assembly  are  highly  contributory  to  the  socialization  of 
our  students. 

Since  pleasant  social  life  is  one  of  the  most  important 
concomitants  of  learning,  Jamaica  Training  School  has 
assumed  the  duty  of  socializing  as  completely  as  possible 
each  individual  student.  This  socialization  contributes 
to  collective  development  as  well  as  to  individual  nurture. 
Many  latent  potentialities  are  uncovered  and  students  come 
into  a  fuller  realization  of  their  own  powers.  The  society 
of  the  school  benefits  by  the  fact  that  the  individual  is 
socially  benefited.  Thus  between  each  student  and  the 
collective  whole  there  is  a  reciprocation  of  social  benefits. 
The  furthering  of  socialization  permeates  all  the  activi- 
ties of  the  school  and  the  fostering  of  social  intercourse 
and  individual  betterment  is  eminently  well  discharged. 

We  love  our  school  and  invite  you  all  to  come  to  visit  us. 

The  Chairman:  The  three  addresses  given  this  evening 
by  students  constitute  but  the  prelude  to  the  program  of 
the  evening. 

Our  distinguished  guest,  Professor  Peter  Petersen  of 
the  University  of  Jena  in  Germany,  is  visiting  this 
country  to  gather  up  such  ideas  and  impressions  as  may 
be  useful  to  him  in  the  further  development  of  a  more 
democratic  type  of  education  in  his  homeland.  It  is  fit- 
ting that  he  should  get  his  first  contacts  with  American 
students  in  such  a  happy  gathering  of  representatives  of 
many  institutions  as  this  meeting  has  proved  to  be.  Be- 
fore he  brings  us  his  message  of  good-will  and  helpfulness 
I  want  him  to  hear  every  student  voice  in  this  hall  raised 
in  such  unison  as  can  be  displayed  when  you  all  attempt 
at  the  same  time  to  make  your  school  yell  ring  clear  above 
all  the  others.  Professor,  there  are  no  discordant  notes 
in  our  American  democracy  when  each  individual  citizen 
is  doing  his  best  to  make  his  sweet  solo  sound  clear  and 
vibrant  above  all  others.  When  you  get  back  to  Germany 
if  any  one  asks  you  what  is  meant  by  the  "  socialized 
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recitation  "  in  America,  all  you  will  need  to  do  to  demon- 
strate the  idea  will  be  to  call  together  a  student  convention 
such  as  this  and  have  400  young  men  and  women  repeat 
the  sounds  which  you  have  just  now  heard  and  the  move- 
ments which  you  have  just  now  witnessed.  My  friends, 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  this  distin- 
guished representative  of  that  university  in  Germany  in 
which  a  generation  ago  many  of  our  great  American  lead- 
ers in  education  were  trained.  Professor  Peter  Petersen 
of  Jena. 


32.  THE  SPIRIT  OF  YOUTH 

Peter  Petersen, 
Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Jena,  Germany 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity  to  speak  to 
such  an  audience  and  especially  to  so  many  prospective 
teachers — to  youth,  the  new  generation  coming  forth  to 
fill  the  places  of  those  who  have  laid  down  the  torch. 

It  is  the  everlasting  right  of  youth  to  smile  at  the  doings 
of  the  generations  gone  by  and  also  at  the  work  of  those 
who  are  still  thinking  and  working  with  them  side  by  side 
in  the  educational  field. 

They  may  be  willing  to  listen  to  the  words  of  wisdom 
of  their  honored  elders,  but  still  they  will  think  that  their 
own  work  is  far  more  progressive  and  important.  They, 
too,  look  forward  into  new  fields  of  research  and  mastery. 

What  the  balance  is  in  the  works  of  a  watch,  that  is 
Youth  in  civilization.  Every  civilization  is  barren  and 
dead  when  the  older  generation  forces  the  younger  one 
under  strict  undisputable  rules  and  laws,  under  a  rigid, 
iron-like  system  of  education.  There  we  find  hardly  any 
progress,  and  if  any,  then  at  very  long  intervals. 

It  has  been  a  peculiarity  of  civilization  ever  since  the 
earliest  cultural  periods  that  the  old  generation  has  given 
Youth  as  much  freedom  and  support  as  lay  in  their  power 
for  development.  In  this  way  they  were  able  to  release 
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moral  and  intellectual  forces.  Therefore,  probably  these 
nations  have  maintained  the  right  to  give  guidance 
and  are  acknowledged  as  leaders  in  the  modern  world. 
I  say  that  without  disrespect  to  such  famous 
cultures  as  those  of  India,  China,  et  cetera.  Even  today 
we  feel  the  growing  tendency  in  all  countries  to  give 
and  to  further  the  freedom  of  youth.  We  find  this 
already  emphasized  from  the  Nursery  school  on. 
But  here  I  want  to  give  a  word  of  warning,  to  you.  Do 
not  overlook  and  forget  to  build  upon  the  foundations 
your  foregoers  have  laid  down  and  do  not  look  with  con- 
descension (dismay)  upon  those  people  who  are  working 
with  you  toward  a  mutual  goal.  Old  and  young  must 
work  together.  Only  then  do  we  find  a  real  harmonious 
relationship  and  real  progress  where  old  and  young  ex- 
change ideas  and  stimulate  each  other.  The  highest  cul- 
tural periods  in  the  life  of  any  nation  shows  us  this  har- 
monious interplay  of  generations.  Nevertheless  I  am  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  rights  of  Youth.  You  must  be 
free  and  feel  like  a  new  individual.  But  keep  also  in  close 
touch  with  all  other  new  tendencies  and  developments  in 
other  fields.  You  feel  the  need  of  a  well-rounded  and 
many-sided  unfolding.  Architecture,  Literature,  Drama 
and  Music  should  be  a  vital  part  of  your  life.  Do  not  think 
because  you  are  a  teacher  that  the  classroom  and  its  imme- 
diate environment  is  your  only  realm.  Be  open  minded — 
expand ;  a  good  teacher  is  a  person  who  has  a  rich  and  full 
life,  one  who  can  draw  upon  experience  wherever  the  need 
arises;  one  who  is  never  or  very  seldom  hampered  on 
account  of  lack  of  ideas.  Therefore,  she  will  not  roll 
through  life  like  a  closed  ball  incapable  of  absorbing  new 
ideas,  nor  be  the  tail  end,  the  last  one  to  partake,  in  every 
movement.  I  wish  you  would  maintain  that  fresh  and 
adventurous  spirit  which  is  the  gift  of  Youth.  Keep  it 
glowing  until  you  are  ready  to  depart  from  this  earth. 
Don't  be  limited  to  only  one  system  and  swear  to  its  valid- 
ity.    If  you  do  this  you  may  let  a  great  opportunity  for 
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improvement  pass  your  door  by  keeping  it  tightly  shut 
through  your  close-mindedness.  The  teacher  needs  not  a 
"  system ;"  he  needs  a  progressive  scheme  of  education 
which  must  be  flexible.  Don't  stay  under  the  banner  or 
be  the  follower  of  one  method.  You  must  know  and  thor- 
oughly understand  and  be  able  to  use  and  apply  intelli- 
gently all  methods  of  psychology  wherever  the  need  arises. 
Here  I  want  to  point  to  the  methods  of  a  physician  as  an 
example. 

In  case  of  illness  he  does  not  prescribe  the  same  medi- 
cine for  every  type  of  headache  nor  will  the  same  medicine 
be  used  for  diabetes  as  will  be  used  for  headaches.  Among 
the  children  you  will  have  in  your  class  you  will  find  life 
in  all  its  variety.  Life  is  not  like  building  a  house  as 
Herbart  said,  when  he  compared  the  teacher  with  an  archi- 
tect. We  find  rough  and  smooth  stones,  polished  and  un- 
polished, hidden  gold  and  other  metals  in  our  children  if 
we  choose  to  make  such  a  comparison  and  it  is  up  to  the 
teacher  to  be  a  wise  and  cautious  guide  and  supervisor  of 
life  in  its  individual  aspects.  With  such  an  attitude  the 
teacher  will  have  another  advantage;  he  will  realize  in 
how  many  of  his  pupils  pedagogical  abilities  are  present, 
abilities  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the 
group  life  and  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  development 
of  all  the  other  children.  He  will  learn  to  appreciate  the 
moral  instinct  and  consciousness  of  children.  In  all  our 
new  European  progressive  schools  we  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  importance  of  these  traits  and  we  do  our 
best  to  further  and  develop  the  same  in  favor  of  the  group 
life  and  the  whole  community. 

These  realizations  will  give  strength  to  your  educational 
philosophy,  the  elements  of  which  are  rooted  in  the  love 
of  children  and  Youth.  You  will  be  the  warriors  which 
defend  childhood  and  fight  against  everything  that  may 
threaten  its  domains. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  add  a  special  wish  to  you. 
The  teacher,  in  my  opinion,  must  belong  to  those  who  real- 
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ize,  study  and  work  for  those  things  which  belong  unto 
peace !  Be  always  ready  and  willing  to  spread  the  gospel  of 
peace,  justice  and  truth.  It  may  be  said  that  when  you 
began  to  fill  the  trenches,  to  take  up  the  torch,  this  ideal 
began  to  approach  its  fulfillment. 

33.  CONCLUDING  REMARKS  BY    THE   CHAIR- 
MAN: 

If,  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead,  we  are  to  have  the 
peace  for  which  our  guest  has  made  such  an  earnest  and 
sincere  plea,  I  think  it  will  be  in  large  measure  the  result 
of  the  amity  and  the  radiant  and  dynamic  good  will  that 
in  this  generation  is  everywhere  apparent  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  and  in  the  colleges  of  all 
civilized  nations. 

We  are  now  to  have  a  short  period  of  community  sing- 
ing. It  would  seem  that  the  spirit  of  song  is  unfailing 
among  the  students  of  our  normal  schools  and  teachers' 
colleges. 

We  have  concluded  the  sixth  session  of  our  conference 
— and  your  chairman  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  point  of 
significance  to  the  welfare  of  our  teacher-training  institu- 
tions in  their  great  work,  the  concluding  meeting  tomor- 
row morning  promises  to  be  a  fitting  climax  to  the  whole 
series  of  excellent  meetings.  The  Grand  Ballroom  of  this 
hotel  will  accommodate  one  thousand  guests.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  seats  will  be  filled,  and,  having  read  the  ad- 
dresses which  will  be  given,  I  know  they  will  merit  your 
attention. 

I  want  to  thank  all  who'  have  helped  to  make  this  ban- 
quet program  a  success. 
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SATUKDAY  MORNING  PROGRAM 

Nine-thirty  to  Twelve  O'clock,  Grand  Ball  Room, 
Hotel  Pennsylvania 

Ambrose  L.  Suhrie, 

Professor  of  Normal-School  and  Teachers-College  Educa- 
tion, New  York  University,  Presiding. 

Miss  Mae  Daly,  President  Student  Organization,  New 
York  Training  School,  New  York  City ; 

Mr.    Pincus    Sugarmaist,    Editor    "  The   Commentator," 
Maxwell  Training  School  for  Teachers,  Brooklyn, 
Associate  Chairmen 

MAJOR  TOPIC  IV.     STUDENT  LIFE  AND  STU- 
DENT WELFARE  IN  TEACHER-TRAINING 

INSTITUTIONS— (Continued) . 

34.  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  BY  THE  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

The  Student-Faculty  Banquet  last  night  in  the  Butter- 
fly Room  of  this  hotel  was  a  somewhat  unique  affair.  The 
young  people  who  have  come  to  this  conference  from 
points  as  far  north  as  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Potsdam,  New  York,  from  points  as  far  East  as  Boston 
and  Providence,  from  points  as  far  west  as  Buffalo  and 
Pittsburg  and  from  points  as  far  south  as  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  certainly  do  not  lack  originality  and  fine 
college  spirit.  "  The  memory  of  that  night  of  bliss " 
seems  to  have  been  a  big  factor  in  bringing  together  this 
splendid  audience  of  a  thousand  people  to  hear  the  dozen 
or  more  excellent  student  addresses  scheduled  to  be  deliv- 
ered on  the  same  topic,  namely :  Student  Life  and  Student 
Welfare  in  Teacher-Training  Institutions. 

The  Executive  Committee .  of  the  Conference  and  its 
Chairman,  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Ned  H.  Dearborn,  New 
York  State  Director  of  Teacher-Training  for  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  topics  chosen  for  this  Student-Faculty  Con- 
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ference  should  be  varied  and  that  each  school  should  be 
requested  to  send  a  representative  who  could  give  the  con- 
ference a  vivid  picture  of  the  actual  operation  of  some  out- 
standing1 policy  related  to  the  welfare  and  interests  of  the 
student  body  in  the  institution  represented. 

The  students  of  the  three  normal  training  schools  of  New 
York  City,  locally  known  as  "  Training  Schools,"  namely : 
The  Jamaica,  the  New  York  and  the  Maxwell  Training 
School  for  Teachers  are  in  the  role  of  hosts  to  the  other 
students  who  come  from  points  far  and  near.  Miss  Sha- 
piro of  the  Jamaica  School  addressed  the  conference  last 
evening.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  present  Miss  Mae  Daly, 
President  of  the  Student-Organization,  New  York  Train- 
ing School,  and  Mr.  Pincus  Sugarman,  Editor  "  The 
Commentator,"  Maxwell  Training  School,  Brooklyn,  who 
will  serve  as  Associate  Chairmen  this  morning  and  will 
introduce  the  guest  speakers.  I  wish  to  present  these  As- 
sociate Chairmen  to  you  at  this  time. 

Miss  Daly,  Associate  Chairman:  This  speaker's  table 
and  the  line  of  speakers  seem  long,  but  the  speeches  are 
short.  Dr.  Suhrie  has  a  way  of  making  the  speakers  who 
appear  on  his  program  feel  that  every  moment  is  precious. 
So  they  come  well  prepared  to  say  a  great  deal  in  "  just 
a  little  while."  Please  don't  think  this  program  is  to  be 
as  long  as  this  speakers'  table  would  seem  to  indicate.  If 
it  were  necessary  to  say  a  word  which  would  make  our 
guest  speakers  feel  easy,  I  should  be  glad  to  say  that  word. 
But  really  they  don't  look  ill  at  ease  or  nervous.  They 
look,  well  they  look  prepared  and  every  one  of  the  eleven 
girls  looks  as  though  she  would  like  to  be  called  on  first 
to  tell  the  conference  about  the  best  teacher-training  school 
in  the  East — or  anywhere,  namely,  hers.  I'd  like  to  in- 
troduce them  all  at  once,  but  I  must  give  way  for  a  mo- 
ment to<  my  colleague  from  Maxwell. 

Mr.  Sugarman,  Associate  Chairman:  I  am  very  glad 
to  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  the  young  men  who 
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are  to  speak  from  this  platform  this  morning.  There  are 
only  two  of  them,  but  contrary  to  your  reasonable  expecta- 
tions, I  am  sure  that  either  one  of  them  can  make  a  longer 
speech  than  any  five  of  the  young  ladies  combined.  I  have 
met  most  of  the  young  men  in  this  audience  and  I  like 
them.  I  hope  I  may  meet  each  of  the  young  ladies  in 
person  before  the  close  of  the  conference  and  I  hope  they 
will  then  like  me  as  well  as  I  now  like  them. 

Miss  Daly:  I  understand  that  the  New  Haven 
State  Normal  School  is,  in  the  judgment  of  its  students, 
the  best  school  in  Connecticut.  I  also  understand  that 
there  is  a  very  democratic  spirit  prevalent  there  and  many 
interesting  activities.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing 
Miss  Irene  Minty  of  the  State  Normal  School,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut. 

35.  STUDENT  LIFE— STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT. 

Irene  Minty, 

Student  Representative 

In  every  normal  school  there  are  two  groups  of  work- 
ers: the  members  of  the  Faculty  and  the  members  of  the 
student  body. 

At  New  Haven  we  believe  that  only  when  we  have 
frank,  sincere,  whole-hearted  cooperation  between  these 
two  groups  of  workers  can  our  school  become  what  it  must 
be  if  it  is  to  meet  in  full  its  obligations  to  its  students), 
and  to  the  State  of  Connecticut.  The  left  hand  must  know 
what  the  right  hand  doeth  and  both  hands  must  work  to- 
gether toward  a  common  end  or  goal. 

We  are  coming  to  look  upon  our  school  as  a  community 
in  which  to  live  and  not  merely  as  a  place  where  a  group 
of  subjects  are  to  be  studied  or  a  series  of  arbitrary  re- 
quirements are  to  be  met.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  we 
look  upon  our  school  as  a  large  family  with  older  and 
younger  members  who  should  work  together,  play  together 
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and  govern  themselves  by  means  of  a  form  of  government 
which  is  entirely  democratic  in  its  administration  and 
which  keeps  ever  in  mind  the  welfare  of  all.  So  much 
for  our  point  of  view  at  New  Haven. 

In  the  remaining  time  allotted  to  this  short  paper,  I 
wish  to  enumerate  and  describe  for  you  the  contributions 
which  our  student  body  has  made  during  the  past  four 
years  to  the  continued  welfare  and  constant  improvement 
of  our  school. 

Prior  to  this  four-year  period  there  was  little  coopera- 
tion between  the  Faculty  and  the  students  in  a  social 
sense.  Their  relationships  were  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  classroom  and  were  the  older  traditional  types  of 
relationships  between  the  teacher  and  the  taught.  Clubs 
and  club  activities  were  unknown.  The  social  activities 
were  so  few  in  number  and  so  formal  in  character  as  not 
to  provide  a  congenial  atmosphere.  There  was  little  school 
spirit  for  the  school  was  thought  to  be  a  place  where 
one  worked  slavishly  day  and  night  and  not  a  place  where 
young  women  lived  normal,  happy,  human,  interesting 
lives  while  preparing  to  become  members  of  the  most 
important  profession  in  the  world. 

During  the  past  four  years,  however,  certain  steps  have 
been  taken  toward  the  improvement  of  the  foregoing  situ- 
ation and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  these  steps. 

First:  A  plan  of  student  government  has  been  organ- 
ized by  the  students  themselves,  which  makes  it  possible 
for  them  to  have  a  large  share  in  the  administration  of 
the  school.  This  organization  provides  for  an  executive 
council,  also  a  legislative  department  and  a  judicial  de- 
partment. The  function  of  the  legislative  department 
is  to  make  the  rules  and  regulations,  to  "  plan  plans  and 
to  dream  dreams."  The  purpose  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment is  to  see  to  it  that  a  definite  organization  is  provided 
for  the  effective  carrying  out  of  these  plans,  laws,  rules 
and  regulations.     The  purpose  of  the  judicial  department 
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is  to  assure  hearty  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  foregoing  program  and  to  punish 
willful  offenders. 

Second:  Clubs  have  been  organized  by  the  students 
interested  in  special  phases  of  the  work  in  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Normal  School  in  order  that  students  may 
be  helped  to  develop  an  abiding  interest  in  some  subject  or 
activity  which  will  make  possible  for  them  a  more  worthy 
use  of  leisure  time.  The  general  purpose  of  the  club  pro- 
gram is  to  so  foster  these  interests  that  each  student  will 
participate  in  the  organization  and  program  of  at  least  one 
club  each  year. 

Third:  In  cooperation  with  the  department  of  Physi- 
cal Education  a  program  of  indoor  and  outdoor  activities 
has  been  organized  to  promote  habits  of  health,  play,  co- 
operation, friendly  rivalry  and  recreation.  Practically 
the  entire  student  body  has  taken  active  interest  in  at  least 
one  of  these  sports. 

Fourth:  A  weekly  assembly  is  provided  by  a  student 
committee.  This  committee  in  arranging  the  programs 
often  secures  talent  from  without  the  school.  From  time 
to  time  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Training  Schools, 
activities  of  the  children  that  have  developed  in  connec- 
tion with  their  school  work  have  been  presented.  Once 
each  month,  the  assembly  is  the  outgrowth  of  certain 
aspects  of  the  regular  work  in  some  department  of  the 
Normal  School.  All  of  these  assemblies  are  planned  and 
conducted  by  the  students,  themselves. 

Fifth:  The  students  working  cooperatively  in  commit- 
tees, clubs  and  groups  have  made  very  definite  and  desir- 
able modifications  in  and  additions  to  our  Normal-School 
plant ;  for  example,  last  year  they  raised  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  tennis  courts  on  the  cam- 
pus and  of  adding  equipment  to  the  gymnasium.  This 
winter  the  students  felt  the  need  of  a  recreation  and  social 
room ;  consequently,  when  an  unused  room  in  the  basement 
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was  placed  at  their  disposal  they  studied  its  possibilities 
and  then  redecorated  and  equipped  it  in  such  an  attractive 
and  practical  manner  that  it  is  now  the  center  of  the  social 
life  of  the  building.  The  Nature  Study  group  has  made 
a  study  of  the  campus,  outlined  in  blue  print  form  a 
plan  for  beautifying  the  grounds,  employed  the  services 
of  a  landscape  architect  and  raised  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  start  the  work  this  Spring.  Two  loan  funds 
for  needy  students  have  been  established.  A  Geography 
library  is  being  purchased  in  memory  of  a  former  teacher 
and  a  collection  of  books  for  the  founding  of  a  library  of 
children's  literature  is  being  added  to  each  year  by  the 
club  in  the  Reading  Department.  These  are  sufficient 
illustrations,  I  am  sure,  to  indicate  how  our  students, 
working  in  groups  and  committees,  are  constantly  con- 
tributing toward  the  improvement  of  our  school.  And  the 
esprit  de  corps,  which  results  from  these  "  labors  of  love  " 
is  transforming  the  spirit  and  elevating  the  whole  tone 
of  our  school. 

Sixth:  The  organization  of  the  social  life  of  the  school 
to  include  teas,  bridges  and  informal  social  gatherings 
of  many  kinds  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  in  the  development  of  our  student  program. 

Seventh:  A  feature  has  been  introduced  this  year 
which  is,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  unique  in  this  part 
of  the  country ;  namely,  the  institution  of  a  "  play  day," 
the  purpose  of  which  was  the  furtherance  of  inter-normal 
school  relationships  among  the  Normal  Schools  of  Con- 
necticut. An  entire  day  was  set  aside  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  selected  representatives  from  a  neighboring  nor- 
mal school,  the  expenses  of  the  day  being  borne  by  our 
students.  Games  were  indulged  in,  the  competitive  ele- 
ment being  eliminated  since  both  teams  were  composed  of 
students  from  both  schools.  A  luncheon  was  given  in 
honor  of  these  visitors  in  the  school  dining  room,  an 
assembly  program  prepared  and  presented,  while  a  tea 
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given  for  the  players  and  the  guests  closed  the  activities. 
This  day  proved  eminently  successful  in  creating  a  sym- 
pathetic relationship  between  the  members  of  the  two 
schools,  so  much  so  that  we  hope  to  extend  the  plan  next 
year. 

Miss  Daly:  I  understand  that  last  year  Buffalo  sent  a 
student  to  this  conference  who  made  that  institution  look 
so  much  like  the  new  Jerusalem  that  we  couldn't  resist  the 
opportunity  to  ask  that  school  to  send  a  representative 
again  this  year.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing 
Miss  Ruth  Joan  Williams,  who  will  speak  on  "  Our  Stu- 
dent Problems  at  the  State  Teachers  College,  Buffalo, 
New  York." 

36.  OUR  STUDENT  PROBLEMS  AT  THE  STATE 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  BUFFALO,  NEW 
YORE 

Ruth  Joan  Williams, 

President  of  the  Student  Organization 

In  this  age  when  education  is  so  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  individual,  high  standards  of  achievement  for 
the  most  part  can  be  attained  only  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  faculty  and  the  students.  Our  college  government, 
based  on  this  fact,  has  created  in  us  the  desire  to  help  our 
Alma  Mater  to  offer  the  greatest  possible  contribution  to 
our  well  being  and,  through  us,  to  those  groups  with 
which  we  shall  later  come  in  contact. 

Therefore,  we  students  have  asked  ourselves  if  first 
of  all  our  curricula  were  meeting  our  needs  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner.  We  present  the  following  sugges- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  the  courses  of  study.  We 
feel  that  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  of  classroom  work  for  a 
week,  instead  of  twenty  hours,  would  allow  more  intensive 
study  of  a  few  subjects  rather  than  a  hurried  and  incom- 
plete preparation  of  many.  The  combination  of  several 
courses,  such  as  Introduction  to  Teaching,  Technique  of 
Teaching  and  Principles  of  Education  would  tend  to  avoid 
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repetition  and  to  afford  time  for  the  more  vital  subjects 
of  the  grades  and  junior  high  school.  A  few  more  elec- 
tives  would  make  the  courses  more  interesting  and  profit- 
able from  our  viewpoint.  Systematic  observation  under 
a  director,  trained  for  that  specific  purpose  would  en- 
lighten the  Freshmen  as  to  the  real  objectives  of  their 
future  work. 

We  believe  that  if  a  vocational  guidance  department 
were  begun  in  the  high  schools  and  continued  in  teacher- 
training  institutions,  it  would  help  us  to  select  that  cur- 
riculum for  which  we  are  best  fitted. 

But  in  order  that  we  may  become  the  right  kind  of 
teachers  we  must  be  physically  fit.  This  would  necessitate 
a  greater  emphasis  upon  health.  The  best  mechanical 
setting  for  insuring  health  and  proper  sanitation  and  a 
stricter  attention  to  health  habits,  such  as  ventilation, 
suitable  study  hours  and  sufficient  exercise,  would  tend  to 
improve  this  condition.  A  thorough  physical  examina- 
tion is  now  given  upon  entrance,  but  we  would  welcome  a 
repetition  of  such  each  year  by  a  resident  school  nurse 
and  physician.  The  solution  of  certain  program  difficul- 
ties would  eliminate  the  necessity  of  hastily  lunching  on 
the  street  car  in  order  to  meet  promptly  our  teaching 
appointments. 

In  addition  to  the  improvement  of  the  curricula,  there 
is  a  growing  need  for  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  stu- 
dents, first  by  the  faculty  and  then  by  their  fellow  stu- 
dents. We,  in  our  college,  are  meeting  this  need  by  a 
system  of  faculty  advisership.  Each  section  (a  section 
consists  of  approximately  thirty  students)  elects  a  faculty 
member  whom  the  students  desire  for  an  adviser.  To  this 
adviser  they  bring  their  personal  troubles  and  difficulties 
and  all  problems  arising  in  the  section.  If  these  problems 
are  not  solved  they  are  taken  to  the  Central  Council,  which 
is  the  Student-Faculty  Governing  Body  of  our  college.  It 
is  the  work  of  this  Faculty  Adviser  to  follow  up  the  par- 
ticipation of  these  students  in  the  extra-curricular  activi- 
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ties,  and  also  to  check  on  their  scholarship.  If  any  of 
these  students  receive  warning  slips  at  the  end  of  ten 
weeks,  notifying  them  that  their  work  is  not  up  to  average 
grade,  the  adviser  must  analyze  the  cases,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  reasons  for  the  students'  academic  difficulties 
and  to  suggest  remedies. 

The  intimate  knowledge  of  students  by  their  fellow 
students  is  brought  about  by  section  meetings  and  through 
the  extra-curricular  program.  Certain  preliminary  studies 
have  been  made  in  order  to  discover  various  important 
facts  regarding  the  individual  students  in  the  college. 
Some  of  these  have  been  made  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  our  Sociology  classes  and  the  Social  Program 
Committee. 

The  Social  Program  Committee,  composed  of  class 
presidents,  class  and  department  representatives  and  sev- 
eral faculty  members,  controls  and  promotes  the  rich  and 
varied  offerings  of  our  extra-curricular  activities.  This 
committee  seeks  to  secure  adequate  participation  by  every 
student  in  the  college,  but  endeavors  to  prevent  excessive 
participation  by  any.  The  members  believe  that  through 
the  social  contacts  made  in  the  various  organizations  the 
student's  personality  is  developed. 

A  markedly  increased  participation  has  been  shown  by 
the  reports  of  the  Point  System  Committee,  a  sub-commit- 
tee of  the  Social  Program,  whose  function  it  is  to  check  up 
on  the  offices  held  and  the  organizations  joined  by  each 
student. 

The  cases  of  non-participants  are  cared  for  by  another 
sub-committee  known  as  the  Extension  Committee.  This 
Extension  Committee  encourages  and  sponsors  the  forma- 
tion of  new  organizations  for  which  there  is  a  felt  need, 
and  undertakes  to  promote  the  standard  and  morale  of 
the  existing  extra-curricular  activities.  Through  its  work 
we  not  only  have  stable  organizations,  but  those  which 
also  meet  and  satisfy  many  of  our  interests. 
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The  Finance  Supervision  Committee,  also  a  sub-com- 
mittee, has  issued  uniform  account  books  to  the  treasurers 
of  the  various  organizations  with  definite  suggestions  as 
to  how  to  keep  these  records.  These  books  will  be  annually 
audited  by  the  Social  Program  Committee,  and  will  be 
turned  over  by  it  to  the  new  treasurers  of  the  clubs  and 
societies.  This  system  tends  to  give  a  sound  financial 
basis  to  the  organizations,  as  well  as  needed  business 
training  to  their  members. 

Through  the  solution  of  our  needs  by  means  of  im- 
proved curricula  and  by  means  of  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  students  by  their  fellow  students,  and  through  the 
deepening  of  our  interests  by  means  of  carefully  planned 
and  developed  organizations,  we  are  aspiring  to  certain 
ideals  for  our  greatest  welfare.  True,  we  do  desire  to 
acquire  knowledge  from  our  academic  training  in  order 
to  have  a  background  and  a  method  of  presenting  it  to  our 
future  pupils.  However,  our  greatest  aspiration  is  to 
become  all  around  teachers ;  that  is,  teachers  who  are  scho- 
lastically  equipped  and  who  through  participation  in  the 
extra-curricular  activities  have  learned  how  to  cooperate 
with  our  co-workers,  as  well  as  to  understand  much  more 
thoroughly  the  nature  and  needs  of  children. 

Miss  Daly:  They're  doing  some  wonderful  things  way 
out  west  in  Buffalo. 

The  Potsdam  Normal  School  is  the  most  northerly 
Normal  School  in  New  York  State.  This  school  is  well- 
known  for  its  Department  of  Music.  I  understand  that 
with  the  Potsdam  Normal  School  is  affiliated  the  Crane 
School  of  Music,  and  I  am  going  to  introduce  to  you  Miss 
Muriel  G-.  Knowlton,  President  of  the  Student  Council, 
who  will  speak  on  the  "  Significance  of  the  Assembly  Pro- 
grams in  the  Life  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Potsdam, 
New  York. 
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37.  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY  PRO- 
GRAMS IN  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
AT  POTSDAM,  NEW  YORK 

Miss  Mueiel  G.  Knowlton, 

President  of  the  Student  Council 

"  'Tis  the  beginning  which  o'ershadows  all  that  follows 
after." 

It  is  with  such  a  far-sighted  viewpoint  that  the  Public 
Performance  Committee  of  our  school  arranges  and  super- 
vises the  assemblies  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  benefit,  both  to  the  individual  student 
and  to  the  school  as  a  whole. 

On  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  of  each  week 
assembly  is  held  in  the  Normal  auditorium  from  eight- 
thirty  until  eight-fifty-five,  with  the  Normal  orchestra 
of  over  sixty  pieces  in  attendance.  General  conduct  at 
this  time  is  controlled  entirely  by  the  students  themselves 
who  see  to  it  that  any  late-comers  are  deprived  of  entrance, 
for  the  chapel  doors  are  closed  promptly  at  eight-thirty. 

On  Monday  the  general  procedure  is  in  charge  of  our 
music  director,  Mr.  F.  H.  Bishop,  who  is  unexcelled  in 
ability  to  bring  one  back  from  lingering  dreams  of  an 
exciting  week-end  to  the  seriousness  of  life  and  to  another 
week,  begun  in  the  spirit  of  light-hearted  song.  In  addi- 
tion to  chorus  singing  with  orchestral  accompaniment, 
any  announcements  of  general  school  importance  are  made 
either  J>y  our  principal  or  by  students  particularly  desig- 
nated for  the  duty. 

Wednesday  morning  assembly  is  given  alternately  to 
Dr.  Congdon,  our  Principal,  and  the  program  committee 
to  use  as  they  deem  best.  Announcements  and  items  on 
school  welfare  from  an  executive  viewpoint  form  the 
nuclei  of  Dr.  Congdon's  talks  to  us.  Often  he  shares 
with  us  the  inspiration  and  benefits  gleaned  from  the 
educational  conferences  of  state  and  nation-wide  scope 
which  he  attends.    These  are  of  especial  value,  keeping  us 
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in  touch  as  they  do,  with  the  latest  ideas  and  develop- 
ments in  our  contemporary  institutions.  We  are  also  for- 
tunate in  hearing  many  eminent  speakers  whom  Dr.  Cong- 
don  or  the  committee  is  successful  in  bringing  to  the 
platform  with  a  message  for  students  and  faculty  alike, 
ranging  in  topics  from  "  What  to  Do  One's  First  Day 
Teaching "  to  "  Indian  Trails  and  Folk  Lore  "  by  Dr. 
Bates  from  Cornell  University,  an  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject. Whenever  necessity  arises  the  assembly  is  gener- 
ously given  over  to  other  purposes.  An  instance  of  this 
occurred  recently  on  the  day  preceding  the  visit  to  our 
school  of  Lorado  Taft,  the  famous  sculptor.  That  morn- 
ing an  appreciation  lesson  on  the  life  and  works  of  Dr. 
Taft  was  given  by  a  group  of  Special  Drawing  girls. 

The  Friday  morning  programs  are  perhaps  the  most 
keenly  anticipated  of  all,  for  they  comprise  the  efforts  of 
a  specific  class,  department  or  organization  in  the  school 
representing  a  particular  type  of  work.  These  programs 
offer  opportunity  for  practically  every  student  to  partici- 
pate in  a  public  performance  at  some  time  or  other  during 
the  school  year.  According  to  a  well  prearranged  schedule 
planned  early  in  the  year  by  the  subdivision  of  the  Public 
Performance  committee  each  organization  knows  well  in 
advance  just  where  and  of  what  nature  its  own  program 
shall  be.  This  allows  ample  time  for  careful  preparation 
and  eliminates  repetition  and  any  possible  conflicts  of 
material  or  ideas.  The  following  exemplify  the  group 
distinction  and  indicate  the  type  of  work  given; — the 
three  individual  classes,  Freshman,  Junior,  and  Senior; 
the  five  departments  of  our  school,  Kindergarten-Primary, 
Intermediate,  Junior  High  School,  Special  Music,  Special 
Drawing;  and  the  Crane  Music  Supervisors  Course,  Stu- 
dent Council,  Racquette  Staff  (publishers  of  our  weekly 
paper),  Dramatic  Club,  Men's  Club,  Micora  Art  Society, 
Hikers'  Club,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  others. 

For  specific  illustration  I  refer  to  the  program  given 
by  the  Special  Music  girls  only  a  few  weeks  ago.     This 
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took  the  form  of  a  symphonic  poem  patterned  after  the 
old  French  rondo  and  entitled  "  Symphony  of  a  Day." 
Following  a  truly  classical  prologue  written  and  read  by 
one  of  the  music  girls,  the  first  movement  "  Morn  Rise  " 
was  given  by  the  Senior  class.  Behind  a  pale  green  trans- 
parent veil,  a  group  of  wraith-like  dancers  depicted  the 
rise  of  dawn,  supported  by  a  chorus  in  the  background 
attired  in  draperies  of  early  morning  hues.  The  second 
movement,  by  the  Freshman  class,  "  High  Noon  and  Car- 
nival," was  of  a  more  highly  colorful  nature  in  all  the  bril- 
liance of  noon-day  light  and  was  developed  through  scenes 
of  Russian  and  Spanish  peasant  gaiety  with  all  their 
spontaneous  song  and  dance.  The  third  and  final  move- 
ment portrayed  early  evening  with  the  soft,  quieting  effect 
of  the  famous  scene  "  The  Angelus."  At  the  foreground 
of  the  stage  was  the  setting  in  pantomime  for  Millet's 
famous  painting,  while  in  the  shaded  distance  the  remain- 
der of  the  Junior  class  in  peasant  garb  carried  one  back 
to  the  actual  old  French  environs  as  it  sang  "  The  An- 
gelus "  from  Harvey  Gaul's  "  King  Rene's  Daughter " 
to  the  accompaniment  of  organ  chimes  and  bell-like  tones. 
This  program  was  of  especial  value,  both  in  an  aesthetic 
sense  and  in  that  it  utilized  the  efforts  of  every  member 
of  the  Special  Music  course,  either  by  participation  in  the 
costuming,  stage  management  or  in  actual  production. 

A  more  recent  program  demonstrated  a  phase  of  work 
with  Junior  High  School  people.  In  the  Junior  High 
there  is  a  system  of  clubs  representing  many  varied  phases 
of  extra-curricular  activities.  Each  club  with  its  Normal 
student  leader  is  composed  of  those  students  interested 
in  the  particular  subject  for  which  the  club  was  formed. 
Titles  of  these  include:  Music  Appreciation  Club,  Play- 
makers,  Short  Story  Club,  Ukelele  Club,  Folk  Dancing, 
Embroidery,  Basketry,  Toymaking,  First  Aid  Club,  Boy 
Scout  Club,  Reporters',  Nature,  French  Club,  Free-Hand 
Sketch,  Book  Lovers'  Club,  Sculpture  Club,  Mythology 
Club  and  others.     An  interesting  playlet  was  written  by 
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one  of  the  Junior  High  leaders  and  through  the  efficient 
cooperation  of  his  fellow-leaders  was  fascinatingly  pro- 
duced for  the  enjoyment  of  the  entire  student  body.  The 
value  of  the  work  of  each  club  in  the  modern  American 
home,  when  exercised  in  a  constructive  way  was  the 
theme  of  the  dramatization  and  proved  a  particularly 
worth-while  program  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  it 
showed  clearly  an  interesting  type  of  work  with  which  the 
majority  of  our  students  would  probably  not  come  in  con- 
tact; (2)  it  gave  an  opportunity  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Normal  students  to  participate  in  the  preparation 
and  (3)  it  afforded  opportunity  for  a  large  group  of 
Junior  High  pupils  to  appear  in  either  the  play  or  the 
musical  numbers. 

I  summarize  the  values  of  our  assemblies  in  the  incen- 
tive to  better  scholastic  endeavor  as  a  direct  recreational 
result  and  in  the  splendid  opportunity  for  growth  of  dra- 
matic and  executive  in  gaining  self-confidence,  poise  and 
the  countless  other  corresponding  qualities  essential  to  the 
professional  personality  of  a  school-teacher. 

The  fundamental  aim  of  our  entire  student-faculty 
organization  is  that  motivating  power  characteristic 
of  every  worth-while  piece  of  educational  work — op- 
portunity for  self-expression.  Toward  this  goal  every 
possible  endeavor  is  directed  which  will  make  for  personal 
responsibility,  initiative  and  dependability  in  the  grad- 
uates of  Potsdam  State  Normal  School. 

Miss  Daly:  I  understand  that  the  Municipal  Normal 
School  of  Jersey  City  is  to  be  superseded  by  a  New  Jer- 
sey State  Normal  School  in  Jersey  City.  It  is  my  pleasure 
to  present  Miss  Laura  Ferrara,  who  will  speak  on  the 
topic  "  Student  Participation  in  the  Assembly  Programs 
of  the  Training-School  for  Teachers  in  Jersey  City,  New 
Jersey. 
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38.  STUDENT  PARTICIPATION  IN  ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 

Miss  Lauka  Fekraka, 

President  State  Council 

For  the  past  year  the  pupil  teachers  of  the  Jersey  City 
Normal  School  have  instituted  a  new  departure  in  student 
life  and  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  with  special  prom- 
inence, our  Friday  morning  assemblies.  From  the  variety 
of  programs  presented  we  have  attempted  to  lend  novelty, 
add  zest  to  and  stimulate  interest  in  our  school  work. 

The  problem  of  the  Juniors  was  to  arrange  a  lively, 
interesting,  and  instructive  program  based  upon  geography 
and  history  of  education.  The  manner  of  solution  was 
significant.  One  of  the  girls  had  given  a  vivid  account 
of  an  actual  journey  through  New  Jersey.  It  had  helped 
in  geography.  Why  not  give  a  play  contrasting  the  new 
and  old  school,  and  use  the  account  to  exemplify  new 
principles  ? 

Class  spirit  rallied.  Work  began.  Every  student  made 
some  contribution.  Geography  exhibits  were  secured  for 
stage  property.  Books  on  history  of  education  were  dili- 
gently consulted.  Fathers  and  grandfathers  were  eagerly 
questioned  about  the  long  gone  school-days.  Play  con- 
struction was  pondered. 

Then  came  the  play — written,  produced,  and  enacted  by 
our  Juniors.  There  was  the  satirically  typical  portrayal 
of  an  old  school  geography  lesson,  featuring  spectacled 
schoolma'am  flaying  the  hectored  spirit  of  the  pig  tails. 

Listen  closely — Abigail  is  struggling  to  memorize  the 
states  and  capitals — (Sing).  (The  mother  of  one  of  the 
students  remembered  that  from  schooldays). 

But  suddenly  the  murmurs  of  the  old  school  were 
drowned  out  by  the  vigorous  strains  of  "  Jersey  Land, 
My  Jersey  Land,"  and  the  new  school  made  triumphant 
entrance.  Here  was  a  real  geography  lesson — no  hum- 
drum song  of  states,  but  a  fascinating  account  of  a  real 
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journey  through  New  Jersey,  illustrated  by  maps,  pic- 
tures and  exhibits. 

When  the  play  was  over,  values  were  considered.  As 
teachers,  the  girls  had  gained  a  unique  perspective  of  the 
correlation  between  pure  method  study  and  history  of 
education.  As  students,  they  had  realized  the  principles 
of  self-activity  and  pupil  participation. 

The  time  designated  for  entertainment  to  be  given  by 
Grade  IA  was  the  Friday  before  Christmas.  Since  they 
wished  to  inculcate  in  it  the  spirit  of  Christmas  and  at 
the  same  time  correlate  it  with  one  of  the  subjects  studied 
that  term,  they  produced  a  playlet  called  the  "  History  of 
Christmas." 

Each  student  teacher  attired  in  the  costume  of  the 
country  which  she  represented  gave  the  history  and  cus- 
toms of  Christmas  in  that  country.  The  costumes  which 
the  students  wore  were  designed  and  made  by  them. 
These  included  the  early  Egyptian  and  Persian,  and 
many  others  up  to  our  own  Colonial  times. 

When  Santa  Claus  appeared  on  the  scene  he  presented 
each  member  of  the  faculty  and  the  president  of  each  class 
with  a  Christmas  Greeting  Card.  They  had  been  de- 
signed and  printed  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  class  and 
were  extremely  artistic. 

The  play  concluded  with  the  singing  of  Christmas 
carols  by  the  class.  Dr.  Messier,  our  principal,  consid- 
ered that  it  was  so  instructive  and  entertaining  that  he 
asked  the  class  to  repeat  it  for  the  elementary  school 
grades. 

When  the  turn  of  the  second  group  of  Junior  A  came, 
they  built  a  playlet  or  sketch  around  their  observations  in 
the  Demonstration  School.  In  Jersey  City  the  Junior 
Classes  are  divided  into  eight  smaller  groups,  each  group 
spending  an  hour  a  day  in  different  demonstration  rooms. 
As  these  small  groups  often  really  do  get  together  to  ex- 
change stories  and  compare  notes  over  what  happens  in 
the  various  classes,  their  sketch  was  quite  realistic. 
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We,  the  audience,  had  observed  in  those  same  class- 
rooms so  we  had  a  fund  of  "  old  knowledge  "  that  deep- 
ened our  appreciation  of  the  stories  we  heard.  We  had 
smiled  at  the  dear  funny  things  the  children  said  and 
marveled  at  the  freedom  they  enjoyed.  We  had  watched 
children  gaining  knowledge  skills  and  delightful  attitudes 
in  a  manner  that  helped  us  to  understand  the  feelings  of 
the  little  girl  who  exclaimed :  "  This  doesn't  seem  like 
a  lesson.  It's  just  fun."  Yet  the  Junior  A's  assured  us 
that  it  really  had  been  a  geography  lesson. 

They  gave  a  demonstration  of  a  game  that  had  been 
played  in  one  of  the  classrooms.  They  told  tales  of  chil- 
dren finishing  assigned  work  and  skipping,  hopping  or 
walking  sedately  to  the  library  table  and  the  joys  that 
awaited  them  there.  There  were  accounts  of  childish 
whispers  and  forbidden  cooperation. 

Through  all  the  stories  and  comments  ran  the  note  of 
astonishment  and  appreciation  of  new  days  and  new  ways. 
There  was  a  suggestion  too  that  new  days  and  new  ways 
do  not  always  bring  desired  results.  The  health  lesson 
in  which  the  teacher  tried  to  convince  the  class  of  the 
hygienic  and  seesthetic  necessity  of  washing  one's  hands 
at  various  times  and  always  before  meals  wound  up  with 
the  question :  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  before  you  eat 
your  lunch,  Joseph  ?"  Alas  for  the  lesson !  Joseph  was 
not  going  to  wash  his  hands !  He  was  going  to  dance  the 
Charleston ! 

Perhaps  those  of  us  who  have  been  out  in  practice  work 
can  match  this  story  better  than  the  others. 

One  home  group  of  a  class  in  American  and  English 
literature  introduced  a  striking  performance  of  human 
activity,  demonstrating  the  titles  of  books — both  fiction 
and  non-fiction,  embracing  the  classics,  prize  stories  and 
best  sellers. 

The  names  of  the  books  were  suggested  sometimes  by 
tableau  or  short  dialogue,  sometimes  by  costumes  or  ac- 
tions, again  by  signs  or  mere  gestures.     There  was  no 
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attempt  made  to  run  the  entire  gamut  of  modern  litera- 
ture; the  books  so  charmingly  illustrated  by  the  girls,  in- 
cluded from  the  immortal  "Alice  in  Wonderland "  to 
Booth  Tarkington's  fascinating,  though  heartless  heroine, 
Claire  Ambler. 

It  was  thought  appropriate  to  give  as  a  final  picture 
Charles  Merz'  jolly  analysis  of  America  today  as  he  inter- 
prets her  in  "  The  Great  American  Band  Wagon,"  upon 
which  we,  as  a  people,  are  supposed  to  be  thoughtlessly,  but 
Oh !  so  joyously  riding. 

Miss  Daly:  We  are  honored  to  have  with  us  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  Capital  City  of  the  United  States.  She 
has  brought  eighty  of  her  associates  with  her  to  this  Con- 
ference. I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Miss  Janet 
Bates  of  the  J.  Ormond  Wilson  Normal  School,  a  munic- 
ipal teacher-training  institution  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
who  will  speak  on  the  subject,  "  Carrying  On  and  Up  at 
the  Wilson  Normal  School." 

39.  CARRYING  ON  AND  UP  AT  WILSON  NOR- 
MAL SCHOOL 

Janet  Bates, 

President  Senior  Class 

Our  Normal  School  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
going  through  a  period  of  transition.  A  third  year  has 
been  added  to  our  course.  How  can  we  make  this  year 
count  for  the  most  in  a  richer  curriculum  and  in  general 
fulness  of  life  that  will  fit  us  best  for  our  profession  ?  How 
can  we  carry  on  and  up  in  the  best  way  ? 

We  hope  to  make  our  three  years  of  training  give  more 
contacts  with  the  outside  world  and  also  more  opportuni- 
ties for  vital  experience  through  participation  in  actual 
elementary  class  room  activities,  before  our  terms  of  prac- 
tice teaching.  We  hope  to  make  such  contacts  possible 
not  merely  through  "  tacking  on  another  year "  of  the 
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same  routine  but  by  so  enlarging  the  scope  of  our  work 
and  interests  that  a  new  goal  may  be  reached. 

We  hope  for  a  broader  outlook  on  life,  for  example 
through  wider  reading,  inspiring  lectures  and  new 
interests. 

What  are  some  of  our  new  projects  ?  We  agreed  that 
our  library  should  be  enlarged.  Each  student  proved  her 
interest  by  paying  a  fee  for  the  purchase  of  needed  books. 

Books  give  enlargement  of  outlook.  They  tell  us  we 
must  be  able  to  see  both  sides  of  a  question  in  order  to  be 
broadminded.  We  have  enjoyed  not  only  the  counsel  of 
book  friends  but  also  lectures  by  General  Lejeune  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  Dr.  Banberger  of  Johns  Hopkins  and 
Laura  Zirbes  of  the  Teachers  College.  We  feel  that  they 
have  contributed  much  toward  our  acquaintance  with  the 
outside  world.  Dr.  Rotten  of  Berlin,  Germany,  discussed 
progressive  education  in  Europe,  and  very  soon  we  shall 
hear  from  Dr.  Ruza  Stuerm,  who  is  an  authority  on  edu- 
cation in  Czechoslovakia.  Thus  we  are  seeing  projects 
and  sharing  ideas  brought  out  in  other  lands  than  ours. 

Our  improved  lunch  room  gives  a  chance  for  inviting 
leading  educators  and  other  guests  to  various  social  gath- 
ings  within  our  school  itself. 

In  order  that  we  may  further  promote  our  social  well 
being  and  incidentally  help  our  Alma  Mater  carry  on  and 
up  we  are  working  for  an  active  alumnae  association  to- 
wards which  we  seniors  are  already  looking  with  eager 
anticipation. 

Within  a  professional  school  like  ours  there  is  partic- 
ular need  for  clubs  and  other  associations  for  the  further- 
ance of  special  interests.  Our  clubs  help  us  to  appreciate 
the  best  in  art,  literature,  science,  and  music. 

In  the  book  club  we  discuss  books  that  have  helped  us 
bring  forward  new  discoveries  in  the  field  of  children's 
literature,  and  have  stimulating  book  games. 

The  students  of  our  Dramatic  Club  presented  some 
original  plays  as  well  as  some  popular  favorites.     Tho 
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members  have  also  had  the  opportunity  of  taking  small 
parts  in  the  operas  given  in  Washington  this  season.  We 
made  some  delightful  social  contacts  with  some  of  the 
characters — Mary  Lewis,  Paul  Althouse,  Jean  Gordan. 
and  Dorothy  Spear. 

The  Glee  Club  at  our  Wilson  Normal  is  also  a  valuable 
aid  in  helping  future  teachers.  ZSTot  only  have  we  sung 
for  a  variety  of  audiences,  but  we  also  have  learned  that, 
"  The  song  is  to  the  singer,  and  comes  back  most  to  him." 
The  Glee  Club  and  the  Wilnor  Choral  Club,  or  the  grad- 
uate glee  club  are  very  popular  with  the  students. 

In  connection  with  our  nature  work  we  enjoy  hiking. 
The  Audubon  Society  here  helps  us  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  birds.  Other  hikes  end  in  star  parties,  when,  if  there 
are  no  clouds,  we  study  the  constellations  and  learn  to 
find  the  soul  of  the  out  of  doors. 

What  are  some  of  our  special  opportunities?  It  is 
indeed  a  privilege  to  live  in  the  capital  of  our  nation.  Yet 
you  who  live  in  the  different  states  cannot  realize  the 
problems  we  meet.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  have  little  to  say 
about  our  city  education  ?  What  can  we  do  ?  Some  one 
has  said  that  there  is  taxation  without  representation  in 
Washington.  We  have  no  representative  of  our  own  to 
speak  for  us  in  Congress.  Will  you  not  speak  for  us 
through  your  representatives  ? 

Deep  in  every  student's  nature  lie  high  aspirations 
which  are  concerned  with  making  her  a  part  of  an  organ- 
ization of  teachers.  She  wants  teaching  to  stand  for  child 
growth  and  social  advancement.  Procedures  for  these 
cannot  be  pigeon-holed;  they  have  no  beginning  and  no 
end,  but  they  must  have  continuity  and  recall  relation- 
ships. To  join  the  professional  procession  means  to  pledge 
allegiance  to  child  advancement  and  social  welfare 
through  self-discipline  and  self  withdrawal. 

Deep  in  every  student's  nature  lies  also  the  desire  for 
freedom — not   of   real   freedom — but   freedom    from   re- 
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straint,  the  desire  to  do  as  she  pleases  at  the  moment  with- 
out reference  to  goals.     The  whole  of  life  seems  now. 

Consideration  of  these  two  opposing  desires  shows  up 
a  real  need.  Is  it  not  a  common  need  ?  One  moment  we 
see  the  distant  goal  like  a  flash  from  another  planet;  the 
next,  we  are  confronted  with  the  thought  that  life  owes  us 
fulfillment  here  and  now.  We  do  not  see  that  real  free- 
dom is  always  sought  after,  fought  for,  and  won — never 
handed  out  on  a  silver  platter.  It  comes  through  rigid 
self-discipline.  We  build  up  habits  of  saying  "  I  got 
by  with  it,"  "  Catch  me  working  after  school  when 
I  am  a  teacher ;"  "  What's  the  use  of  trying  V 
"  I  am  looking  for  an  easy  job,"  instead  of  saying,  "  I 
know  that  I  am  right  in  the  long  run,"  or,  "  I'll  stand 
by,"  or,  "  Rome  wasn't  built  in  a  day." 

One  of  the  greatest  needs,  as  I  see  it,  then,  is  the  need 
for  getting  out  our  little  telescopes  and  trying  to  look  past 
the  glitter  of  a  jazz  age  to  a  gleam  that  endures — instead 
of  holding  our  eye  too  directly  on  a  line  with  a  jazzy  kind 
of  dance  partner  called  Freedom  who  is  really  only 
License  in  a  very  becoming  domino  and  mask. 

So  we  hope.  We  have  aspirations  to  learn,  to  think,  to 
find  ourselves  with  some  common  background  of  informa- 
tion and  culture.  We  shall  use  our  abilities  in  teaching 
children,  not  subjects.  We  think  of  the  Wilson  Normal 
School  then  as  a  true  beginning  for  that  higher  education 
which  is  life. 

May  we  indeed  all  of  us  carry  on  and  up ! 

Mr.  Pincus  Sugarman:  New  York  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege was  one  of  the  first  schools  in  this  country  to  adopt  a 
four-year  teacher-training  course.  However,  it  was  only 
last  night  while  sitting  at  the  banquet  table  that  I  learned 
from  a  young  Buffalo  student  that  Buffalo  State  Normal 
is  now  Buffalo  State  Teachers  College.  New  York  State 
has  now  two  state  colleges  for  teachers.  The  question  is 
often  raised  whether  or  not  teacher-training  courses  are  of 
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any  value  to  the  present  day  teacher.  President  A.  R. 
Brubacher  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers  College  has 
at  the  request  of  Dr.  Suhrie  selected  a  well  qualified  senior 
of  that  institution  to  discuss  this  particular  subject.  It  is 
certainly  a  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  this  morning,  Mr. 
Richard  Jensen  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers  College, 
who  will  speak  on  the  topic :  "  The  Value  of  Our  Teacher- 
Training  Course." 


40.  THE  VALUE  OF  OUR  TEACHER-TRAINING 
COURSE 

Richard  Jensen, 
Student  Representative 

In  order  that  this  should  not  be  the  individual  opinion 
of  one  student,  I  have  interviewed  about  twenty  of  our 
seniors  at  State  College  who  have  had  a  good  deal  of  work 
in  the  theory  of  education  and  some  practical  teaching 
experience. 

All  seem  to  be  agreed  on  the  point  that  too  much  theory 
Avithout  direct  application,  tends  to  stagnate  the  student. 
Our  practice  teaching  program  is  of  great  value  to  the 
student  teacher  in  developing  self-assurance,  poise,  and  in 
giving  him  a  dip  into  what  teaching  is  actually  like  before 
plunging  headlong  into  a  full-sized  job.  But  we  feel  that 
a  longer  period  of  practice  teaching,  or  perhaps  the  teach- 
ing of  more  than  one  subject  would  be  of  more  value. 

Many  students  feel  that  professors  are  inconsistent. 
They  will  discourse  at  length  on  raising  thought-provoking 
questions  in  the  classroom,  but  when  they  teach  subject- 
matter  themselves  they  revert  to  the  old  formal  question 
and  answer  method.  The  student  knows  that  the  pro- 
fessor has  one  answer  in  mind  and  they  seek  to  discover 
just  what  he  wants. 

However,  this  is  not  true  in  all  our  courses.  There 
are  at  the  State  College  many  courses  in  which  practical 
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problems  are  linked  up  with  theory.  In  our  administra- 
tion courses,  basic  criteria  are  set  up  through  general  dis- 
cussion and  comparison  with  accepted  leaders  in  the  field. 
Then  actual  problems  and  difficulties  are  discussed  and 
the  criteria  applied  to  the  problems.  In  this  way,  the 
prospective  teacher  and  administrator  obtains  vicarious 
experiences  through  the  experience  of  solving  problems 
which  others  have  had  to  face. 

In  another  course  is  given  the  theory  of  a  good  super- 
visor as  to  what  to  look  for  and  what  to  expect  of  a  teacher 
you  are  observing.  Then  the  students  are  sent  out  to  ob- 
serve two  or  three  classes  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city 
and  to  see  if  they  can  find  these  things  in  the  teaching. 

One  criticism  offered  by  some  students  is  the  lack  of 
model  teaching  for  them  to  observe.  They  feel  that  the 
critic  teachers  should  teach  at  least  one  model  lesson.  The 
word  "  critic  "  itself  is  obnoxious  to  some.  They  seem 
to  feel  that  it  carries  a  connotation  of  someone  who  is 
there  merely  to  find  flaws  in  their  work  and  not  someone 
to  aid  them  to  do  better  work. 

A  problem  for  both  students  and  teachers  of  teacher- 
training  colleges  is  that  of  determining  on  entrance  or 
soon  after,  whether  or  not  the  entrant  is  suited  to  become 
a  successful  teacher.  So  far,  standardized  and  other  tests 
have  not  proved  successful  in  helping  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. It  is  very  discouraging  to  spend  four  years  of  special 
training  only  to  find  at  the  end  that  you  have  chosen  the 
Wrong  vocation. 

Students  are  divided  in  their  opinion  of  the  training  of 
character  and  the  realization  of  the  true  value  of  a  teacher. 
To  quote  some  of  them: 

"  Our  teacher-training  program  fails  to  arouse  any 
enthusiasm  for  the  art  of  teaching.  It  is  taken  too  much 
for  granted.  It  is  too  often  reduced  to  a  dry  quibbling 
over  methods.  It  has  tended  to  set  up  a  teacher  psychol- 
ogy which  estranges  us  from  the  general  public." 
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While  another  student  says: 

"  The  course  has  given  me  a  new  concept  of  the  duty 
of  the  teacher  as  well  as  her  opportunity — to  help  mold 
character;  to  be  life  and  truth  and  have  character,  as  a 
prerequisite  to  the  development  of  it  in  others." 

The  courses  in  "  Methods  of  teaching  "  give  the  student 
very  little  practical  help  and  are  therefore  of  questionable 
value  in  the  program. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  our  practice  teaching 
is  a  big  aid  to  our  work.  There  should  be  more  of  it  and 
less  theory.  Our  courses  in  theory  and  principles  are 
valuable  in  so  far  as  they  are  linked  up  with  actual  situ- 
ations. Our  methods  courses  could  be  omitted  or  should 
be  changed  to  be  of  more  value  to  the  students. 

Mr.  Sugarman:  It  is  certainly  gratifying  at  this  time 
to  hear  a  speech  which  not  only  makes  us  cognizant  of  the 
good  points  but  also  brings  to  light  the  defects  of  a  teacher- 
training  course.  Most  of  the  defects  of  which  Mr.  Jensen 
spoke  probably  exist  in  other  teacher-training  courses 
more  noticeably  than  in  the  courses  in  Albany  State 
Teachers  College. 

In  pointing  out  the  relative  merits  and  demerits  of  his 
teacher-training  course,  it  is  the  hope  of  Mr.  Jensen  and 
those  present  that  such  conferences  as  this  will  help  clarify 
the  student  point  of  view. 

Miss  Daly :  The  Henry  Barnard  Demonstration  School 
on  the  campus  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  College  of  Edu- 
cation at  Providence,  has  a  new  home  and  Miss  Mary  Lee 
is  going  to  tell  us  all  about  the  uses  of  the  demonstration 
school.  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Miss  Mary 
Lee,  Student  Representative  of  the  College  Council. 
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41.  THE  USES  OF  THE  HENRY  BARNARD  DEM- 
ONSTRATION SCHOOL 

Mary  Lee, 
Student  Representative  of  the  College  Council 

Loyalty  to  respective  mother  institutions,  probably, 
stimulates  a  belief  in  each  one  of  us  taking  part  in  this 
conference  that  the  possibilities  of  the  institution  he  rep- 
resents are  among  the  best  to  be  presented.  As  a  daughter 
of  Rhode  Island,  it  is  my  privilege  to  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  advantages  of  participation  and  training 
offered  in  the  Henry  Barnard  School,  the  campus  school 
of  Rhode  Island  College  of  Education,  Providence. 

The  Henry  Barnard  School  is  no  mere  adjunct;  it  is 
an  integral  part  of  College  of  Education,  performing  an 
inestimable  service  both  to  students  within  and  teachers 
without  the  walls  of  the  college.  It  is  the  laboratory  in 
which  the  novitiate  of  the  profession  may  share  in  those 
activities  and  procedures  recognized  as  worthy  and  prac- 
tical by  the  best  modern  educators. 

To  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  college  a  new  build- 
ing has  recently  been  erected.  The  new  Henry  Barnard 
School  contains  twenty-four  class  rooms,  an  auditorium 
and  gymnasium,  rooms  and  shops  for  the  various  prac- 
tical arts,  and  a  special  room  for  the  demonstration  of 
class  work.  This  demonstration  room  we  believe  to  be  a 
distinctive  feature,  unique  and  individual.  The  room 
has  been  scientifically  constructed  to  insure  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, a  normal,  natural  schoolroom  atmosphere.  The  floor 
space  is  that  of  an  ordinary  classroom.  Around  the  room 
on  three  of  its  sides  have  been  built  raised  seats  to  accom- 
modate some  two  hundred  observers,  who  from  their  ad- 
vantageous positions,  may  follow  every  detail  of  a  demon- 
stration lesson.  This  room  is  to  the  Henry  Barnard 
School  what  the  clinic  is  to  the  school  of  medicine.  Stu- 
dents may  gather  here  to  observe  some  particular  type  of 
procedure  or  to  investigate  some  new  line  of  activity  under 
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discussion  in  their  theory  classes.  Subsequent  to  this 
demonstration  the  discussion  may  be  renewed,  this  time 
on  the  basis  of  united  observations.  The  advantage  of 
such  a  clinic  is  self-evident. 

In  the  first  weeks  of  his  college  career  the  student  makes 
the  acquaintance  of  the  children  of  the  Henry  Barnard 
School.  Through  observation,  conferences,  and  practice 
he  comes  into  daily  contact  with  situations  and  problems 
which  may  become  his  after  graduation.  Here  he  ob- 
serves superior  methods  and  master  teaching.  Here  he 
sees  new  procedures  tested  and  criticized  on  the  basis  of 
experience.  And  here  in  a  stimulating  environment  he 
has  an  opportunity  to  grow  into  the  concrete  practical 
side  of  the  profession  he  has  chosen.  Here,  more  than 
all  else,  he  learns  a  sincere  and  sympathetic  love  of  child- 
hood, which  shows  itself  in  his  own  quickened  profes- 
sional spirit. 

During  the  second  semester  of  his  Sophomore  year  the 
student  spends  one  hour  daily  in  a  regular  grade  class- 
room. Under  most  encouraging  and  helpful  conditions 
he  begins  his  practice  teaching.  The  classroom  to  which 
he  is  assigned  is  under  the  direction  of  a  selected  teacher 
who  acts  in  the  capacity  of  sympathetic  adviser  and  critic. 
Her  presence  relieves  the  student  of  responsibility  for 
general  classroom  management,  permitting  him  to  center 
his  entire  attention  upon  a  masterly  presentation  of  his 
teaching  unit.  Each  lesson  is  followed  by  a  conference 
with  the  critic,  whose  constructive  and  able  assistance 
both  in  matters  of  procedure  and  subject  matter,  stimu- 
lates and  strengthens  the  student  in  his  progressive  en- 
deavors. Thus  the  training  student,  gaining  in  confi- 
dence and  ability  acquires  a  truly  professional  attitude 
toward  his  work  and  toward  the  children.  Actual  touch 
with  childhood  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  appraise  and 
appreciate  differences  and  stimulates  resourcefulness  and 
initiative. 
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These  practical  experiences  prove  invaluable  to  the  stu- 
dent when  in  the  next  semester,  he  takes  his  place  as 
student  teacher  in  one  of  the  many  state  training  schools. 

The  close  cooperation  between  the  Henry  Barnard  School 
and  that  of  the  other  college  departments  makes  it  possible 
for  any  student  interested  in  a  particular  field  such  as: 
Nature,  Science,  Dramatics,  Health,  Music,  etc.,  to  have 
special  practice  in  his  chosen  field.  Any  member  of  the 
college  faculty  may  test  a  new  plan  in  the  light  of  experi- 
ence with  children  before  presenting  it  to  his  theory  class. 

The  increased  facilities  of  the  Henry  Barnard  School 
will  make  possible  the  extension  of  teacher-training  ac- 
tivities through  the  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  grades. 
Students  with  special  aptitude  for  any  phase  of  work 
from  kindergarten  to  college  will  be  able  to  prepare  them- 
selves adequately. 

Slowly  and  surely  and  sanely  has  the  evolution  of  the 
Henry  Barnard  School  proceeded.  The  secret  of  its  suc- 
cess lies  in  the  fact  that  the  President  of  the  College  and 
the  Director  of  Training  recognize  that  a  teacher-training 
course  must  sincerely  combine  the  theoretical  with  the 
practical,  the  ideal  with  the  real  in  the  proper  preparation 
of  teachers  for  Rhode  Island. 

Miss  Daly :  It  is  difficult  to  have  any  extended  relaxa- 
tion periods  during  this  brief  intermission,  due  to  the 
many  speeches  that  we  have  on  our  program  this  morning. 
The  cards  which  you  received  when  you  entered  the  hall 
are  to  be  filled  out  with  your  name,  your  school  and  ad- 
dress and  given  to  the  ushers  as  you  leave.  Last  night 
when  Dr.  Suhrie  introduced  the  Newark  State  Normal 
School  speaker  he  told  about  the  happy  day  he  had  spent 
in  that  school.  They  tell  me  that  the  students  often  refer 
to  their  president,  Dr.  Willis,  as  "  The  Grand  Old  Man  " 
and  sometimes  as  "  The  Good  Big  Boy."  Miss  Marion  TJ. 
Glespen,  Acting  President  of  the  Student  Council,  will 
tell  us  more  of  the  things  we  want  to  know  about  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Newark. 
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42.  NORMAL    SCHOOL    STUDENT    NEEDS    AT 
NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

Miss  Marion  R.  Gxespen, 
Acting  President  Student  Council 

Before  launching  out  on  the  central  theme  of  my  talk 
I  would  like  to  present  to  you  the  school  which  I  repre- 
sent: the  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School  at  Newark. 
We  have  an  enrollment  this  year  of  over  a  thousand  stu- 
dents and  a  faculty  numbering  forty-five.  Ours  is  a  two- 
year  course  and  entrants  are  admitted  only  on  the  passing 
of  entrance  examinations.  Our  Junior  year  is  devoted 
mostly  to  theory  and  introduction  to  teaching  and  our 
Senior  year  is  divided  into  four  ten-week  periods.  Two 
of  these  ten-week  periods  are  spent  in  practice  teaching  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  New  Jersey,  the  practice  terms 
alternating  with  theory.  A  very  busy  feeling  pervades 
the  atmosphere  of  the  entire  school,  but  harmony  reigns 
over  all.  Our  surroundings  tend  to  increase  this  feeling 
of  harmony,  for  we  have  a  very  beautiful  building  set  in 
a  garden  which  at  this  time  of  year,  especially,  is  a  delight 
to  the  eye.  We  are  directed  by  a  very  able  and  cooperative 
faculty,  and  altogether  our  needs  are  few.  This  is  but  a 
birdseye  view  of  our  school  so  that  you  may  bear  it  in 
mind  as  I  give  my  report. 

Some  days  ago  when  this  conference  was  brought  to 
our  attention  the  senior  class  was  requested  to  submit  a 
free  and  frank  expression  of  what  constituted  our  con- 
scious needs  as  Normal-School  students.  We  had  a  feeling 
that  at  last  and  for  once  we  were  going  to  be  able  to  revo- 
lutionize Normal-School  procedure  with  our  amazing  sug- 
gestions. Each  senior,  with  all  but  the  last  quarter  of  our 
course  in  retrospect,  proceeded  with  knit  brows  to  set 
down  his  or  her  ideas.  These  offerings  were  turned  over 
to  a  committee  to  assemble  and  organize  for  this  report. 
Very  much  to  our  surprise  what  we  considered  would  be 
an  overwhelming  number  of  needs  could  be  compiled  in 
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a  comparatively  small  number,  basic  in  character.     These 
I  will  enumerate: 

First:  We  have  agreed  that  there  is  a  vast  waste  in 
Normal  School  through  the  lack  of  general  fitness  on  the 
part  of  students  entering  upon  the  Normal-School  work. 
Many  enter  and  discover  their  deficiencies,  drop  out  or 
continue  until  the  actual  teaching  situation  brings  failure. 
Certainly  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  teaching  requires 
specific  qualities  above  and  apart  from  academic  ability. 
If,  then,  students  contemplating  Normal-School  training 
could  have  discovered  to  them  through  some  vocational 
authority  prior  to  entrance  to  the  Normal  School,  either 
the  possession  of  or  the  lack  of  qualities  indispensable  to 
teaching  much  of  this  waste  of  effort,  time  and  state  ex- 
pense could  be  avoided.  Then,  too,  if  entrance  require- 
ments were  so  arranged  as  to  raise  the  standards  both  of 
personal  qualifications  and  mental  ability — this  waste 
could  be  greatly  reduced. 

Then,  after  teacher-training  as  a  profession  has  been 
more  thoughtfully  chosen,  there  is,  of  course,  the  second 
great  need :  the  need  for  a  more  lengthy  course  in  training. 
Many  normal  schools  are  now  offering  a  two-year  course, 
some  have  gone  to  three  years,  and  a  few  to  four  years. 
We,  as  students  who  have  a  real  regard  for  the  work  and 
its  demands,  feel  the  need  for  more  time  in  which  to 
strengthen  backgrounds,  to  get  a  proper  concept  of  subject- 
matter  in  its  relation  to  method,  more  time  in  which  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  underlying  principles  of  the 
learning  process  and  to  develop  our  habits,  deepen  our 
knowledge,  and  build  up  our  power  so  that  when  we 
actually  undertake  the  work  of  teaching  we  may  do  so 
from  our  maturity.  After  all  we  are  very  young  to  under- 
take this  important  work  of  teaching  the  children  in  the 
schools  of  America  today  with  their  large  foreign  element 
having  continental  background.  Teaching  today  requires 
not  only  the  ability  to  impart  subject-matter  but  the  wis- 
dom necessary  in  building  up  character  and  right  national 
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attitudes.  Therefore,  we  feel  that  a  longer  course  of 
training  with  these  aims  in  mind  would  greatly  add  to  our 
effectiveness  and  would  mature  our  attack. 

Again,  the  course  of  study  concerns  us  where  our  needs 
are  involved.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  general  custom  in  most 
normal-school  courses  to  spend  most  of  the  first  year  in  the 
study  of  theory,  subject-matter  and  introductory  prin- 
ciples of  teaching  and  to  leave  the  initial  trial  at  practice 
for  the  senior  year.  Erom  observation  with  actual  teach- 
ing experience  in  practice,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  earlier  the  course  of  study  presents  this  opportunity 
for  observation,  the  better.  If  we  could  almost  at  once, 
not  only  observe  but  demonstrate,  and  do  actual  practice 
work,  the  earlier  could  we  discover  the  real  meaning  of 
the  "  do  "  and  "  don'ts  "  in  pedagogy  and  child  study  and 
the  earlier  sense  our  own  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Since 
learning  by  doing  is  an  effective  process,  we  are  inclined 
to  feel  that  the  practice  work  demands  a  major  place  in 
the  course  of  study  both  as  to  its  placement  and  time 
allotment. 

I'm  sure  all  normal-school  students  will  agree  that  when 
placed  in  situations  that  demand  poise,  self-expression 
and  the  use  of  perfect  English,  the  realization  is  felt  of 
the  value  of  any  activity  whether  it  be  curricular  or  extra- 
curricular that  tend  to  promote  opportunities  for  improv- 
ing social  grace,  clearness  of  speech  and  attractiveness  of 
personality.  Many  of  us  aside  from  the  fact  of  our  youth 
have  had  little  training  along  these  lines.  In  our  own 
school  a  great  factor  in  developing  these  and  other  cultural 
qualities  is  our  assembly.  At  this  socialized  hour  we  fre- 
quently meet  people  who  have  stimulating  and  inspira- 
tional messages  to  leave  and  in  many  instances  this  pro- 
gram is  so  given  as  to  guide  and  encourage  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  finer  things  of  life.  We  have,  also,  our  extra- 
curricular activities:  our  intra-mural  athletic  contests, 
our  glee  club,  our  embryo  dramatic  club,  our  junior  non- 
partisan  league,    our    socialized    programs,    our    student 
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council  and  many  activities  that  discover,  test  and  de- 
velop individual  and  group  initiative,  poise,  etc.  Our 
social  events,  our  Junior  welcome  parties,  Senior  teas, 
and  our  very  happy  Senior  Prom  all  afford  opportunities 
for  establishing  right  social  ideals  and  practices.  All 
such  school  activities  ought  to  be  provided  for  in  order  to 
promote  the  all  around  development  of  the  qualities  that 
go  to  make  one  an  individual  who  counts. 

To  speak  good  English,  to  express  oneself  clearly  and 
correctly,  is  most  essential  to  any  cultivated  person  but 
particularly  so  to  a  teacher.  Many  normal-school  students 
of  today  possess  the  mastery  of  a  tongue  other  than  Eng- 
lish. This  ought  to  be  an  asset  in  the  mastery  of  English. 
Certainly  an  outstanding  need  with  us  is  to  first  establish 
an  ideal  for  perfect  English  and  then  to  train  and  habit- 
uate ourselves  in  the  use  of  it.  We  are  endeavoring  in  our 
school  to  meet  this  need  through  the  English  department, 
our  public  speaking  and  dramatic  art  department,  and 
socialization  in  all  departments. 

Today,  specialization  is  recognized  as  an  ideal  in  edu- 
cation. In  all  phases  of  life  man  likes  to  do  that  for  which 
he  is  best  fitted.  Our  normal  schools  are  beginning  to 
recognize  this  fact  more  and  more.  Some  now  offer 
special  courses  for  teacher-training  in  physical  education, 
manual  training,  music,  domestic  art  and  science,  kinder- 
garten, etc; 

It  would  be  advantageous  if  all  students  in  all  normal 
schools  might  profit  by  the  opportunity  to  choose  the 
course  for  which  they  seem  best  fitted.  And  aside  and 
apart  from  training  for  special  work  it  would  be  splendid 
if  we  could  have  the  choice  of  a  few  electives  to  meet  our 
special  aptitudes. 

The  last  need  of  which  I  speak  is  not  a  need  felt  by  the 
student  in  training  but  one.  which  is  pretty  sure  to  be  met 
when  actual  teaching  begins.  We  have  seen  enough  in 
our  practice  work  to  make  us  realize  that  once  we  grad- 
uate we  have  not  by  any  means  finished  our  work.     The 
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first  year  of  teaching  is  in  reality  a  huge  transitory  step 
from  the  role  of  student  to  teacher.  If  the  first  year  of 
teaching  could  be  done  as  training  in  service  under  some 
normal-school  supervision  and  perhaps  in  connection  with 
normal-school  courses  designed  to  meet  our  problems,  life 
would  not  look  so  dark  and  we  would  not  have  quite  so 
much  fear  in  taking  the  plunge. 

So  then  we  find  just  the  few  important  needs  that  I'm 
sure  are  typical  of  all  normal  students  in  whatever  school 
they  may  be  found. 

As  presented  in  conclusion  they  are: 

1.  More  thoughtful  guidance  in  choosing  the  profession. 

2.  A  longer  course  of  training  in  which  to  gather  a 
deeper  knowledge,  to  build  right  habits,  and  to  obtain 
power  and  to  generally  mature  our  outlook. 

3.  A  course  of  study  rightly  balanced  with  subject- 
matter,  method,  observation,  and  practice. 

4.  More  opportunity  for  specialization. 

5.  More  opportunity  for  developing  personality. 

6.  Provision  for  in-service  training. 

That  this  conference  is  being  held  here  today  is  a  very 
encouraging  and  comforting  proof  that  those  most  inter- 
ested in  meeting  our  needs  are  not  only  conscious  of  them, 
but  are  taking  these  constructive  measures  to  meet  them. 
We  could  not  well  enumerate  needs  and  fail  to  mention 
the  most  interesting,  that  is,  being  in  a  measure  met  today, 
namely,  that  of  knowing  what  other  students  in  other  nor- 
mal schools  are  doing.  This  is  a  very  wonderful  day  for 
us  and  ought  to  be  productive  of  much  good.  It  is  delight- 
ful to  see  that  we,  after  all,  are  alike  whether  we  come 
from  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  or  Washington, 
D.  C.  We  would  gladly  welcome  any  or  all  of  you  at  any 
time  to  Newark  and  would  do  all  in  our  power  to  make 
your  visit  happy  and  helpful. 

Miss  Daly:  In  Philadelphia,  better  known  as  the  City 
of  Brotherly  Love,  there  is  the  feeling,  I  am  told,  that 
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their  Normal  School  is  better  than  the  three  Normal 
Training  Schools  of  New  York  City  combined.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  yon  Miss  Marie  Ansley, 
Associate  Chairman  of  the  General  Assembly,  who  will 
speak  on  the  subject,  "Our  Plan  for  Conducting  Sys- 
tematic Observation  and  Supervised  Student  Teaching  in 
the  City  Normal  School  in  Philadelphia." 

43.  OTJE  PLAN  FOR  CONDUCTING  SYSTEMATIC 
OBSERVATION  AND  SUPERVISED  STU- 
DENT TEACHING  IN  THE  CITY  NORMAL 
SCHOOL  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

Miss  Mary  Ansley, 
Associate  Chairman  of  the  General  Assembly 

Since  I  am  strictly  limited  to  eight  minutes.  I  shall 
attempt  in  presenting  this  large  topic  of  "  The  Philadel- 
phia Normal-School  Plan  of  Directed  Observation  and 
Supervised  Student  Teaching,"  to  stress  the  unique  fea- 
tures in  our  system  rather  than  those  common  to  most 
Normal  Schools. 

There  are  four  elementary  schools,  each  of  which  is  a 
complete  organization,  including  kindergartens  and 
grades  one  to  six,  Industrial  Arts  Shops  and  Sewing 
Rooms.  These  schools  are  the  Thaddeus  Stevens  School 
of  Practice,  which  has  a  faculty  of  thirty-one  teachers ; 
the  Henry  C.  Lea  School  of  Practice,  which  has  a  faculty 
of  twenty-nine  teachers ;  the  Eleanor  Cope  Emlen  School 
of  Practice  which  has  a  faculty  of  twenty-seven  teachers ; 
and  the  Russell  H.  Conwell  School  of  Practice  which  has 
a  faculty  of  twenty-one  teachers. 

The  Thaddeus  Stevens  School  of  Practice  is  connected 
with  the  Normal  School  building,  and  is  used  as  a 
school  of  observation  by  students  in  the  first  and  second 
semesters  and  as  a  practice  school  for  students  in  the  third 
semester.  It  is  larger  than  the  other  schools,  having 
twenty-nine  regular  classes  and  two  Kindergartens. 
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The  three  other  schools  are  known  as  Adjunct  Schools 
of  Practice.  The  Henry  C.  Lea  School,  located  in  West 
Philadelphia  has  twenty-seven  regular  classes  and  two 
Kindergartens.  The  Russell  H.  Conwell  School  in  Ken- 
sington, has  nineteen  regular  classes  and  two  Kindergar- 
tens. The  Eleanor  Cope  Emlen  School  in  Germantown 
has  twenty-five  regular  classes  and  two  Kindergartens. 
These  three  schools  are  used  as  practice  schools  for  stu- 
dents in  the  fourth  semester.  The  students  are  assigned 
to  the  three  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  convenience  of  resi- 
dence. The  adjunct  schools  are  community  schools  paral- 
leling in  every  respect  the  other  elementary  schools  of  the 
city.  The  Thaddeus  Stevens  School  of  Practice,  how- 
ever, has  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  from  the 
district  around  the  school,  and  the  other  fifty  per  cent 
made  up  by  children  outside  the  district. 

At  the  present  time  our  Normal  School  course  is  di- 
vided into  four  semesters.  In  the  first  semester,  one  hour 
a  week  of  observation  of  teaching  in  the  Thaddeus  Stevens 
School  of  Practice  is  required  in  connection  with  a  three- 
hour  course  in  the  "  Teaching  Process." 

Before  we  begin  our  observation,  printed  directions  are 
given  to  us.  These  outline  briefly  points  to  be  observed. 
This  observation  period  takes  place  on  Friday  because  the 
first  four  days  of  the  week  are  used  by  students  in  the 
third  semester  for  practice  teaching.  Every  fourth  week 
a  conference  is  held  with  a  teacher  of  the  Teaching 
Process  Course.  In  this  conference  period  we  discuss  the 
results  of  our  observation.  These  conferences  make  the 
observation  work  of  lasting  value  to  us,  and  I  have  heard 
many  students  acknowledge  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
this  work. 

This  observation  work  is  planned  by  the  teachers  in 
charge  of  the  "  Teaching  Process  "  course,  but  all  the 
lessons  observed  are  taught  by  the  regular  grade  training 
teacher.  In  the  beginning  a  group  of  about  ten  students 
is  assigned  to  a  certain  training  teacher's  room.     After 
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observing  here  for  three  weeks  they  are  assigned  to  a  higher 
or  lower  grade.  This  changing  every  three  weeks  con- 
tinues throughout  the  term.  Thus,  in  one  semester,  the 
students  have  opportunity  to  observe  in  all  grades.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  second  half  of  this  semester  the  students 
who  feel  inclined  to  take  the  Kindergarten  Course  may 
observe  regular  kindergarten  work.  These  observations 
are  given  in  place  of  one  or  more  grade  observations.  I 
should  like  to  add  that  these  observation  lesssons  as  op- 
posed to  the  demonstration  lessons  given  in  the  third  term, 
are  an  example  of  the  regular  classroom  work  given  in  the 
child's  familiar  environment,  in  his  own  classroom. 

In  the  second  semester,  no  specific  time  is  set  aside  for 
observation.  The  work  consists  entirely  of  professional- 
ized subject-matter  courses.  All  observation  work  is  done 
in  connection  with  the  courses.  For  example,  if  one  of 
our  teachers  should  desire  to  teach  a  demonstration  lesson 
for  one  of  her  classes,  she  may  arrange  to  use  a  class  in 
the  school  of  practice  for  this  purpose.  After  the  lesson 
the  students  return  to  their  room,  and  have  a  vigorous 
class  discussion. 

In  the  third  semester,  ten  hours  a  week,  for  nine  con- 
secutive weeks,  are  devoted  to  practice  teaching  in  the 
Thaddeus  Stevens  School  of  Practice.  For  this  purpose 
the  class  is  divided  into  two  sections.  One  half  has  prac- 
tice teaching  during  the  first  nine  weeks,  and  the  other 
half  during  the  second  nine  weeks.  The  time  is  so  divided 
that  one  entire  day,  and  four  hours  of  two  other  days  are 
spent  in  the  practice  school.  The  remaining  time  is  taken 
up  with  the  Normal-School  subject-matter  courses. 

The  half  of  the  class  engaged  in  practice  teaching  is 
divided  into  small  groups,  usually  three  or  four  students. 
Each  of  these  groups  is  assigned  to  a  training  teacher.  A 
supervisor  of  student  teaching  is  in  general  charge  of  the 
work  of  about  thirty  students.  After  these  assignments 
are  made,  before  the  students  begin  practice  teaching, 
certain  conference  periods  are  given.     The  first  confer- 
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ence  was  with  the  principal  of  the  Thaddeus  Stevens 
School  of  Practice,  who  told  us  what  was  expected  of  ns 
as  training  teachers  in  her  school.  Then  we  spent  the  re3t 
of  that  day,  and  all  the  next  with  the  supervisors  to  whom 
we  had  been  assigned.  Our  supervisor  gave  us  our  final  in- 
structions concerning  the  work  we  were  to  do,  and  also 
made  many  helpful  suggestions  as  to  how  best  to  proceed. 
She  also  encouraged  us  to  raise  questions. 

On  the  third  day  we  reported  to  our  training  teacher. 
This  training  teacher  is  responsible  and  is  in  complete 
control  of  our  work  while  we  are  in  her  room.  She  as- 
signs our  lessons,  helps  us  with  our  lesson  plans,  makes 
suggestions  and  corrections,  and  does  all  she  can  to  help  us. 
After  we  have  taught  a  lesson,  perhaps  at  recess  or  after 
school,  a  thorough  criticism  is  given.  Our  training  teach- 
ers are  devotedly  interested  in  our  welfare,  and  are  always 
graciously  willing  to  aid  us  in  our  difficulties. 

Our  supervisor  remains  in  the  room  only  while  we  are 
teaching  a  lesson.  In  addition  to  the  regularly  scheduled 
conference  periods  we  may  go  to  her  at  any  time  for 
additional  help. 

The  nine  weeks  that  we  are  practice  teaching  is  divided 
equally  between  two  grades.  My  first  four  and  a  half 
Weeks  I  had  a  6B  grade,  and  the  last  four  and  a  half 
Weeks  I  had  a  3B  grade. 

In  addition  to  this  practice  teaching  we  also  have  dem- 
onstration lessons.  These  are  given  in  the  assembly  room 
of  the  Normal-School  building  by  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Normal  School  or  of  the  Schools  of  Practice.  Fre- 
quently they  are  given  by  the  children's  own  teacher.  The 
lessons  presented  to  any  group  include  development,  drill, 
and  appreciation  types,  and  involve  all  six  grades  of  work 
and  at  least  four  major  subjects.  These  lessons  are  timed 
so  that  we  always  have  a  period  of  discussion  immediately. 

The  teacher  usually  remains  after  the  lesson  is  taught 
to  answer  any  questions.    The  student  participation  in  this 
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discussion  is  lively  and  the  students  generally  feel  this 
work  to  be  especially  profitable. 

During  the  fourth  and  last  semester,  the  students  are 
assigned  for  nine  consecutive  weeks  of  practice  teaching 
to  one  of  the  adjunct  schools.  They  spend  the  entire  day, 
five  days  a  week  in  this  school.  Four  and  a  half  weeks 
are  spent  in  each  grade.  These  grades  are  different  from 
those  which  they  had  in  the  School  of  Practice. 

The  Department  of  Supervisors  of  Student  Teaching  is 
made  up  of  seven  teachers,  so  that  when  the  time  comes 
for  a  student  to  be  rated  for  his  teaching  at  least  four 
teachers  know  intimately  the  student's  work.  At  the 
conclusion  of  nine  weeks  of  practice  teaching  in  the  ad- 
junct schools,  the  students  return  to  the  formal  School 
to  complete  their  academic  work.  The  second  half  of  the 
class,  who  have  meanwhile  finished  this  work  then  go  out 
to  do  their  practice  teaching  in  the  adjunct  schools. 

This  practice  teaching  constitutes  only  one  part  of  the 
valuable  training,  but  it  is  given  equal  relative  value  with 
the  academic  work.  Of  course,  our  goal  is  better  teachers 
for  the  Philadelphia  schools. 

The  work  of  practice  teaching  is  so  planned  as  to  throw 
us  increasingly  on  our  own  responsibility.  By  the  close 
of  the  final  teaching  assignment  we  are  allowed  to  assume 
entire  charge  of  our  class  and  are  required  to  teach  all  sub- 
jects for  at  least  one  full  day. 

Since  the  goal  of  all  our  work  has  been  toward  that  of 
becoming  a  teacher  it  is  but  fitting  that  our  practice  teach- 
ing should  be  the  most  important  part  of  all  our  prepara- 
tion. We  understand  from  the  beginning  that  unless  we 
evidence  fitness  in  this  phase  of  the  work  we  may  not  be 
graduated  from  the  Normal  School.  The  rating  for  prac- 
tice teaching  is  given  equal  weight  with  that  of  all  our 
subject-matter  courses  combined. 

We  are  constantly  striving  so  to  fit  ourselves  for  the  great 
work  of  teaching  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  city  may 
find  in  us  worthy  teachers. 
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Miss  Daly:  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Philadel- 
phia demonstration  is  concentrated  at  one  building  on 
the  campus.  Dr.  Adams  was  a  former  student  of  Dr. 
Suhrie's,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  brought  up  right. 
The  Towson  State  Normal  School  is  noted  for  good  stu- 
dents and  a  good  faculty,  and  so  they  are  all  good  folk 
down  there.  Miss  Eleanor  Bowling,  on  the  staff  of  the 
School  Paper,  will  tell  us  all  about  it.  She  will  speak  on 
"  The  Needs,  Interests,  and  Aspirations  of  the  Students 
of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson." 

44.  THE  NEEDS,  INTERESTS,  AND  ASPIRA- 
TIONS OF  THE  STUDENTS  OF  THE  MARY- 
LAND STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  TOWSON 

Miss  Eleanor  Bowling, 
Member  of  the  Staff  of  the  Tower  Light 

A  three-fold  problem  faces  the  students  and  the  faculty 
of  the  Towson  Normal  School,  for  we  find  here  a  situa- 
tion, peculiar,  I  believe,  to  ourselves.  We  have  two  dis- 
tinct groups  of  people,  the  boarding  students  and  the  day 
students,  comprising  one  main  group  the  general  student 
body.  We  are  forced  to  differentiate  between  our  city 
students  or  our  day  students  and  our  county  people  be- 
cause Baltimore,  located  outside  of  Towson,  is  one  of  the 
three  cities  in  the  United  States  which  is  not  situated  in 
a  county.  It  has  an  independent  charter.  Baltimore 
formerly  had  its  own  teacher-training  school.  This  school 
was  merged  with  the  State  Normal  in  1924,  and  as  a 
result  of  this  merger  city  high  school  graduates  desiring 
to  study  now  attend  the  combined  state  and  city  institu- 
tion for  training  teachers  instead  of  the  city  school  alone. 

You  can  readily  see,  therefore,  that  different  types  of 
needs  arise  to  confront  us  in  our  student  government. 
Boarding  students  have  problems  that  must  be  solved  by 
boarding  students  alone ;  problems,  perhaps,  such  as  these : 

1.  How  many  "  dates  "  a  week  may  a  girl  have  ? 
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2.  At  what  hour  must  she  return  to  the  dormitory  after 
these  "  evening  excitements"  ? 

3.  How  can  the  sacredness  and  privacy  of  the  evening 
study  hour  be  safeguarded  best? 

Day  students  cannot  help  the  resident  students  to  meet 
these  situations,  and,  even  more,  would  be  bored  and  unin- 
terested if  they  had  to  sit  through  a  student  government 
meeting  and  hear  discussions  arising  from  dormitory 
living.  But  these  same  day  students  in  their  turn  cannot 
be  helped  materially  by  the  resident  sifcudents  in  solving 
day  student  problems  such  as  these : 

1.  Petitioning  of  the  car  company  for  a  more  conven- 
ient schedule  of  the  cars  which  ply  between  Baltimore 
and  Towson. 

2.  Prices  in  the  cafeteria. 

3.  Preventing  students  from  accepting  "  lifts "  into 
town,  and  so  on. 

Then  there  are  problems,  there  are  needs,  common  to 
the  entire  school,  resident  and  day  students  alike,  which 
must  be  dealt  with  by  the  whole  student  body. 

This  then  is  the  situation  facing  us :  two  separate  groups 
with  different  needs ;  one  great  coalition  consisting  of 
these  two  brought  together  by  common  interests.  And  so 
to  solve  this  problem  our  present  system  of  student  gov- 
ernment was  inaugurated.  I  am  not  going  into  details 
concerning  the  organization  of  our  student  council.  It 
suffices  to  say  that  each  group  has  its  own  council,  with 
its  own  officers,  to  settle  its  own  difficulties.  The  day 
students  have  the  Day  Student  Council,  the  boarding  stu- 
dents have  the  Boarding  Student  Council,  and  the  two 
together  form  an  organization  of  the  entire  school  with 
the  ever  awe-inspiring  title  of  The  Students'  Association 
for  Cooperative  Government.  The  officers  of  the  Stu- 
dents' Association  for  Cooperative  Government,  with  the 
officers  of  the  Day  and  of  the  Boarding  Student  Council, 
together  with  a  faculty  advisory  committee  appointed  by 
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the   Principal,    comprise   the    General    Student    Council 
through  which  most  of  the  student  business  is  carried  on. 

Perhaps  these  first  few  words  of  mine  have  led  you  to 
believe  that  although  there  are  common  needs,  the  two 
groups  are  widely  separated  in  interests.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case.  We  have  many  common  bonds,  especially 
our  professional  activities.  Student  teaching,  of  course, 
which  lasts  for  12  weeks,  easily  ranks  first  here;  and 
although  some  of  us  perform  our  practice  work  in  one 
room  rural  schools,  and  others  in  the  large,  modern  school 
buildings  of  Baltimore  City,  there  is  a  common  bond  in 
the  fact  that,  despite  the  different  conditions  under  which 
we  are  laboring,  we  are  all  putting  into  practice,  (or  en- 
deavoring to)  the  same  theories  of  education;  those  we 
have  learned  together  at  school.  We  feel,  whether  we  be 
city  or  county  students,  that  we  are  all  engaged  in  the 
same  occupation  and  heading  for  the  same  goal.  And  oh, 
how  we  do  love  to  "  swap  teaching  experiences."  Every 
Monday  the  student  teachers  meet  the  director  of  practice, 
and  there  invariably  ensues  the  most  delightful  and  help- 
ful of  heart  to  heart  talks.  We  never  tire  of  telling  what 
"  our  children  "  can  do,  and  before  the  term  is  over  one  of 
us  really  has  one  stock  joke  or  story  growing  out  of  our 
work.  Here  is  mine.  While  reading  over  a  story  which 
I  expected  my  slowest  reading  group  to  attack  the  next 
day,  I  came  across  the  word  "  cubit."  "  He  was  taller 
than  his  companion  by  a  cubit."  Not  having  the  slightest 
idea  as  to  just  how  much  a  cubit  might  measure,  I  did 
what  anybody  else  would  have  done  under  the  circum- 
stances, looked  it  up  and  found  it  to  be  twenty  inches,  or 
more  generally,  a  "  unit  of  measure."  This  last  was,  in 
substance,  what  I  thought  someone  in  the  class  would 
know  the  next  day,  but  to  my  great  surprise,  not  a  soul 
did.  "  What !  You  don't  know  what  a  cubit  is  ?"  I  was 
genuinely  shocked  and  the  class  to  a  man  blushed  for  its 
stupidity.  Then  chubby  little  Cameron,  looking  very 
much  ashamed  and  with  a  "  Don't  blame  me ;  but  you  will 
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have  it "    expression,    slowly   rose.  "  Yes,    Cameron,"    I 
breathed,  greatly  relieved.     "  What  is  a  cubit  ?" 

"  It's  one  of  those  fat  little  things,"  ejaculated  the  inno- 
cent, "  that  flies  around  in  fairy  stories  making  people 
fall  in  love  with  each  other." 

The  daily  assembly  is  a  powerful  force  in  bringing 
about  common  interests  and  in  caring  for  them.  Our 
speakers  come  not  only  from  the  educational  field  but 
from  many  and  varied  occupations.  Such  names  as 
Hughes  Mearns,  Dean  Minnick  of  Miami  University, 
Ohio,  Patty  Hill,  and  Sigurd  Nilssen  are  more  to  us  than 
just  mere  names.  They  are  definite  personalities  for  we 
have  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  and  seeing  them  in 
our  auditorium.  When  the  assembly  program  is  not  filled 
with  outside  entertainers  or  faculty  speakers  we  find  the 
students  in  charge.  Each  section  usually  plans  and  car- 
ries out  an  assembly  at  least  once  a  year.  These  assembly 
programs  that  the  classes  give  are  worth-while,  not  only 
because  they  entertain  but  because  they  frequently  show 
us  how  we  can  dramatize  stories  and  how  we  can  teach 
through  the  medium  of  the  play.  For  instance,  some  of 
our  English  classes  are  working  on  dramatizations  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey — something  that  would  be  simple 
enough  for  children  to  present.  We  have  health  plays, 
historical  plays,  science  plays,  and  on  Founder's  Day 
gave  a  play  showing  the  costumes  and  customs  of  Normal 
School  students  sixty-two  years  ago. 

Besides  the  assemblies,  we  find  a  common  interest  in 
our  extra-curricular  activities.  Much  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  athletic  program  at  Normal,  with  everyone 
taking  part.  No  matter  what  time  you  might  visit  the 
school  you  will  see  at  least  a  part  of  this  program  in  opera- 
tion. Let  us  imagine  that  we  are  approaching  the  Mary- 
land State  Normal  School  at  Towson.  It  is  between  3 
and  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  as  we  drive  up  the 
hill  on  which  stands  our  Administration  Building  we  see 
a  great  deal  going  on.     As  we  alight  from  our  car  at  the 
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main  entrance,  we  find  the  horseback  riding  class  pa- 
tiently waiting  for  the  automobile  which  conveys  them 
to  the  riding  academy  nearby.  There  are  not  only  stu- 
dents of  the  Normal  School  in  this  class,  but  also  children 
from  the  elementary  school  on  the  campus. 

At  the  rear  of  the  Administration  Building  the  tennis 
class,  ably  coached  by  a  physical  education  instructor  is 
learning  the  rudiments  of  the  game,  while  on  the  courts 
the  more  skilled,  potential  Helens  and  Suzannes,  prac- 
tice for  the  tournament. 

On  the  campus  which  stretches  before  Newell  and  Rich- 
mond Halls,  our  dormitories,  a  veritable  three  ring  circus 
is  being  staged.  Here,  near  the  driveway  which  winds 
up  to  Newell's  doors  is  a  girls'  baseball  game;  over  far- 
ther on  the  York  Road  side,  volley  ball;  and  on  another 
part  of  the  campus  other  members  of  the  class  are  prac- 
ticing dodge  ball  and  javelin  throw  for  field  day  trials. 

Our  men  may  be  found  (they  are  actually  numerous 
enough  to  be  found)  on  the  North  Campus  in  front  of 
the  Principal's  home,  getting  in  trim  for  the  baseball 
game  which  they  will  play  later  in  the  afternoon,  or  in 
their  gym,  familiarly  known  as  the  "  barracks,"  practicing 
the  graceful  and  truly  remarkable  tumbling  feats  with 
which  they  are  wont  to  astound  the  admiring  girls. 

The  girls  do  not  have  inter-school  competition  and  do 
not  seem  to  miss  it  or  want  it.  Inter-class  and  inter-club 
rivalry  furnish  the  needed  athletic  stimulus.  The  men, 
however,  play  other  schools  in  soccer,  basketball  and  base- 
ball. 

Besides  athletics  there  are  our  literary  societies,  our 
class  and  organization  elections,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Girl  Scouts,  the 
honorary  fraternities,  Craft  Club,  Social  Greek  Letter 
Fraternities  and  our  school  magazine  the  Tower  Light. 

Just  as  we  have  mutual  interests,  so  we  have  ambitions 
in  common.  We  aspire  to  a  school  life  of  many  aspects, 
of  many  new  interests.     One  way  of  providing  for  this 
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situation  is  by  instituting  a  three-year  course,  and  I  hope 
we  are  rapidly  moving  toward  that  goal.  Our  present 
two-year  course  is  not  without  its  disadvantages.  The 
students  are  under  not  a  little  pressure  to  finish  in  that 
time ;  they  are  plunged  into  an  atmosphere  of  people  hur- 
rying to  get  through,  to  take  part  in  as  many  extra-curricu- 
lar activities  as  possible  because  there  are  only  two  years 
in  which  to  distinguish  themselves.  When  our  friends  at 
college  are  mere  sophs,  delicate  little  buds  just  beginning 
to  unfold,  we  are  "  full  blown ;"  we  are  seniors !  But  we 
leave  before  we  have  had  time  enough  to  form  friends 
among  the  junior  class,  before  we  really  know  them.  And 
that  same  junior  class,  becoming  in  turn  the  senior  class, 
faces  the  same  problem.  In  a  two-year  school  there  is 
neither  the  time  nor  the  sentiment  necessary  for  the  care- 
ful cherishing  of  school  traditions.  And  we  all  know 
that  the  importance  of  tradition  cannot  be  denied.  The 
present  students  of  the  school  are  consciously  trying  to 
build  up  tradition.  The  dormitory  life  is  responsible 
for  two  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these,  the  annual  "  olde 
English  "  Christmas  dinner  with  its  medieval  costumes, 
cookery,  chants  and  cheer  and  the  monthly  birthday  par- 
ties. A  three-year  course  would  also  lighten  the  problems 
of  student  government.  It  would  give  us  two  classes  ex- 
perienced in  the  ways  of  the  school  to  initiate  (and  by 
that  I  do  not  mean  to  haze)  the  new  students  entering 
for  the  first  time.  As  it  is  we  have  about  an  equal  number 
of  "  those  who  know  "  and  "  those  who  know  not,"  and 
it  is  much  harder  for  one  class  to  help  the  new  students 
to  become  accustomed  to  our  school  life  than  it  would  be 
if  there  were  two  upper  classes  to  serve  as  models. 

We  are  also  aiming  for  high  records  in  scholarship, 
with  membership  in  the  Chi  Alpha  Sigma  honorary 
society  as  our  reward.  We  are  looking  forward  to  later 
college  work  and  to  degrees.  But  we  feel,  even  the  least 
serious  of  us,  that  we  can  sum  up  our  aspirations  in  one 
brief  phrase,   and  that  is  Dr.   Williams'  comprehensive 
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definition  of  health.  We  feel  that  our  highest  aspiration 
is  to  help  ourselves  and  those  whom  we  teach  "  to  live  most 
and  serve  best." 

Miss  Daly:  Miss  Bowling  suggests  that  we  visit  the 
school  between  3  and  4  in  the  afternoon.  I  should  like 
to  start  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  stay  all  day.  I  am 
sure  by  the  expression  on  your  faces,  you  would  like  to 
also. 

Mr.  Sugarman:  George  Washington  in  crossing  the 
Delaware  River  to  conquer  difficulties  at  Trenton,  sur- 
mounted many  obstacles  to  accomplish  a  noteworthy  vic- 
tory there.  So,  too,  the  students  of  Trenton  State  Normal 
School  have  displayed  the  same  unflagging  zeal  to  over- 
come many  difficulties  to  attain  the  school's  present  status 
in  the  state. 

Trenton  State  Normal  School  is  not  only  the  oldest 
Normal  School  in  New  Jersey,  but  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Metzger,  President 
of  the  Senior  Class,  will  tell  you  a  few  of  "  The  Needs, 
Interests  and  Aspirations  of  the  Students  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Trenton." 

45.  THE  NEEDS,  INTERESTS,  AND  ASPIRA- 
TIONS OF  THE  STUDENT  BODY  OF  TREN- 
TON, NEW  JERSEY,  STATE  NORMAL 
SCHOOL 

Chaeles  E.   Metzgek, 

Student  Representative 

My  topic  is  "  The  Needs,  Interests,  and  Aspirations 
of  the  Student  Body  of  the  Trenton  State  Normal  School." 
This  topic  as  given  to  me  is  very  logical,  for,  when  you 
discover  a  need,  you  naturally  become  interested  in  it, 
and  being  interested,  you  have  certain  aspirations.  I  will 
attempt  in  the  brief  time  given  me  to  show  the  develop- 
ment in  each  stage  of  our  needs  at  Trenton  State  Normal 
School. 
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Someone  may  ask  the  question,  "  Who  is  a  lawyer  V  It 
is  easy  to  answer  this  question :  A  lawyer  is  a  person  who 
has  pursued  a  definite  course  of  instruction  in  law  at  a 
law  school  covering  a  definite  period  of  time,  and  upon 
its  completion,  has  received  a  diploma  certifying  to  his 
intellectual  equipment.  He  received  a  certificate  for 
spending  a  definite  amount  of  time  training  for  his  job. 
It  is  also  easy  to  answer  the  question,  "  Who  is  a  doctor 
of  medicine  ?"  A  doctor  of  medicine  is  a  person  who  has 
pursued  a  definite  course  of  instruction  in  medicine  at 
a  medical  school  and  has  received  a  diploma  certifying 
to  his  intellectual  equipment.  The  courses  of  study  which 
the  lawyer  or  the  doctor  or  any  well  known  professional 
men  pursue  are  quite  uniform  in  content,  in  place  where 
they  may  receive  their  training,  and  in  time  required  for 
completion. 

Now  I  ask,  "  Who  is  a  teacher  ?"  How  would  you  an- 
swer this  question  ?  Webster  tells  us,  "  a  teacher  is  a 
person  who  imparts  knowledge  to  others."  Considering 
this  in  its  broadest  sense,  we  might  say  that  the  parent 
is  a  teacher,  and  probably  in  some  cases,  a  better  teacher 
than  the  one  hired  in  the  schools.  But  there  seems  to  be 
little  distinction  between  the  places  where  a  teacher  re- 
ceived his  training  or  the  time  spent  in  preparation  for  his 
teaching  job.  In  other  words,  the  term  teacher  does  not 
signify  any  uniform  preparation  in  any  specific  type  of 
school  for  any  definite  length  of  time  for  the  work  of 
instructing.  This  is  the  first  need  of  the  student  body 
at  Trenton  State  Normal  School  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

We  need  the  recognition  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
state  that  we,  the  students,  are  securing  a  complete  prep- 
aration over  a  definite  length  of  time  for  our  teaching 
work  in  an  institution  specializing  in  training  teachers. 
Our  interest  in  this  need  is  demonstrated  in  our  increasing 
enrollment  in  our  four-year  course.  At  present  we  have 
from  80  to  100  enrolled  in  this  four-year  course,  and  we 
show  signs  of  added  enrollment  next  year.     The  degree  of 
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B.S.  in  Education  is  granted  at  the  completion  of  this 
course.  The  courses  are  not  only  offered  by  the  school,  but 
they  are  pursued  by  many  students.  You  see  we  show  our 
interest  in  the  need  of  showing  the  superintendents  in  the 
state  that  we  have  studied  in  a  Normal  School  for  a  defi- 
nite period  of  four  years.  Our  aspiration  is  to  have  every- 
one study  for  a  period  of  four  years  so  that  he  may  be  able 
tc  do  a  good  teaching  job  in  a  better  manner. 

Just  what  specific  training  is  necessary  for  a  teacher 
under  the  present  trend  is  the  main  question.  We  think 
of  training  as  the  preparation  for  life  work.  We  usually 
think  of  such  training  as  education.  Then  we  come  to 
another  question,  "  What  is  education  1"  Everyone  can 
answer  this  question  to  his  own  satisfaction.  A  definition 
of  education  which  seems  to  me  to  be  a  good  one  is,  "  Edu- 
cation is  training  the  boys  and  girls  to  do  better  the  things 
they  are  now  doing  or  will  be  doing."  Education  is  ob- 
tained in  two  ways:  First,  through  institutional  training 
which  develops  the  mental  faculties  of  the  student  and 
second  through  experience  training  which  builds  on  the 
institutional  training.  At  most  schools  institutional  train- 
ing is  called  curricular  work,  and  experience  training  is 
called  extra-curricular  work.  A  successful  teacher  should 
have  both  of  these. 

Let  us  consider  curricular  work  for  a  moment.  Cur- 
ricular work  presents  few  if  any  needs  in  our  institution. 
Our  courses  are  arranged  giving  us  ample  work  in  psy- 
chology, English,  and  specialized  subject-matter.  Methods 
are  given  in  each  course  in  connection  with  the  subject- 
matter.  Each  student  also  gets  actual  teaching  experience 
out  in  the  school  systems  of  the  state  under  critics.  In 
the  brief,  we  get  splendid  institutional  or  curricular  train- 
ing. Surely  this  is  not  rare,  that  is  to  be  expected  in  a 
teacher-training  institution. 

But  now  let  us  consider  the  experience  or  extra-curricu- 
lar training.  Here  again  we  feel  we  are  receiving  excep- 
tional training;,  but  this  is   so  much  more  unusual,   we 
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shall  go  a  little  more  in  detail.  We  students  at  Trenton 
Normal  School  realize  the  need  of  a  teacher  is  for  some- 
thing more  than  knowledge  of  subject-matter.  He 
must  have  a  sense  of  group  loyalty,  he  must  have  correct 
social  standards,  he  must  have  the  quality  of  lead- 
ership, and  he  must  have  the  ability  to  cooperate.  These 
things  were  our  needs.  Our  interest  is  shown  in  our  eight 
societies,  clubs  of  various  interests  such  as  the  psychology 
club,  mandolin  club,  commercial  club,  and  in  our  organ- 
izations such  as  the  orchestra,  glee  clubs,  and  athletic 
teams.  Our  aspiration  is  to  turn  out  a  mannerly  yet 
forceful  cooperative  teacher.  There  is  one  need  in  expe- 
rience training  that  has  been  long  felt  in  Trenton  Normal 
School,  but  has  only  really  become  effective  this  school 
year.  We  have  felt  for  quite  a  while  that  a  successful 
teacher  must  know  how  to  assume  responsibility.  Not 
only  responsibility  relative  to  the  individual,  but  responsi- 
bility relative  to  the  group.  Each  one  must  be  a  part  of 
a  unit  working  for  one  cause,  a  better  institution.  Our 
answer  to  this  has  been  the  formation  of  a  Student  Co- 
operative Association.  May  I  take  a  moment  to  read  you 
the  purposes  of  this  organization  ? 

1.  To  foster  a  spirit  of  cooperation  among  all  groups  in 

the  school. 

2.  To  develop  in  the  students  a  growing  appreciation 
of  membership  in  a  democracy  by  providing  oppor- 
tunity for  participation  in  a  democratic  school  gov- 
ernment. 

3.  To  solve  satisfactorily  the  problems  which  affect  the 
welfare  of  the  student  body. 

4.  To  foster  and  regulate  all  extra-curricular  activities. 

5.  To  promote  in  all  ways  the  best  interests  of  the 
school. 

Does  not  that  sound  as  if  the  student  body  desired  to 
learn  to  assume  responsibility  ?  Have  we  not  shown  our 
interest  in  this  need  for  formulating  such  an  organization  ? 
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Last  October  a  committee  met  to  consider  this  need.  To- 
day our  organization  is  working  and  working  at  a  rapid 
pace.  At  this  very  moment  students  are  going  about  the 
dormitories  and  school  getting  signatures  on  petitions  for 
membership  to  the  Board  for  the  next  school  year.  Our 
elections  for  next  year's  members  takes  place  in  the  very 
near  future.  Faculty  as  well  as  students  are  members  of 
this  organization.  The  latest  and  modern  form  of  organ- 
ization is  used,  namely,  the  Executive  Board  being  elected 
at  large  and  then  the  Board  electing  their  own  officers. 

In  closing  may  I  review  and  combine  our  aspirations. 
We,  the  students  of  Trenton  State  Normal  School  at  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey,  are  trying  to  give  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession a  better  teacher  trained  for  a  definite  length  of 
time  in  a  teacher-training  institution,  receiving  an  institu- 
tional as  well  as  an  experience  training.  Are  we  doing 
it?  I  extend  to  you  all  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  our 
school.  You  don't  have  to  let  us  know  in  advance.  Just 
visit  us  and  see  for  yourself. 

Mr.  Sugarman:  Let  me  say  to  Mr.  Metzger  that  after 
his  interesting  and  vivid  descriptions  of  the  activities 
at  the  Trenton  State  Normal  School  there  is  not  one  of 
us  who  would  willingly  decline  his  invitation  to  visit  that 
historic  institution. 

Miss  Daly:  Dr.  Suhrie  told  me  last  night  that  Mont- 
clair  is  the  best  small  city  in  the  United  States  for  resi- 
dential purposes  and  I  found  out  later  that  he  lives  there, 
so  he  ought  to  know.  We  are  glad  to  give  Miss  Alice  Pen- 
noyer  of  the  Montclair  State  Teachers  College  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  on  "  The  Student  Teachers'  Case-Study 
Problems  in  the  State  Teachers  College." 
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46.  THE  STUDENT-TEACHERS'  CASE-STUDY 
PROBLEMS  AT  THE  MONTCLAIR  TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE 

Miss  Alice  Pennoyee, 
Student  Representative 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  little  of  my  personal  experience 
with  case  problems. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Montclair  Normal  School,  I 
heard  Case  Problems  discussed.  I  did  not  know  whether 
the  pupils  were  the  cases  or  whether  they  were  the  prob- 
lems. However  I  soon  found  out  that  the  cases  are  de- 
scriptions of  actual  teaching  difficulties  experienced  by 
senior  students  in  practice.  Questions  or  requests  for 
solutions  following  the  case  descriptions  constitute  the 
problems.  These  case  problems  are  sent  to  the  Normal 
School  where  they  are  classified  and  filed  and  used  by  our 
instructors  as  a  basis  of  their  teaching.  They  are,  in 
fact,  used  in  connection  with  all  our  work;  but  it  will 
be  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  about  all  of  these  diffi- 
culties, so  I  have  selected  the  most  interesting  experiences. 

In  my  Junior  B  term  the  teachers  were  constantly  tell- 
ing us  of  the  problems  the  girls  had  met  in  practice  teach- 
ing. We  knew  very  little  about  solving  these  problems 
then,  but  we  were  interested  and  through  the  study  of  these 
problems  and  by  means  of  directed  observations  we  were 
familiarized  with  the  real  classroom  situations. 

In  my  Junior  A  term  the  case  problems  were  used  even 
more  as  a  basis  of  discussion  in  close  relationship  to  our 
subject-matter.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Psychology  course 
of  the  second  semester,  we  took  up  the  purely  academic 
topics,  such  as  laws  of  learning,  reflexes,  etc.  After  a 
few  weeks  our  course  was  changed  and  we  used  case  prob- 
lems as  a  basis  for  work.  One  such  problem  may  be 
briefly  described  as  follows:  Mary  Jane,  a  girl  in  the 
fourth  grade,  at  times  came  to  school  and  did  her  work 
well,  in  every  way  a  satisfactory  pupil.  At  other  times 
she  was  ill  tempered,  refused  to  do  her  work,  and  was  a 
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general  disturbance  to  the  class.  What  caused  that  kind 
of  behavior  ?  In  such  a  situation  there  are  two  things 
to  do.  Generally  we  look  upon  such  pupils  as  disciplinary 
problems  and  administer  punishments.  From  our  dis- 
cussion in  Psychology,  based  upon  these  classroom  situ- 
ations we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mary's  conduct  may 
have  been  caused  by  one  of  several  emotional  disturb- 
ances for  which  the  child  was  not  responsible.  Therefore 
several  methods  of  studying  and  solving  such  a  case  of 
emotional  conditioning  were  set  up.  This  application  of 
Psychology  to  individual  cases  made  us  realize  that  so- 
called  discipline  problems  were  not  deliberate  efforts  on 
the  parts  of  the  children  to  be  naughty  but  rather  they 
were  the  result  of  emotional  disturbances  which  we  as 
teachers  must  study  and  treat  humanly  and  scientifically. 
We  took  up  other  problems  in  the  same  manner  which 
were  related  to  the  laws  of  learning.  I  am  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  every  member  of  our  classes  is  thankful 
that  case  problems  have  changed  the  nature  of  our  course 
and  made  our  Psychology  work  interesting,  practical  and 
thoroughly  professional. 

In  my  Senior  B  term  a  course  was  introduced  called 
Problems  in  Demonstration,  which  was  entirely  based  upon 
the  case  problems  the  practice  girls  had  handed  in.  As 
Senior  B's  we  were  nearing  the  time  when  we  should  go 
out  into  the  field  of  practice.  We  had  learned  methods 
in  relationship  to  practice,  heard  our  friends  talk  about 
problems  and  methods  of  teaching,  but  the  thing  that 
helped  us  most  in  the  application  of  our  theory  was  the 
study  of  case  problems  in  their  relationship  to  observation. 
With  this  background  I  was  better  able  to  recognize  teach- 
ing problems  and  solve  them. 

Following  the  first  term  of  our  Senior  year  we  were 
assigned  to  our  first  term  of  practice  when  all  the  student 
teachers  were  asked  to  send  a  written  description  of  their 
diificulties  or  case  problems.  About  every  two  weeks  the 
student  teachers  returned  to  the  Normal  School  for  a  con- 
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ference  with  supervisors  and  theory  teachers.  On  that 
day  one  hour  was  spent  in  general  assembly  on  certain 
common  problems  of  frequent  occurrences.  These  prob- 
lems were  analyzed  and  various  solutions  were  offered. 
For  the  second  hour  the  students  grouped  themselves  ac- 
cording to  their  needs  or  problems.  We  teachers  have  full 
charge  of  this  meeting.  This  hour  proved  most  interest- 
ing and  beneficial  to  me.  Case  problems  were  read  and 
vigorous  discussion  would  follow.  Girls  who  had  similar 
problems  would  tell  how  they  had  handled  them.  Thus 
many  points  of  view  and  methods  from  various  fields  en- 
tered into  the  discussion.  The  third  and  fourth  hours 
were  spent  in  the  demonstration  school  where  the  (Stu- 
dents observed  the  actual  solutions  from  the  standpoint 
of  teaching  technique.  During  the  fifth  hour  the  students 
were  in  conferences  with  their  respective  supervisors  of 
practice  teaching  when  they  pooled  their  problems  and 
experiences  from  the  various  fields. 

Our  use  of  case  problems  has  proved  so  vital  that  Mr. 
Sprague,  our  president,  has  made  a  study  of  all  those  re- 
ceived during  the  past  three  and  a  half  years  and  has  told 
me  recently  that  4429  have  been  received  and  classified. 
They  were  distributed  as  follows : 

1.  Technique  of  Teaching  Individual  Subjects  1,498 

2.  Discipline  Problems 1,221 

3.  How  to  Work  with  Individual  Adjustment 

cases 1,094 

4.  Organization  and  Management 376 

a.  Selection  and  Organization  of  Subject- 

Matter    51 

b.  Teachers'   Personality    as    a   Source   of 

Problem    37 

It  may  be  said  in  general  that  case  problems : 

1.  Encourage  student  teachers  to  recognize  their  indi- 
vidual difficulties  in  classroom  teaching. 
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2.  Help  the  teachers  to  note  the  difficulties  which  stu- 
dent teachers  meet  during  supervised  teaching  and 
the  frequency  with  which  these  difficulties  occur. 

3.  Provide  for  a  closer  relationship  between  the  in- 
structional work  and  the  work  in  observation  and 
practice. 

4.  Discover  the  extent  to  which  the  curricula  and  the 
courses  of  study  provide  for  the  various  needs  of 
students  in  supervised  teaching. 

It  may  seem  rather  presumptuous  for  students  to  take 
any  responsibility  for  matters  related  to  curricula  and 
courses  of  study.  However,  within  our  Student  Govern- 
ment  organization  we  have  a  curriculum  committee  whose 
duty  it  is  to  cooperate  with  the  teaching  staff  in  these  mat- 
ters. In  closing  I  might  say  from  a  student's  point  of 
view  that  I  feel  that  this  experiment  with  case  problems  is 
practical  and  rounds  out  a  curriculum  which  otherwise 
might  prove  to  be  too  academic  and  too  theoretical. 

Miss  Daly:  I  am  glad  to  introduce  to  you  Miss  Rena 
A.  Boush,  who  is  known  as  the  little  teacher  from  the 
little  white  school  house  in  Springfield.  She  will  speak 
on  "  The  Annual  Spring  Campus  Conference  of  the  Pre- 
vious Year's  Graduates  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Westfield,  Massachusetts." 

47.  THE  ANNUAL  SPRING  CAMPUS  CONFER- 
ENCE OF  THE  PREVIOUS  YEAR'S  GRAD- 
UATES OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
AT  WESTFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Miss  Rena  A.  Boush 
Of  the  Class  of  June,  1927 

In  April,  1927,  a  conference  was  held  by  Dr.  Charles 
Russell  at  the  Westfield  Normal  School  as  an  experiment 
The  aim  of  this  conference  was  to  help  solve  the  problems 
of  the  girls  who  had  graduated  the  June  before.  All  teach- 
ers of  the  1926  class  were  invited  to  the  Normal  School  for 
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three  days.  The  experiment  was  so  successful  that  plans 
are  now  being  made  for  the  second  annual  conference  to  be 
held  the  twenty-fifth  of  this  month. 

Several  weeks  before  the  convention  each  graduate  re- 
ceived a  questionnaire  from  the  Normal  School  asking 
for  information  concerning  the  school  in  which  she  was 
teaching  and  its  distance  from  Westfield.  This  helped 
the  Normal  School  in  placing  the  substitutes.  Seniors 
who  had  finished  their  practice  were  sent  out  from  the 
formal  School  to  substitute  in  our  schools  for  the  three 
days  of  the  convention.  We  were  asked  to  provide  room 
and  board  for  the  students  in  our  school  communities  in 
exchange  for  our  accommodations  at  the  Normal  School 
dormitory.  The  students  who  were  doing  their  practice 
teaching  at  the  time  of  the  conference  remained  at  the 
school,  but  the  others  were  dismissed  with  home  assign- 
ments. The  Juniors,  however,  attended  their  regular 
classes. 

The  conference  started  Wednesday  morning  and  lasted 
until  Friday  afternoon.  The  program  for  each  day  dealt 
with  one  large  topic.  The  first  day  curriculum  problems 
were  considered.  After  short  opening  exercises  the  morning 
was  divided  into  three  fifty-minute  periods  with  ten-minute 
intermissions.  During  the  first  hour  problems  of  time 
adjustment  were  discussed.  For  this  period  we  were 
divided  into  groups  according  to  the  grades  we  taught: 
Group  I — Grades  1,  2,  3  ;  Group  II — Grades  4,  5,  6,  1,  8 ; 
Group  III — Rural  Schools.  One  feature  of  the  confer- 
ence that  appealed  especially  to  us  was  that  the  groups 
were  small  and  invididual  cases  could  be  discussed. 

The  topic  for  the  second  hour  was  "  Problems  of  Teach- 
ing Subject-Matter."  In  this  case  the  groups  were  made 
according  to  subjects.  Group  I,  Arithmetic;  Group  II, 
History,  etc.  Teachers  were  free  to  join  whichever  group 
they  wished.  "  Problems  of  Finding  Supplementary  Ma- 
terial "  was  the  topic  for  the  next  hour. 
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The  discussions  were  conducted  by  such  experts  as  Dr. 
Mossman  of  Teachers  College ;  Dr.  Scott,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Springfield;  Dr.  Schrader,  State  Director  of 
Physical  Education,  Boston;  and  ten  others  including 
several  assistant  superintendents  of  schools. 

The  method  of  reaching  our  problems  was  an  excellent 
one.  At  the  beginning  of  each  hour  the  director  recorded 
all  questions  asked,  grouped  them,  answered  the  general 
ones  first  and  then  the  individual  ones.  There  were  such 
splendid  suggestions  made  not  only  by  the  directors  but 
also  by  members  of  the  conference  that  an  hour  seemed 
hardly  long  enough  for  each  topic,  especially  if  one  had 
several  more  questions  she  wished  to  have  discussed  be- 
fore the  bell  rang.  Intermissions  for  some  of  the  teachers 
were  taken  up  by  trying  to  ask  just  one  more  question, 
and  get  a  good  answer  for  it. 

The  afternoon  program  consisted  of  observation  in  the 
Training  School.  Each  day  we  received  mimeographed 
programs  of  the  lessons  that  were  to  be  taught  and  we  were 
asked  to  visit  the  classes  as  we  wished.  While  we  were 
observing,  the  supervisors  and  directors  were  in  confer- 
ence with  Dr.  Russell,  our  principal.  After  the  demon- 
stration lessons  the  Master  Training  Teachers  conducted 
informal  discussions.  During  their  absence  seniors  in 
training  took  charge  of  the  classes  in  the  training  school. 

Thursday  morning's  program  was  entirely  different.  The 
subject  was  "  Extra-Curricular  Activities  of  Pupils  and 
Teachers."  The  discussions  were  conducted  by  represen- 
tatives from  the  Girl  Scouts,  the  Boy  Scouts,  Agriculture 
Clubs,  and  members  of  the  Physical  Education  Depart- 
ment in  Boston.  Much  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the 
recreational  activities  of  young  teachers  at  this  meeting 
also.  This  group  was  a  general  assembly  of  all  the  teach- 
ers as  the  subject  was  one  that  affected  all  of  us.  Each 
teacher  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  take  an  inventory 
of  how  she  spends  her  time.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
young  teachers  spend  too  much  time  in  school  preparation 
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■And  not  enough  in  outdoor  physical  and  recreational  ac- 
tivities. Perhaps  it  was  with  this  thought  in  mind  that 
a  party  was  given  Thursday  night  for  the  faculty  and  con- 
ference members. 

Friday's  program  was  similar  to  Wednesday's.  The 
topic  under  consideration  was  "  Classroom  Management." 

First  Class,  Problems  in  Simultaneous  Classes. 

Second  Class,  Problems  of  Individual  Instruction. 

Third  Class,  Problems  of  Discipline. 
Here  again  we  were  grouped  according  to  the  grades  we 
taught. 

Twice  during  the  conference  we  were  asked  to  write  a 
criticism  of  the  convention,  pointing  out  the  bad  as  well 
as  the  good  points.  The  first  report  was  written  Wednes- 
day night  so  several  of  the  suggestions  for  improvement 
were  acted  upon  before  the  conference  closed.  For  in- 
stance a  group  of  teachers  wanted  specific  help  in  teaching 
retarded  children.  !No  provision  had  been  made  on  the 
program  for  this,  but  before  the  convention  was  over 
Dr.  Russell  had  succeeded  in  securing  Miss  Richardson 
of  Springfield  to  help  this  group.  The  second  report  was  a 
more  general  one.  You  may  be  sure  that  each  of  us  in- 
cluded in  this  report,  "  We  think  it  would  be  a  splendid 
idea  to  invite  second  year  teachers  to  the  next  conference." 

Many  of  the  teachers  suggested  having  the  conference 
earlier  in  the  year.  This,  however,  might  not  be  so  bene- 
ficial. We  really  don't  know  our  problems  earlier  in  the 
year.  If  we  do  know  them  we  haven't  had  an  opportunity 
to  try  to  solve  them  ourselves.  The  only  advantage  I  can 
see  to  having  the  convention  come  in  April  is  that  we  were 
so  inspired  by  the  conference  that  the  inspiration  was 
more  than  enough  to  last  the  rest  of  the  year.  It  seems 
too  bad  to  waste  that  surplus  of  inspiration  during  the 
summer  vacation. 

In  helping  us  it  was  plain  to  see  that  the  Normal  School 
helped  itself.  Directors  and  teachers  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  our  problems.     The  faculty  members  could 
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see  the  outstanding  good  points  in  the  Normal  School  and 
oi  its  training  department  as  well  as  the  defective  ones. 

As  students  in  the  Normal  School  we  were  inside  look- 
ing out:  As  teachers  at  the  conference  we  were  outside 
with  a  broader  view  looking  in.  As  a  result  of  the  con- 
vention I  feel  the  teachers  who  attended  the  conference 
last  year  had  fewer  mistakes  to  bury  this  year.  We  all 
have  a  number  of  mistakes  to  cover  each  year,  but  with 
such  specific  help  as  this  conference  offered  that  number 
should  decrease  much  more  quickly. 

Miss  Daly :  It  would  be  a  fitting  climax  and  close  to  this 
student  program  this  morning  if  we  could  have  a  few 
brief  reports  from  students  in  nearby  normal  schools  in 
which  the  principal  and  faculty  members  were  given  a 
leave  of  absence  yesterday,  to  attend  the  normal  school 
conference  here  at  this  hotel  while  the  normal  school  stu- 
dents "  kept  the  home  fires  burning,"  that  is  administered 
the  school  and  conducted  all  the  class  work  in  the  absence 
of  the  faculty.  I  understand  Miss  Helen  Phelan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Student  Council  of  the  Jersey  City  Normal 
School  who  was  officially  in  charge  of  that  school  yesterday 
in  Dr.  Messier' s  stead  is  here  and  I  hope  she  can  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  tell  us  just  how  her  enterprise  was  con- 
ducted and  with  what  measure  of  success.  I  take  exceed- 
ing great  pleasure  in  presenting  Miss  Helen  Phelan. 

48.  REPORT  ON  THE  ADMINISTRATION,  SU- 
PERVISION AND  TEACHING  IN  THE  JER- 
SEY CITY  NORMAL  SCHOOL  WHILE  UNDER 
THE  CONTROL  FOR  A  DAY  OF  ITS  STUDENT 
COUNCIL 

Miss  Helen  Phelan, 
President  of  the  Student  Council 

Any  one  upon  entering  the  J  ersey  City  Teachers  Train- 
ing School,  early  Friday  morning  of  April  the  twentieth 
would  have  sensed  an  undercurrent  of  enthusiasm  and 
expectancy,  not  unmixed  with  anxiety.     What  was  the 
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cause  of  this  ?  Why,  the  entire  faculty  in  both  the  Method 
and  Model  Departments  was  in  attendance  at  a  Norma] 
School  conference,  held  in  New  York  City  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  students  of  the  Training  School 
were  to  assume  complete  responsibility  for  the  operation 
of  the  school  for  the  day. 

As  President  of  the  Student  Council,  I  served  as  acting 
principal.  Two  assistants  and  a  vigilance  committee  of 
three  were  appointed.  The  duty  of  the  vigilance  commit- 
tee was  to  patrol  the  corridors  on  the  lookout  for  loiterers 
or  refractory  pupils  from  the  model  school. 

Two  girls  were  appointed  to  teach  in  each  class,  one 
for  the  morning  session  and  one  for  the  afternoon.  A  few 
of  the  Training  School  students  were  chosen  to  act  as 
teachers  in  the  Method  Department,  carrying  on  the 
various  kinds  of  studies  assigned  by  the  instructors. 

After  a  night  of  fearful  dreams  in  which  pupils  had 
relieved  the  classrooms  of  every  piece  of  furniture  and 
had  vanquished  every  member  of  the  student  body,  I  ar- 
rived at  school,  feeling  somewhat  inadequate. 

In  the  students'  quarters,  girls,  grouped  here  and  there, 
could  be  seen  and  heard  conferring  excitedly,  but  as  soon 
as  they  had  passed  into  the  classrooms,  their  whole  mien 
changed,  and  they  became,  at  once,  well  poised  and  com- 
petent school  teachers. 

When  the  bell  rang  at  eight-thirty,  the  classes  formed 
in  line  and  marched  with  measured  tread  into  their  re- 
spective rooms.  Silence  reigned.  I  sat  on  the  edge  of 
my  chair,  prepared  for  any  frightful  calamity.  I  listened 
with  bated  breath  and  a  beating  heart.  Suddenly,  I  heard 
the  sound  of  fresh  young  voices  singing  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner  and  knew  that  the  day  had  begun  with  much 
promise. 

The  school  was  conducted  in  a  manner  well  worthy  of 
commendation.  From  my  day's  experience,  I  have  re- 
ceived the  impression  that  the  position  of  principal  is  all 
that  could  be  desired. 
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I  had  asked  the  girls  who  were  teaching  to  send  me  in 
a  report  of  any  unusual  disturbance.  "  But  how  can 
we  ?"  they  said,  "  the  pupils  are  simply  angelic."  Which 
is  unusual. 

We  hope  that  our  principal,  Dr.  Messier,  will  be  just  as 
proud  and  happy  as  we  were  over  the  adventure  we  made 
into  the  trials  and  tribulations  that  sometimes  beset  those 
who  have  entered  into  the  teaching  service. 

Mr.  Sugarman:  And  I  am  told  that  for  the  third  year  in 
succession  the  Paterson  State  Normal  School  was  in  charge 
yesterday  of  its  Student  Council  while  the  principal  and 
faculty  were  in  attendance  at  the  Conference  of  Normal 
School  officers  and  teachers  here  at  this  hotel.  I'm  told 
that  Mr.  William  Wilson,  the  President  af  the  Student 
Council,  is  here.  I  know  we  can  persuade  him  to  tell 
this  conference  quite  informally  just  how  things  went  in 
Paterson  yesterday,  while  Principal  Shaffer  and  his 
faculty  were  in  New  York. 

49.  REPORT  ON  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER- 
VISION AND  TEACHING  IN  THE  PATERSON 
STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  WHILE  IN 
CHARGE  OF  ITS  STUDENT  COUNCIL 

Mr.  William  Wilson, 
President  of  the  Student  Council 

On  Friday,  April  20,  1928,  the  entire  faculty  of  the 
Jersey  State  Normal  School  at  Paterson  attended  the 
Normal  School  Teachers'  Conference  here  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania.  Under  ordinary  procedure  a  school  would, 
of  necessity,  suspend  all  activities  during  the  absence  of 
the  principal  and  the  entire  faculty.  This,  however,  did 
not  hold  true  at  Paterson  State  Normal  School.  The  Stu- 
dent Council  of  the  school  took  charge.  The  president  of  the 
council,  William  White,  filled  the  place  of  Mr.  Shaffer,  our 
principal   Mr.  White  took  all  the  administrative  responsi- 
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bilities  and  handled  all  problems  that  arose  during  the 
day.  As  the  regular  teacher  had  left  her  class  in  charge 
of  a  student,  usually  the  section  leader,  he  was  assisted  by 
a  faculty  made  up  of  students. 

The  session  started  at  the  regular  hour,  8:45  A.  M. 
and  the  schedule  was  followed  out.  Lessons  were  carried 
on  in  every  class  just  as  if  the  teacher  were  there.  Chapel 
was  taken  charge  of  by  students  who  offered  a  special 
entertainment.  This,  however,  is  not  a  novelty  as  the 
students  always  have  charge  of  assembly  at  the  Paterson 
State  Normal  School.  During  the  day  the  school  was 
open  to  visitors  and  those  .who  wished  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  offered  them  were  shown  around  the 
building.  The  school  closed  at  2 :00  P.  M.  This  was  an 
hour  earlier  than  usual  but  was  arranged  in  order  to 
allow  the  entire  Student  Council  to  attend  the  banquet 
here  last  night. 

A  school  run  all  day  without  its  regular  faculty  is  sure 
to  show  some  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  student  body. 
The  reaction  at  Paterson  State  Normal  School  was  favor- 
able. Everyone  seemed  to  realize  the  responsibility  placed 
upon  him.  Everyone  did  his  level  best  to  make  the  project 
a  success.  We  appreciated  the  privilege  accorded  by  the 
administration  and  tried  to  be  deserving  of  this  honor. 
Each  and  every  student  cooperated  and  the  entire  project 
moved  along  like  well-oiled  machinery. 

This  was  the  third  year  that  we  have  tried  this  experi- 
ment. The  Student  Council  of  the  Paterson  State  Nor- 
mal school  now  feels  safe  in  recommending  the  plan  to  all 
normal  schools.  We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  give  it  a 
trial. 

We  would  also  be  very  happy  to  hear  of  the  results 
of  such  an  experiment  in  other  places. 

Dr.  Suhrie :  These  closing  reports  have  been  most  inspir- 
ing. Indeed  the  whole  program  has  been  inspiring.  We 
have  heard  delightfully  informal  and  interesting  presenta- 
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tions  of  prevailing  policies  and  practices  in  schools  as  far 
south  as  Washington,  as  far  west  as  Buffalo,  as  far  north 
as  Potsdam  and  as  far  east  as  Providence  and  from  almost 
a  dozen  places  that  lie  between  these  points.  And  what 
more  could  have  been  desired  by  any  one  of  these  speakers 
than  the  gracious  and  attentive  hearing  which  his  presenta- 
tion has  received. 

As  Chairman  of  this  three-day  conference  of  Normal 
School  officers,  teachers  and  students,  I  am  exceedingly 
gratified  by  the  measure  of  inter-institutional  cooperation 
and  good-will  at  all  times  manifested  in  the  preparation 
and  in  the  carrying  out  of  our  programs.  And  this  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  good-will  has  been  quite  as  character- 
istic of  the  student  conference  programs  last  night  and  this 
morning  as  of  those  of  their  elders  on  Thursday  and  yes- 
terday. 

I'm  glad  that  so  many  of  you  have  given  a  straightfor- 
ward and  constructively  critical  analysis  of  the  work  and 
service  of  your  elders.  It  was  hoped  by  those  who  pre- 
pared your  program  that  you  would  do  just  this.  Now,  I 
hope  we  may  have  the  wisdom  and  the  fine  spirit  to  profit 
as  fully  as  possible  by  your  kindly  and  helpful  sugges- 
tions of  ways  and  means  for  improving  the  service  which 
we,  your  elders,  are  endeavoring  to  provide.  And  I  hope 
the  story  of  this  student  conference  and  of  many  of  the 
good  things  that  have  been  said  may  be  reported  in  the 
assembly  programs  of  all  the  institutions  here  represented. 
Please  remember  that  we  who  are  a  generation  farther 
on  in  experience  than  you  are,  grew  up  when  many  of  our 
schools  were  under  very  autocratic  forms  of  control  and 
that  if  you  think  we  are  not  moving  as  rapidly  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  your  aspirations  and  hopes  as  you  would  like 
we  nevertheless  merit  your  patience  and  forbearance  while 
we  are  adjusting  ourselves  to  a  new  and  as  I  truly  believe 
a  better  order  in  the  schools  of  tomorrow.  I  want  to  add 
my  very  sincere  thanks  to  those  which  this  audience  has 
already  so  effectively  expressed  to  all  the  speakers  who 
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have  made  us  their  debtors  for  the  reports  to  which  we 
have  been  privileged  to  listen  and  I  want  to  send  the  greet- 
ings of  this  conference  and  my  personal  good  wishes  and 
good-will  to  the  students,  faculty  and  officers  in  the  schools 
which  you  have  represented  on  this  program. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  that  there  is  good 
prospect  that  the  Proceedings  of  this  Student  Conference 
can  be  printed  and  circulated  where  they  may  bring  a 
message  of  helpfulness  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of  normal 
school  and  teachers  college  students  in  this  country  who 
were  not  privileged  personally  to  attend  this  conference. 
And  now  before  the  Chairman's  gavel  falls  I  want  to  wish 
for  you  all  a  safe  journey  to  your  homes. 

[At  the  conclusion  of  the  program  Mr.  Sugarman  of  the 
Maxwell  Training  School  for  Teachers  expressed  the 
thanks  of  the  students  to  all  who  had  helped  to  make  the 
meeting  possible  and  then  led  the  eight  hundred  students 
present  in  three  lusty  cheers  for  the  Chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  executive  committee.] 

50.  STATEMENT   CONCERNING  THE  METHOD 
OF  FINANCING  THIS  CONFERENCE 

The  Chairman  and  Executive  Committee  have  had  no 
fund  upon  which  to  draw  in  defraying  the  legitimate 
expenses  of  the  Conference.  They  therefore  decided  to  fix 
a  rate  for  luncheon  and  banquet  tickets  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  which  would  yield,  if  possible,  a  surplus 
to  cover  such  items  of  expenditure  as  tips  to  waiters, 
cost  of  printing  programs,  tickets,  overtime  secretarial 
services,  telegrams,  et  cetera,  and  if  necessary  to  ask  for 
free  will  offerings  to  make  up  the  necessary  amount  to 
cover  all  such  bills.  The  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer 
below  will  give  all  details  of  income  and  expenditure. 
The  Chairman  appointed  the  following  persons  to  audit 
the  accounts  for  publication  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Conference:    Dr.  Elbert  W.  Van  Aken,  Maxwell  Train- 
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ing  School  for  Teachers;  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Patterson,  ISTew 
York  Training  School  for  Teachers;  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Rut- 
ledge,  Jamaica  Training  School  for  Teachers. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT 

Resources: 

Balance  on  hand  from  collection  of  1927 $       7.83 

Collection  taken  April  20,  1928 204.04 

Receipts  from  tickets  sold  to 

Dinner,  April  19th $  437.50 

Luncheon,  April  20th         344.00 

Dinner,  April  20th....      1,122.00 1,903.50 

Received  from  Dr.  Suhrie  for  the  cost 

of  telephone  call .10 


Total  Resources $2,115.47 

Expenses: 

Hotel  Pennsylvania — 

Dinner,  April  19th....  $   384.00 

Luncheon,  April  20th  270.00 

Dinner,  April  20th...  1,125.00 

Telephone  call .10 

Gratuities  to  waiters.  150.00 $1,929.10 

Printing: 

Tickets $  16.50 

Programs 153.60     170.10 

Secretarial  Service  (overtime)..* 18.30 

Telegramst 3.92 

Total  Expenditures $2,121.42 


Deficit $       5.95 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Dean  John  W.  Withers  of  the 
School  of  Education  of  ISTew  York  University,  the  chair- 
man was  authorized  to  command  sufficient  clerical  ser- 
vice at  New  York  University  to  prepare  and  to  send  out 

*  $16.27  have  been  paid  on  this  bill  for  overtime  Secretarial  Service. 
New  York  University  paid  for  regular  clerical  services  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  the  programs,  general  pub- 
licity, postage,  et  cetera. 

t  No  funds  were  available  for  the  reimbursement  of  Dr.  Suhrie 
on  an  expenditure  of  $3.92  for  telegrams  sent  in  the  working  up  of 
the  program  for  the  Spring  Conference. 
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programs  announcing  the  Conference,  to  carry  on  the 
necessary  correspondence  with  speakers  and  others  and 
to  prepare  the  manuscript  of  the  proceedings  for  the 
printer.  The  necessary  postage  for  the  mailing  of  pro- 
grams, letters,  etc.,  was  provided  by  New  York  Uni- 
versity. 

Another  method  has  been  adopted  for  financing  these 
conferences  in  the  future.  A  resolution  was  offered  by 
Mr.  Roantree,  seconded  by  Dr.  Van  Aken,  and  unani- 
mously adopted  at  the  Friday  afternoon  session  providing 
for  the  organization  of  the  conference  on  a  permanent 
basis.  This  resolution  (see  page  195),  clearly  implies  the 
right  of  the  Chairman  and  the  Executive  Committee  to 
make  provision  in  the  future  for  institutional  or  indi- 
vidual memberships.  Announcement  is  hereby  made  that 
such  a  policy  will  be  adopted  as  a  means  of  properly 
financing  future  program  expenses  and  of  defraying  the 
expenses  of  printing  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  con- 
ferences. 

51.  STATEMENT  CONCERNING  THE  METHOD 
OF  SECURING  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ANNUAL 
SPRING  CONFERENCES  OF  NORMAL 
SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

Copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  1926  Spring  Con- 
ference of  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges  can  be 
secured  at  $1.20  apiece,  postpaid,  by  addressing  the 
World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-the-Hudson,  New 
York.  This  volume  is  entitled  "  Problems  in  Teacher- 
Training." 

Copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  1927  Spring  Con- 
ference of  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges  can  be 
secured  at  $1.25  apiece,  postpaid,  by  addressing  The 
Brandow  Printing  Company,  Albany,  New  York.  This 
volume  is  entitled  "  Problems  in  Teacher-Training,  Vol- 
ume II." 
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Copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  1928  Spring  Con- 
ference of  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges  can  be 
secured  at  $1.25  apiece,  postpaid,  by  addressing  The 
Brandow  Printing  Company,  Albany,  New  York.  This 
volume  is  entitled  "  Problems  in  Teacher-Training,  Vol- 
ume III." 
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